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THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION. 

BY  EMILK  DE  LAVELEYE. 


Two  questions  will  profoundly  dis¬ 
turb  the  closing  years  of  this  century — 
the  social  question  and  the  religious 
question.  The  social  question  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  claims  of  the  work¬ 
ing-classes  for  a  larger  share  in  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  labor.  The  religious  question 
is  the  struggle  between  what  is  called 
the  scientific  spirit  and  religion.  These 
two  questions  are  in  many  ways  bound 
up  together.  It  was  Christianity  that 
spread  abroad  in  the  world  the  notion 
of  equality,  whence  spring  the  equal¬ 
izing  aspirations  now  threatening  the 
social  order  ;  it  is  also  the  influence  of 
Christianity  which  now  arrests  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  subversive  forces,  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  better  understood  and  applied, 
will,  by  degrees,  restore  peace  to  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

If  one  reflects  on  the  future  of  civil¬ 
ized  countries,  one  is  led  to  propose  to 
Nxw  Ssaixs.— Vou  XLVIIl.,  No.  3 


one's  self  this  serious  question  :  Is  re¬ 
ligion  destined  to  survive  the  crisis  it  is 
now  passing  through,  and,  if  it  do  not 
perish,  what  form  will  it  take  in  the 
future  ? 

It  is  certain  that  it  has  never  been 
subjected  to  a  more  severe  ordeal  than 
at  the  present  time.  Hostile  winds 
blow  on  it  from  all  sides,  and  threaten 
its  destruction.  Under  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  religious  belief  was  also  greatly 
shaken.  The  old  form  of  worship  sub¬ 
sisted,  and  its  rites  were  scrupulously 
practised,  but  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  |)opulation  did  not  believe  in  them, 
and  had  recourse  to  one  or  other  system 
of  philosophy  for  rules  of  conduct,  for 
consolation  in  affliction,  and  for  the 
theory  of  human  destiny.  In  the  upper 
classes  scepticism  dominated,  and  they 
sought  forgetfulness  of  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  preoccupations  in  sensual  pleasures. 
19 
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It  appeared  then  as  if  religion  were  des¬ 
tined  wholly  to  disappear,  though  the 
lower  orders  preserved  their  attachment 
to  it.  Their  ignorance  raised  a  barrier 
between  them  and  their  superiors.  The 
peasantry,  pagani,  remained  so  long 
faithful  to  the  old  worship  that  the  name 
we  now  give  it,  “  paganism,”  is  derived 
from  them.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
roughs,  the  peasantry,  and  the  slaves, 
and,  later,  the  German  tribes  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  elevated  minds  purified  by 
Platonism  and  Stoicism,  were  prepared 
to  adopt  a  new  form  of  worship. 

To-day  there  is  nothing  whatever  of 
this  sort.  No  new  race  is  at  hand  to 
restore  youth  to  our  worn-out  society. 
There  are  no  barriers  between  the 
classes  ;  scepticism  descends  as  a  flood 
from  one  to  the  other.  Philosophical 
doctrines  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
in  ancient  times,  a  life  discipline  and  a 
rule  of  conduct ;  they  form  simply  a 
subject  of  research  for  some  few  erudite 
persons  ;  they  interest  and  excite  the 
curiosity  of  learned  men,  but  furnish  no 
spiritual  sustenance  to  the  higher  classes 
of  the  population.  Where,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  are  the  crowds  ready  and  eager 
to  accept  a  new  faith  ?  Can  one  con¬ 
ceive,  in  our  practical  age,  when  the 
spirit  of  proetry  is  nearly  extinguished,  a 
religious  movement  like  that  which  first 
threw  the  world  into  the  arms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  The  soil  has  become  parched. 
The  divine  tree  of  faith,  it  seems,  can 
find  nothing  to  vivify  its  roots. 

Three  different  causes  are  undermin¬ 
ing  religion  in  our  day.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  principle  of  natural  sciences 
applied  to  philosophy.  1  refer  to  what 
is  known  as  Darwinism  or  Positivism. 
These  sciences  seek  to  explain  all  phe¬ 
nomena  by  natural  causes,  and  thus  re¬ 
ject  even  the  mere  notion  of  a  super¬ 
natural  power,  and  this  idea  leads,  not 
necessarily  but  very  frequently,  to  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Divinity, 
or  at  least  to  the  affirmation  that  we  can 
know  nothing  whatever  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  which  amounts  to  almost  the 
same  thing.  Again,  the  studies  on  the 
origin  of  species  seem  to  tend  to 
prove  that  human  beings  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin,  through  evolution,  to  the  very  lowest 
categories  of  the  animal  creation,  and, 
further  back  still,  to  inorganic  matter  ; 
it  follows  then  that  there  is  a  temptation 


to  assimilate  man  to  animals  and  to 
withhold  from  him  a  soul.  This  order 
of  ideas  is  not  confined  to  the  scientific 
world  alone  ;  it  penetrates  everywhere, 
and  threatens  the  two  essential  principles 
of  all  spiritualism,  a  belief  in  God  and 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Religious  sentiment  is  also  weakened 
by  the  passion  for  well-being  and  by  the 
pursuit  of  riches.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  all  ages  men  have  endeavored  to  se¬ 
cure  for  themselves  wherewithal  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  wants  and  their  thirst  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  pleasure  ;  but  this  pursuit 
has  now  become  more  ardent  and  more 
restless  than  it  formerly  was,  because 
the  condition  of  each  individual  is  no 
longer  fixed,  as  it  used  to  be,  by  social 
organization.  A  working-man  may  now 
rise  to  the  highest  rank  ;  but  industrial 
crises  may  also  reduce  him  to  the  most 
abject  want.  A  man  with  nothing  to¬ 
day  may  be  a  millionaire  to-morrow,  if 
only  fortune  favors  him.  In  former 
days  every  man  spent  his  life  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  born,  and  his 
condition  was  not  exposed  to  all  the 
risks  of  this  struggle  for  existence,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  universal 
competition.  I  may  attain  any  height, 
but  I  am  exposed  to  all  possible  risks  ; 
hence,  for  all,  a  life  of  worry,  agitated 
both  by  the  desire  for  success  and  the 
fear  of  failure,  in  which  religious  feeling 
can  necessarily  hold  little  place.  Even 
the  scholar  and  the  priest,  though  it  is 
their  vocation  to  seek  and  propagate 
truth,  can  no  longer  lead  the  peaceful 
and  contemplative  existence  they  did 
formerly,  spending  their  whole  lives  in 
abstract  and  disinterested  researches. 
Machinery  is  invading  and  devourine  us 
even  while  doing  us  service.  How 
many  precious  hours  are  absorbed  by 
correspondence  now  that  cheap  univer¬ 
sal  postage  is  established,  and  by  rail¬ 
ways  which  Jraw  us  from  our  hearths  by 
the  facility  with  which  we  can  now  go 
from  place  to  place  !  Each  one  wishes 
to  succeed  and  raise  his  social  status  ; 
hence  a  ceaseless  effort  toward  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  earthly  goods.  In  the 
midst  of  this  whirl  of  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure  no  place  is  left  for  spiritual  life,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment  :  see  how  busy  men  are  about 
material  interests,  if  not  for  themselves 
personally,  for  the  works  they  patronize. 
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and  how  their  minds  and  souls  are  ab* 
sorbed  in  political  struggles  and  turned 
away  from  higher  aims.  The  modern 
man  fixes  his  affections  on  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  desperately  pursues 
the  good  things  therein  attainable,  as  if 
this  were  his  last  dwelling-place  and  there 
were  nothing  beyond.  For  him  the  word 
Heaven  has  no  meaning.  In  this  cold 
and  dry  atmosphere  religion  grows 
daily  weaker  and  tends  to  be  swept  away. 

The  third  cause  undermining  it  acts 
on  the  working-classes.  One  shudders 
to  think  that  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  everywhere,  in  fact,  where 
Socialism  penetrates  among  the  lower 
orders,  it  sows  the  seeds  of  Atheism. 
On  this  point  indeed  a  very-  strange 
error  is  committed.  The  workman  who 
stands  up  for  equality  rejects  Christi¬ 
anity,  which  brought  the  good  tidings 
to  the  outcast  and  the  desolate.  Christ 
declared  that  the  last  should  be  first,’’ 
and  His  word  is  proscribed  by  those  to 
whom  it  promises  freedom. 

By  a  similar  and  no  less  strange  con¬ 
tradiction,  the  majority  of  the  partisans 
of  democracy  in  the  present  day  adopt 
the  tenets  of  Darwinism  and  Positivism. 
Darwinism  applied  to  social  sciences  sets 
aside  all  notions  of  equality,  and  simply 
glorifies  the  triumph  of  the  strongest  and 
the  cleverest.  VVe  know,  indeed,  that 
in  the  animal  kingdom  the  strongest  and 
the  fittest  get  the  upper  hand  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  weakly 
and  delicate  are  by  degrees  eliminated. 
Thus  is  accomplished  natural  selection, 
which  transforms  the  species  and  effects 
progress.  In  human  society,  says  the 
Darwinist,  the  same  law  should  be 
allowed  free  ^way.  In  this  way  those 
races  and  individuals  who  are  less 
favored  would  have  to  yield  their  place 
to  those  who  are  superior.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Charity  and  pretended 
justice  interfere  very  wrongly  in  such 
instances.  They  are  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws.  Let  go  and  let  pass,  the  strong¬ 
est  must  reign  ;  they  will  be  the  masters 
of  the  community,  and  it  is  good  that 
they  should  be  so.  Natural  selection 
will  bring  about  the  same  progress  in  the 
human  race  that  it  does  in  the  animal 
creation.  Right  is  might,  and  might 
being  the  attribute  of  superior  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  is  to  the  general  interest  that 


power  should  be  vested  in  their  hands. 
Such  is  the  social  theory  of  Darwinism. 
It  is  essentially  aristocratic.  The  par¬ 
tisans  of  democracy  and  equality  can 
then  only  uphold  it  from  either  mere 
ignorance  or  blindness.  Nevertheless,, 
they  do  support  it  out  of  antipathy  to 
any  sort  of  religion.  There  is  one  thing 
which  sets  the  laboring  classes  allured 
by  Socialism  very  much  against  any 
form  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  that  the  min¬ 
isters  of  religion,  who  as  a  rule  belong 
to  the  better  class,  make  religion  a  sort 
of  consecration,  a  means  of  defence,  of 
the  established  order.  They  say  to  the 
poor  :  “  Bear  your  trials  with  patience, 
the  present  life  is  short  and  is  a  mete 
preparation  for  an  eternal  life  beyond. 
Those  who  have  suffered  here  will  be  rec¬ 
ompensed  above.  Poverty  is  the  road 
to  heaven.”  So  long  as  such  notions 
as  these  hold  ground  among  the  people 
they  will  bear  their  lot  submissively. 
Religious  conviction  thus  arrests  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  spirit  of  insurrection  and 
Socialistic  revindication.  Hence  the 
supporters  of  Socialism  do  their  utmost 
to  lessen  its  influence,  and  even  entirely 
to  root  it  out,  if  possible.  The  mani¬ 
festoes  of  the  German  Socialists  are 
characteristic  in  this  respect  :  “  Social¬ 
ism,"  they  say,  “  is  the  commencement 
of  a  great  epoch  of  atheistic  culture. 
We  must  all  work  to  prepare  its  triumph, 
which  will  last  for  thousands  of  years  ’ 
— "  Despotism  and  Theism  have  always 
joined  hands  to  exercise  oppression  ; 
the  people  have  bowed  their  heads  and 
sought  their  happiness  in  another  world, 
instead  of  claiming  it  in  this,  and  they 
have,  allowed  themselves  to  be  turned  to 
account  by  tyrants.  With  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  last  Theist  the  last  slave 
will  disapprear.  The  future  must  belong 
to  Atheism.  Men  will  be  indebted  to  it 
for  their  freedom  and  their  happiness, 
which  they  have  so  long  sacrificed  for  a 
mere  delusion."  In  England  also,  the 
most  Radical  leaders  of  the  working 
men’s  party  preach  Atheism.  If  relig¬ 
ion  continue  to  be  made  the  boulevard, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  the  sanction  of  existing  social 
organization,  it  is  quite  inevitable  that 
hostility  to  all  religious  views  will  be¬ 
come  more  widespread  as  the  desire  to 
reform  society  gains  firmer  footing. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  all  the 
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advocates  of  freedom  are  obliged,  often 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  attack  relig¬ 
ious  belief.  The  clergy  use  religion  as 
a  sort  of  defensive  weapon  to  ensure 
their  domination.  All  who  resist  this 
make  war  against  the  priest  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  also  against  the  church  he 
represents. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  are  three 
powerful  movements  at  work  eating  away 
religious  belief.  They  are  working  sim¬ 
ultaneously  and  are  daily  making  more 
way.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  if  this  con¬ 
tinue,  all  religion  must,  sooner  or  later, 
utterly  disappear. 

But  here  rises  before  us  a  most  im¬ 
portant  question  which  demands  a  very 
clear  and  accurate  reply  :  Can  civilized 
society  continue  to  subsist  without  re¬ 
ligion  ?  Morality  without  a  belief  in 
God  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  vague  and  wavering  sentiment  of 
good  and  evil,  with  nothing  practical  to 
awaken  in  us  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  infirmities  or  any  aspiration  toward 
an  ideal  of  truth  and  justice  :  in  a  word, 
is  human  nature,  abandoned  in  its  ir¬ 
remediable  loneliness  to  all  its  earthly 
instincts,  capable  of  keeping  straight 
and  fulfilling  the  high  destinies  it  is 
called  upon  to  accomplish  ?  True  it  is 
that  the  animal  creation,  guided  only  by 
instinct,  live  and  pierpetuate  them  elves 
while  merely  satisfying  their  inclinations 
and  appetites.  Some  savages  live  very 
much  in  the  same  fashion,  with  no  no¬ 
tions  of  duty  or  of  a  future  life  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  control  over  their  actions  ;  but 
their  existence  is  that  of  the  brute  beast. 
They  are  ceaselessly  disputing  the  prey, 
and  the  strongest  is  the  best  provided 
for.  But  what  would  our  modern  so¬ 
ciety  become,  which  is  in  truth  based 
on  respect  and  esteem  for  what  is  rights 
if  the  feeling  of  duty  and  all  notions  of 
justice  were  to  disappear  ?  If  Atheism 
were  to  become  universal,  if  it  were 
everywhere  confessed  and  taught,  would 
it  not  inevitably  carry  us  back  to  the 
barbarity  of  prehistoric  ages  ? 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  carefully  con¬ 
sider  this  state  of  things,  which  seems 
yearly  to  be  drawing  nearer,  and  which 
some  persons  are  so  anxiously  longing 
for. 

Heaven  is  at  last  empty,  and  the 
places  of  worship  entirely  deserted. 
There  is  no  God,  no  eternal  and  immu¬ 


table  type  of  truth  and  justice ;  no 
prayers  can  be  addressed  to  a  merciful 
Father,  supreme  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation  for  the  desolate  and  af¬ 
flicted  ;  there  is  no  hope  of  another  and 
a  better  life,  where  there  is  no  more  sin, 
and  where  the  just  are  rewarded.  Re¬ 
ligion  has  altogether  vanished,  like  the 
elementary  myths  which  our  early  pred¬ 
ecessors  believed  in.  Irreligion  is  no 
longer  the  privilege  of  scholars  and 
learned  men,  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  If  Atheism  is  indeed  the  truth  it 
must  be  openly  preached  to  all.  There 
will  be  many  who  will  say  to  the  people  : 
“  What  is  the  use  of  a  religion  ?  Relig¬ 
ion  supposes  a  God  and  God  does  not 
exist.  It  is  a  mere  word  of  no  mean¬ 
ing,  invented  by  terror,  imposed  on 
credulous  minds,  turned  to  account  by 
fanaticism,  and  enlarged  upon  by  the 
dreamings  and  empty  meditations  and 
reveries  of  ages.  God  is  a  mere  mirage 
of  roan’s  prersonality.  Man  !  you  were 
bowing  in  adoration  to  yourself.  You 
were  worshipping  your  own  image. 
Stand  up  ;  and  raise  your  head  too  long 
bent  to  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  of 
tyrants  and  priests  !  Produce  of  earthly 
clay,  you  have  nothing  to  hope  for  be¬ 
yond  this  world.  You  need  look  for 
nothing  in  a  future  beyond  the  grave, 
for  that  future  does  not  exist.  Your 
lot  is  limited  to  an  existence  here  below  ; 
endeavor  then  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  to  secure  for  yourself  a  large  share 
of  enjoyment  and  of  the  good  things  of 
the  earth.  For  there  is  no  compensa¬ 
tion  elsewhere.” 

Who  can  contemplate  such  a  situation 
without  alarm  ?  With  the  notion  of 
God,  light  disappears  from  the  mqral 
world  and  darkness  invades  all.  Byron’ s 
”  Dream  of  Darkness  ”  becomes  accom¬ 
plished.  It  seems  as  if  humanity  could 
not  exist  without  religion  as  a  spiritual 
atmosphere,  and  we  see  that  as  this  de¬ 
creases  despair  and  pessimism  take  hold 
of  minds  thus  deprived  of  solace.  Mad¬ 
ame  Ackerman  well  expresses  this  in 
some  lines  addressed  to  Faith,  in  which 
she  writes  : 

"  Eh  bien,  nous  t’expulsons  de  tes  dir  ins  roy- 
aumes, 

Dotninatrice  ardente,  et  I’instant  est  venu  : 

Tu  ne  vas  plus  savoir  oU  loger  tes  fantdmes, 
Nous  fermons  I'lnconnu  ! 

Mais  ton  triomphateur  expia  u  d6faite — 
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L’homme  d£j4  se  trouble  et,  vainqueur 
£perdu, 

II  se  sent  ruin£  par  sa  propre  conqu^te  ; 

En  te  diposs^dant  nous  avons  tout  perdu. 

Nous  restons  sans  espoir,  sans  recouts,  sans 
asile, 

Tandis  qu’obstin^ment  le  d6sir  qu'on  exile 

Revient  errer  autour  du  gouffre  d^fendu." 

Incurable  sadness  takes  hold  of  the  man 
who  has  no  hope  of  anything  better  than 
this  life,  short  as  it  is,  and  overwhelmed 
with  trials  of  all  kinds,  where  iniquity 
triumphs  if  it  have  but  force  on  its  side, 
and  where  men  risk  their  lives  in  dispute 
with  each  other  for  a  place  when  there 
is  too  little  space  for  all,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  wholly  insufficient  ! 
Some  German  colonies  have  been 
founded  in  America,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  divine  worship  are  proscribed  :  those 
who  have  visited  them  describe  the  col¬ 
onists,  the  women  especially,  as  appear¬ 
ing  exceedingly  sad.  Life  with  no  hope 
in  the  future  loses  its  savor. 

A  still  more  serious  view  of  the  matter 
is  that,  not  unfrequenlly,  with  religion, 
morality  also  disappears ;  it  has  no 
longer  any  basis,  and  certainly  no  real 
hold  on  the  soul  or  mind.  Science, 
when  reduced  to  material  observation, 
can  only  know  nhat  is,  not  what  ought 
to  be.  If  there  does  not  exist,  beyond 
the  tangible  reality,  an  ideal  of  right  and 
justice,  how  can  I  possibly  conform  to 
it  ?  If  luan  is  absolutely  nothing  but 
matter,  constituted  in  some  special  man¬ 
ner,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  this  col¬ 
lection  of  particles  of  carbon,  introgen, 
and  oxygen  has  duties  to  perform.  What 
is  the  duty  of  the  lion,  the  mollusk  or  the 
seaweed,  of  the  stone  falling,  or  the 
wind  blowing  ?  Materialism  will  never 
succeed  in  supplying  a  basis  for  moral 
law.  I  can  comprehend  morality  apart 
from  any  specified  form  of  worship,  but 
not  apart  from  a  belief  in  God  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Without 
these  two  convictions,  there  is  no  reason¬ 
able  impediment  to  my  seeking  my  own 
pleasure  and  well-being  even  at  the  cost 
of  others'  happiness.  1  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sacrihce  others  for  my  own  bene¬ 
fit  :  but  sacrifice  myself  for  others,  why, 
and  to  what  end  ? 

If  all  indeed  ends  with  this  life,  what 
valid  reason  can  you  give  me  for  risking 
my  life  in  the  service  of  my  fellow-men 
or  my  country  ?  What  can  I  expect  in 
return  for  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Esteem, 


glory,  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  what  is 
all  that  to  me  ?  I  shall  know  nothing 
of  it.  Such  notions  as  these  may  stim¬ 
ulate  men  who  have  been  trained  in  a 
religious  belief  or  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
who,  in  spite  of  all,  have  still  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  spiritual  things  ;  but  speak 
of  them  to  a  practical  and  logical  ^Iate- 
rialist,  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  and, 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  is  right  in  so 
doing. 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  who 
has  no  belief  in  a  future  life  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself  :  "A  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion.”  “Truly  the  living 
know  they  must  die,  but  the  dead  know 
nothing,  and  are  no  gainers  ;  for  their 
memory  even  is  forgotten.”  ”  Where¬ 
fore  I  have  drunk  deeply  of  joy,  because 
there  is  nought  better  for  man  than  to 
eat,  drink  and  rejoice.”  Horace,  the 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  uses  similar  lan¬ 
guage  ;  he  says  ;  “  Let  us  enjoy  life, 
and  drain  the  cup  of  pleasure  before  old 
age  and  death  overtake  us.” 

An  Atheist,  if  he  argue  consistently, 
will  not  expiose  his  life  to  defend  either 
his  country  or  his  fellow-man  ;  for,  if 
all  really  dies  with  the  body,  why  should 
he  sacrifice  that  by  which  he  enjoys  ail 
the  rest  ?  Abnegation  such  as  this 
would  be  absolute  folly,  and  the  sacri¬ 
fice  complete  trickery.  The  denial  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul  uproots  all 
reasonable  motives  for  being  just  and 
honest.  If  I  can  enrich  myself  and 
escape  the  penal  code,  why  should  I  not 
do  so  ?  The  blaze  of  gold  soon  makes 
men  forget  a  slur  on  the  moral  char¬ 
acter.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  abstain¬ 
ing  from  any  indelicacy  of  conduct,  from 
an  abuse  of  another’s  confidence,  or 
even  from  theft,  if  all  this  may  go  un¬ 
punished  and  be  profitable  to  myself. 
Apart  from  religion,  what  influence  is 
there  to  encourage  good  and  withstand 
evil  propensities  >  They  tell  us  there 
are  two — honor  and  conscience.  But 
honor  is  a  sentiment  which  has  sprung 
up  in  essentially  spiritualistic  societies, 
and  which  could  not  even  subsist  in  any 
other  atmosphere.  In  a  country  given 
over  to  materialism,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  met  with,  or,  if  it  just  exists,  it 
must  disappear,  for  it  has  no  foundation 
there  On  which  it  can  implant  itself. 
Place  in  one  scale  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  in  the  other  honor — that  is  to 
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say,  the  desire  for  the  consideration  of  which  taught  that  the  love  of  God  should 
one’s  fellow-men  ;  it  is  quite  certain  the  be  unalloyed  with  any  feeling  of  self 
majority  of  persons  would  select  the  first  whatever.  It  is  always  most  profitable 
of  these.  The  satisfaction  procured  by  to  re-read  Bossuet’s  and  Fenelon’s  dis- 
the  consideration  of  others  exists  only  cussion  on  this  subject.  Fenelon  was 
in  imagination  ;  whereas  the  pleasures  condemned,  and  justly  so  ;  his  argu- 
of  wealth,  even  ill-gotten,  appeal  to  the  ments  applied  to  an  ideal  man  who  has 
senses  and  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  never  really  existed, 
carnal  man.  If  I  act  wrongly,  you  tell  The  study  of  reality  cannot  be  called 
me  my  life  is  dishonored,  and  I  shall  in  question.  Man,  like  every  organized 
feel  it  a  charge  on  me,  a  burden  of  creature  or  rather  living  thing,  plants 
which  I  cannot  rid  myself.  But  if  I  included,  pursues  his  own  well-being, 
change  my  country,  I  shake  off  the  dis-  The  love  of  self  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
honor  with  the  dust  of  my  feet,  and  I  ciple  of  the  preservation  of  species  ; 
find  other  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  without  this  instinct,  which  dominates 
and  even  consideration,  if  I  have  suffi-  all  others,  they  would  perish.  To  hope 
cient  means  to  purchase  it.  Besides,  a  that  man,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing 
pleasure-loving  man  cares  but  little  for  what  is  called  his  duty,  would  give  up 
the  esteem  of  others,  if  he  can  but  have  even  a  small  pleasure  if  he  has  no  per- 
all  his  own  comfort  and  ease  ;  and  he  sonal  interest  in  so  doing,  and  still  mote 
can  live  in  luxury  and  fail  to  perceive  if  it  is  against  his  interest  so  to  do,  is  a 
that  he  is  despised.  positive  delusion.  In  man  there  is 

But  conscience,  it  is  again  objected,  always  to  be  found,  more  or  less  con¬ 
do  you  count  it  for  nothing  ?  Certainly  cealed,  the  animal  with  its  carnal  tastes 
conscience  is  a  great  strength,  but  apart  and  appetites  ;  for  him  to  overcome 
from  all  notion  of  God,  or,  in  other  them  and  keep  them  well  subdued,  there 
words,  from  any  absolute  type  of  good  must  be  either  religion  or  a  spiritual 
and  evil,  how  vacillating  and  frail  it  is  !  philosophy  to  lead  him  to  take  an  interest 
Good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  these  in  spiritual  things,  and  influence  his  life 
are  merely  terms  of  comparison  if  it  be  and  acts.  Man  seeks  his  happiness  as 
once  admitted  that  matter  alone  exists,  the  stone  falls,  by  the  force  of  a  natural 
To  be  absolutely  accurate,  these  words  law  ;  it  is,  therefore,  worse  than  useless 
lose  all  their  value,  and  there  remains,  to  attempt  to  inculcate  disinterested 
as  for  animals,  nothing  save  the  mere  duty  and  the  “  Quietist’s  ”  love  of  right, 
pleasure  of  the  moment.  Besides,  con-  What  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
science  becomes  so  rapidly  warped  and  to  open  a  perspective  of  eternal  bliss 
deadened  when  there  is  no  religious  feel-  which  renders  men  regardless  of  their 
ing  to  keep  it  on  the  alert.  Do  you  lot  in  this  life,  and  ready  even,  if  called 
think  that  the  rogue  who  has  enriched  upon  to  do  so,  joyfully  to  lay  it  down, 
himself  with  the  spoils  of  his  victims.  There  are  many  Atheists  who  are 
and  is  luxuriating  in  all  the  enjoyment  reckoned  among  the  best  and  great- 
that  our  capitals  can  procure  him,  suffers  est  men  of  their  day  :  Helvetius,  for  in- 
much  from  remorse  or  qualms  of  con-  stance,  so  humane,  so  full  of  good  woiKs, 
science?  These  are  merely  empty  and  James  Mill,  a  model  of  morality, 
phrases,  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  nothing  stoicd,  cold  and  pure  as  an  antique 
more.  In  the  midst  of  the  business  and  marble  ;  but  these  exceptional  men  are 
pleasures  which  fill  up  his  entire  life  he  of  themselves  philosophers,  not  exposed 
has  no  time  for  feelings  of  remorse,  to  the  ordinary  temptations  of  the  senses. 
Conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  and  formed  by  a  Christian  education  in 
a  man  ;  he  has  not  even  the  leisure  to  the  midst  of  a  Christian  society.  In 
grant  it  an  audience.  every  one  of  our  individual  acts  the  in- 

Duty  without  God  or  a  future  life  is  fluence  exercised  by  the  views  and  opin- 
a  very  fine  word,  but  it  has  no  meaning  ions  of  our  neighbors  is  greater  than  our 
whatever.  To  make  disinterested  at-  own  personal  share.  But  imagine  a 
tachment  to  what  is  right  the  guiding  people  with  religion  entirely  banished 
star  of  human  actions,  and  consequently  from  among  them;  morality  and  the 
the  foundation-stone  of  society,  is  a  mere  idea  of  sacrifice  and  duty  would 
mere  return  to  the  errors  of  Quietism,  disappear  with  it.  Darwinism  teaches 
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that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the 
strongest  and  fittest  should  have  the 
pre-eminence,  and  support  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  the  weaker.  Therefore, 
let  us  employ  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
be  the  strongest,  and  to  take  the  place 
of  others  ;  we  shall,  in  so  doing,  accom¬ 
plish  our  duty,  for  we  shall  be  the  means 
of  occasioning  the  triumph  of  a  natural 
law  which  is  productive  of  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  species.  The  destruction  of  relig¬ 
ion  would  also  have  the  effect  of  merci¬ 
lessly  embittering  the  claims  of  the  poor. 
The  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  com¬ 
munistic  party  are  well  inspired  when 
they  place  the  negation  of  God  at  the 
head  of  their  manifestoes  of  war  against 
society.  The  more  men  are  led  to  count 
on  mere  transitory  and  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ments  (all  hope  of  .heavenly  compensa¬ 
tion  being  denied  them),  the  less  pa¬ 
tiently  will  they  bear  present  social  in¬ 
equality,  which  deprives  them  of  their 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this,  their 
only  world.  If  they  realize  that  they 
can  secure  for  themselves  none  of  these, 
they  will  be  seized  with  an  irrepressible 
hatted,  and  with  an  enraged  fury  for 
the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of 
which  they  consider  themselves  the  vic¬ 
tims.  It  was  feelings  such  as  these 
which  led  the  Paris  Communists  to  set 
Are  to  the  monuments,  the  symbols  of 
the  established  power.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  Atheism  will  Are  the  trail  with 
which  revolutionary  communism  would 
fain  consume  everything  on  that  day 
when,  vanquished,  it  no  longer  sees  the 
possibility  of  realizing  its  schemes  for 
social  reform. 

Naturalism  does  away  with  all  idea  of 
liberty.  In  the  physical  universe  all  is 
settled  by  natural  laws.  If,  therefore, 
man  is  only  matter  he  is  compelled  in¬ 
evitably  to  obey  these  laws.  What  be¬ 
comes,  then,  of  responsibility  and  cul¬ 
pability  ?  The  words  may  be  retained, 
but  they  have  no  more  meaning. 

If  all  hope  of  a  future  existence  must 
be  abandoned,  what  a  sad  lot  human 
life  becomes.  For  a  few  bright  days  of 
joy  and  happiness  what  care  and  sorrow 
and  suffering,  both  in  body  and  mind. 
How  dreary  and  desolate  the  down-hill 
path  to  the  grave  !  How  far  happier 
are  animals  than  men  :  scarcely  any 
sickness,  for  they  live  in  conformity  to 
their  instincts,  and  without  excesses  of 


any  kind  ;  moral  grief  is  unknown  to 
them,  and  their  life  comes  to  an  end 
without  either  apprehensions  or  regrets. 
If  what  we  call  the  soul,  the  mind,  the 
capacity  to  think  and  reason,  is  given 
us  merely  to  cause  suffering,  and  to 
make  us  realize  the  bitterness  of  this  ex¬ 
istence  without  any  to-morrow,  we  have 
well  cause  to  curse  the  gift,  and  man  is 
not,  as  it  is  said,  a  perfected  animal, 
but  an  unfortunate  being,  ceaselessly 
tormented  with  unassuaged  desires  and 
deceived  hopes.  Lamartine  was  quite 
wrong  when  he  wrote,  “  L’homme  est 
un  an|te  d^chu  qui  se  souvient  des 
cieux  ;  ’  he  is  rather  a  pitiable  creature 
who  must  regret  the  clay  from  whence 
he  came. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  true  science 
is  opposed  to  religion.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  explain  everything  by  natural 
causes  or  general  laws  ;  but  whence  do 
these  emanate  ?  Evidently  from  a  great 
supreme  cause.  If  cosmic  matter  be¬ 
came  condensed,  Arstly  as  nebula,  and 
then  as  suns  and  planets  on  which  life 
gradually  became  developed  in  more 
and  more  perfect  forms,  there  is  here  an 
ascending  movement,  a  continuous  prog¬ 
ress  which,  of  itself,  excludes  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  mere  blind  hazard  without  any 
Anal  aim.  Neither  can  I  understand  in 
what  manner  Darwinian  theories  ruin  a 
belief  in  God.  How  were  species  Arst 
formed,  by  evolution  or  by  creation  ? 
Let  us  take  the  horse,  for  instance  : 
cither  it  appeared  as  a  succession  to 
congenial  surroundings,  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  survival  of  the  Attest,  and 
by  a  series  of  insensible  transformations, 
or  it  sprang  up  suddenly  from  the  soil, 
born  of  inorganic  matter  which  so  ar¬ 
ranged  itself  as  to  engender  two  animals 
of  the  equine  species  ;  this  would  be 
spontaneous  generation,  not  of  infusoria 
but  of  a  being  of  superior  organization. 
This  latter  hypothesis  appears  less  prob¬ 
able  than  the  Arst,  and  less  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  providential  plan,  for  has 
it  not  been'said,  natura  non  facit  saltus  1 
Scientinc  men,  who  are  in  favor  of  re¬ 
ligion — Pasteur,  for  instance — have  con¬ 
tested  spontaneous  generation,  and  have 
shown  by  experiments  that  it  does  not 
take  place,  whereas  many  naturalists  and 
geologists,  even  though  they  ate  Catho¬ 
lics,  as  for  instance  D’Omalius  de  Halloy 
and  Van  Beneden  in  Belgium,  admit  the 
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theory  of  transformation.  Science  may 
discover  a  linking  of  causes  and  effects 
which  it  terms  natural  laws,  but  as  Mr. 
G.  J.  Komanes  recently  wrote  in  this 
Review  :  “  It  may  very  well  be  that 
unless  they  were  themselves  ordained  by 
a  disposing  mind,  these  physical  causes 
could  neither  have  come  into  existence, 
nor  afterward  have  conspired  to  produce 
by  their  combined  activity  an  orderly 
cosmos." 

Briefly,  then,  without  a  belief  in  God 
and  in  the  soul’s  immortality,  any  code 
of  morality  must  be  lacking  in  basis, 
and  consequently  the  social  order,  which 
rests  on  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
is  being  undermined  at  its  foundations. 
If  all  religious  feeling  were  entirely  to 
melt  away,  a  return  to  primitive  bar¬ 
barism  would  be  inevitable.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  religion  has  every¬ 
where  presided  over  the  development  of 
civilization.  If,  therefore,  civilization 
is  not  destined  to  perish,  religion,  in  one 
or  other  form,  will  continue  to  supply 
moral  rules  of  conduct,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  incentive  for  the  , accomplishment 
of  duty. 

But  what  will  this  form  be  ?  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  it  will  be  an 
emanation  of^Christianity.  No  new  re¬ 
ligion  will  be  invented.  The  age  is  past 
and  gone  in  which  the  Ideal  was  incar¬ 
nated  in  history  under  the  form  of  reve¬ 
lation.  Christianity  brought  men  back 
to  the  pure  and  simple  teaching  of 
Christ,  embodying  the  practice  of  char¬ 
ity  and  the  obligation  to  aim  at  perfec¬ 
tion  :  "  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect, 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self  ” — this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the 
religion  par  excellence.  If  any  be  des¬ 
tined  to  survive,  it  would  be  such 
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plain  teaching  and  simple  faith  as 
this. 

But  religion,  which  is  indispensable 
as  the  foundation  of  true  morality  and 
of  high  principles,  can  it  subsist  without 
any  formula,  organization,  or  public 
worship— reduced  to  a  mere  individual 
faith  with  no  exterior  manifestation 
whatever  ?  I  do  not  think  it  can.  All 
doctrine,  especially  when  it  has  to  regu¬ 
late  man’s  actions  in  life,  must  be  clearly 
defined.  The  existence  of  human  beings 
and  of  society  in  general  cannot  be  based 
on  a  doubt  or  a  negation.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  may  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  in 
search  of  truth  ;  but  men  in  general, 
and  children  more  especially,  require 
clear  and  absolute  affirmations. 

Daily  experience  shows  us  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  form  of  worship.  Any  feeling 
unsustained  by  outward  manifestations 
languishes  and  tends  to  expire.  The 
connection  between  the  physical  and  the 
mental  is  such  that  the  one  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  other.  For  religious  feeling 
to  be  a  living  force  and  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
excited  and  vivified  by  outward  mani¬ 
festations,  by  the  meeting  of  members 
of  one  faith  together,  and  by  symbolic 
practices.  Freemasonry  has  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  in  North  America 
even  the  Atheists  have  a  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  E.  Quinet  writes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  : — 

"  Man  wilt  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
through  life  without  a  word  of  any  sort  to  con¬ 
nect  him  with  the  immortals,  those  who  have 
gone  before.  He  will  neither  enter  this  world 
nor  leave  it  in  secret,  like  a  leaf  which  is  born 
and  dies.  He  requires  a  witness  to  answer 
for  him  before  the  community  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Be  it  strength,  greatness,  or  weak¬ 
ness,  such  is  his  nature  ;  he  cannot  change  it.'* 

— Contemporary  Review. 


IN  A  CONNING  TOWER. 

How  I  Took  H.M.S.  “  Majestic  "  into  Action. 


Have  you  ever  stood  within  a  Con¬ 
ning  Tower?  No;  then  you  have  not 
set  foot  in  a  spot  where  the  spirit  of 
man  has  borne  the  fiercest  and  direst 
stress  to  which  the  fell  ingenuity  of  the 
modem  world  has  learnt  to  subject  it. 
You  have  not  seen  the  place  where  the 


individual  wages  a  twofold  contest  with 
the  power  of  the  tempest  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  enemy,  where,  controlling 
with  a  touch  and  guiding  with  his  will 
the  gigantic  forces  of  Nature,  he  stands 
alone  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  as¬ 
serts  amid  the  awful  crash  of  the  men- 
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tal  and  physical  battle,  the  splendid 
majesty  of  the  spiiit  of  man.  For  in¬ 
deed  there  is  nothing  grander,  more  con¬ 
soling  to  humanity,  than  the  power  of 
man  to  hold  his  own  unshaken  and  un¬ 
shakable  in  the  face  of  unknown  and  in¬ 
calculable  dangers,  upborne  by  the  high 
inspiration  of  personal  courage,  by  de¬ 
votion  to  duty,  or  by  the  power  of  faith. 

“  Such  a  gift  is  vouchsafed  to  man 
but  it  is  often  bought  at  a  great  price, 
and  often  though  life  be  spared  to  him 
who  wins  it,  and  though  the  human  pro¬ 
tagonist  come  out  a  victor  in  the  con¬ 
test,  he  survives  with  the  scars  of  the 
terrible  conflict  burnt  in  forever  upon 
his  inmost  soul. 

I  have  known  a  man,  a  giant  in  mind 
and  body,  emerge  from  the  ordeal  with 
hair  blanched  in  an  hour  by  the  dread 
and  strain  of  the  conflict.  Another  I 
could  tell  you  of,  he  who  writes  these 
lines,  to  whom  the  struggle  between  fear 
and  duty,  between  terror  and  pride, 
brought  the  keenest  suffering  and  the 
hardest  trial  which  a  man  can  bear. 

Yes,  I  use  the  words  fear  and  terror. 
I  who  have  fought  not  without  honor 
and  success  for  my  sovereign  and  my 
country,  who  bear  on  my  breast  the 
cross  for  valor,  and  whose  name  is  not 
unknown  among  my  countrymen  and 
my  comrades. 

But  let  me  come  to  the  story  I  have 
to  tell  you.  You  have  never  set  foot 
inside  a  conning  tower.  Let  me  do  the 
honors  of  my  old  ship,  and  let  me  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  on  board  H.M.S. 

Majestic,”  as  she  lies  at  anchor  at 
Spithead.  There  she  floats,  a  heavy 
mass  upon  the  water,  ugly  enough  no 
doubt  to  an  artist’s  eye,  but  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  combination  of  trimness  and 
strength  very  grateful  to  a  sailor,  and 
especially  to  a  sailor  who  knows  every 
inch  of  her  within  and  without,  and 
whose  duty  it  has  been  to  make  use  of 
her  terrible  powers  in  war. 

It  is  but  a  little  way  from  the  gig 
alongside  on  to  the  deck,  and  the  ship 
in  a  bit  of  a  sea  is  all  awash  where  we 
stand.  But  we  can  take  many  a  green 
sea  on  board  the  “  Majestic  ’  ’  without 
being  any  the  worse,  and  it  takes  a  good 
deal  to  upset  the  equanimity  of  twelve 
thousand  tons.  Step  through  the  door 
there.  Stoop  and  raise  your  feet,  for  it 
is  a  strait  gate.  Now  turn  and  look  at 


the  door  you  have  passed.  Talk  of  a 
banker’s  strong  room,  what  banker  in 
the  world  has  a  door  like  that ;  twelve 
inches  of  iron  and  steel,  with  a  face  that 
will  turn  all  the”  villainous  centre-bits  ” 
that  ever  were  forged  ?  But  the  door 
must  needs  be  strong,  for  the  treasure  it 
has  to  keep  behind  it  is  the  honor  of  the 
flag,  and  those  who  knock  will  come 
with  a  rat  tat  equal  to  50,000  tons  on 
the  square  foot.  Now  climb  again  : 
here  we  have  more  space,  and  things 
look  more  like  the  old  man-of-war  of  the 
story  books.  Six  guns  on  a  broadside 
and  over  a  hundred  men  in  the  battery. 
Ah,  when  I  think  of  that  gun-deck  as  I 
saw  it  once  !  You  mark  the  racer  of 
this  after  gun  ;  come  forward  now  to 
No.  3  on  the  port  side.  All  that  is  new 
work,  a  single  shell  ripped  the  battery 
side  away  for  fifty  feet  from  this  point 
where  you  stand.  Carriages,  bulkheads, 
girders,  beams,  crumpled  and  torn  like  a 
tangle  of  bunch  grass  by  an  autumn  gale. 

This  is  the  spot  to  which  I  wish  to 
lead  you.  This  is  the  conning  tower  of 
H.M.S.  ”  Majestic.”  A  chamber  scarce 
six  foot  across,  encumbered  as  you  see 
with  a  score  of  appliances  which  dimin¬ 
ish  the  scanty  space  which  it  affords. 
Touch  the  wall  in  front  of  you,  a  for¬ 
midable  partition  is  it  not?  Twelve 
inches  of  solid  steel  and  iron,  and  car¬ 
ried  down  far  into  the  framework  of  the 
ship.  Note  too  above  your  head  a  solid 
roof  of  steel.  This  is  the  fighting  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ”  Majestic.”  ”  The  fighting 
position,”  you  will  say,  “  but  how  can  an 
action  be  conducted  from  a  spot  from 
which  no  enemy  is  visible  ?”  Stand 
here  and  bring  your  eye  to  the  level  of  the 
armor-plating,  and  mark  the  narrow  slit 
between  the  Jarched  cupola  above  us, 
and  the  steel  walls  of  the  chamber  ; 
sweep  your  eye  round,  and  the  whole 
horizon  will  come  within  your  view. 
Look  down,  and  in  front  of  you  is  the 
sharp  bow  of  the  ship,  and  the  two  long 
white  muzzles  of  the  guns  protruding 
many  feet  from  the  forward  turret. 
Now  look  inside  at  the  fittings  of  the 
conning  tower,  and  read  the  inscriptions 
on  the  brass  tablets  which  surround  it. 
Over  that  group  of  speaking-tubes  on 
your  right  you  see  the  words,  ”  Bow 
torpedo  tube”  and  “above-water  tor¬ 
pedo  tube.”  On  the  left  is  the  voice 
tube  to  the  engine-room.  That  key 
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completes  the  circuit  which  discharges 
the  great  guns. 

Here  in  the  centre  is  the  steam  steer* 
ing-wheel,  binnacle  and  compass.  AH 
very  trim  and  ship-shape,”  you  will  say, 
**  and  an  immense  convenience  to  the 
commanding  officer  to  have  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  ship  brought  under 
his  hand.” 

Convenient,  yes  !  but  let  your  imagi¬ 
nation  come  to  the  aid  of  your  observa¬ 
tion.  Here  lies  the  great  ironclad,  ”  a 
painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean 
but  see  her  as  1  have  seen  her  ;  think, 
if  you  can,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  forces  within  this  little 
space,  and  try  to  realize,  as  clearly  as 
any  man  who  has  not  passed  through 
the  ordeal  can  realize,  the  strain  upon 
the  human  mind  which  is  placed  in  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  this  mighty  engine  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

Every  Englishman  who  is  worth  his 
salt  knows  something  of  the  glorious 
naval  annals  of  his  country.  The  names 
of  Rodney,  Howe,  and  Nelson  are  hap¬ 
pily  and  rightly  household  words  among 
us  ;  we  honor  and  revere  those  splendid 
masters  of  their  art.  Courage,  skill, 
and  a  magnificent  patriotism  were  theirs. 
All  that  their  country  demanded  of  them 
they  did.  But  compare  for  a  moment 
the  position  of  any  one  of  those  great 
officers  in  the  action,  and  that  which  the 
fearful  ingenuity  of  modern  science  has 
imposed  on  their  successors.  On  the 
one  hand  we  had  the  Admiral  standing 
on  his  quarterdeck,  his  star  upon  his 
breast,  the  central  figure  of  his  crew, 
animating  them  by  his  presence,  and  in¬ 
spiring  the  group  of  officers  who  stand 
around  him  with  the  spirit  which  his 
great  example  in  previous  victories  has 
set  them.  By  his  side  stands  the  Mas¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  his  business  to  sail  and  navi¬ 
gate  the  ship.  The  first  lieutenant, 
charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  crew 
and  the  fighting  of  the  guns,  will  see 
that  there  is  no  slackness,  no  want  of 
skill  in  working  the  long  tiers  of  the 
broadside  carronades  ;  an  easy  task,  for 
it  does  not  require  either  his  vigilance 
or  the  example  of  his  subordinates  to 
strengthen  the  fierce  rivalry  between 
each  gun’s  crew.  Already  the  order  has 
been  passed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
ship  to  lay  itself  alongside  of  the  enemy 
and  to  remain  there  tiU  she  has  struck. 


The  Master  will  lay  the  ship  alongside, 
and  the  grimy  gunners  will  continue  to 
discharge  their  pieces  at  point-blank 
range  until  the  wooden  wall  of  the  op¬ 
posing  ship  is  battered  into  a  shapeless 
mass  of  smoking  timber,  and  until  the 
joyful  news  comes  from  the  deck  that 
the  enemy’s  ensign  has  sunk  from  the 
peak  in  token  of  submission. 

That  was  in  the  olden  time.  What 
are  the  conditions  of  modern  war  ? 

Here  in  this  spot  is  concentrated  the 
whole  power  of  the  tremendous  machine 
which  we  call  an  ironclad  ship. 

Such  power  was  never  till  the  world 
began  concentrated  under  the  direction 
of  man,  and  all  that  power,  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  direct  it,  the  will  to  apply  it, 
the  knowledge  to  utilize  it,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  and  one  only. 

What  is  this  power  ? 

Talk  of  Jove  with  his  thunderbolts, 
of  Nasmyth  with  his  hammer  !  the  fables 
of  mythology  and  the  facts  of  latter-day 
science  !  where  has  there  ever  been  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  to  it  ?  Here  in  the 
conning  tower  stands  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  beneath  his  feet  lie  hidden 
powers  which  the  mind  can  scarcely 
grasp,  but  which  one  and  all  are  made 
subservient  to  his  will,  and  his  will 
alone.  Picture  him  as  he  stands  at  his 
post  before  the  battle  begins  ;  all  is 
quiet  enough,  there  is  scarcely  a  sound 
save  the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the 
smooth  white  sides  of  the  ironclad,  and 
no  outward  sign  of  force  save  the  ripple 
of  the  parted  waters  falling  off  on  either 
side  of  the  ram  as  it  sheers  through  the 
water.  But  mark  that  white  thread 
escaping  from  the  steam-pipe  astern,  a 
fleecy  vapor  rising  into  the  air  and-  noth¬ 
ing  more  !  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  it 
means  that  far  down  below  some  thirty 
glowing  furnaces  are  roaring  under  the 
blast  of  steam  ;  that  in  the  great  cy¬ 
lindrical  boilers  the  water  is  bubbling, 
surging,  struggling,  as  the  fierce  burning 
gases  pass  through  the  flues  ;  and  that 
the  prisoned  steam,  tearing  and  thrust¬ 
ing  at  the  tough  sides  of  the  boilers,  is 
already  raising  the  valves  and  blowing 
off  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds.  It 
means  that  the  captain  in  his  conning 
tower  has  but  to  press  the  button  by  his 
side,  and  in  a  moment  the  four  great  en¬ 
gines  will  be  driving  the  twin  screws 
Ihiough  the  water  with  the  force  of 
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12,000  horse-power,  and  that  the  great 
ship  with  the  dead  weight  of  12,000  tons 
will  be  rushing  onward  at  a  speed  of 
over  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

In  her  turret  and  in  her  broadside 
batteries  there  is  a  deep  hush  of  expec¬ 
tation  :  but  there  too.  waiting  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  “  flash  of  the  will  that 
can,”  lie  forces  of  destruction  which 
appall  the  imagination. 

Far  down  below  our  feet  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  great  guns  lie  the  dark 
masses  of  the  powder  charges.  A  touch, 
a  spark,  and  in  a  sheet  of  flame  and  with 
the  crash  of  thunder  the  steel  shot  will 
rush  from  their  muzzles,  speeding  on 
their  way  2000  feet  in  a  second,  and 
dealing  their  blow  with  the  impact  of 
60,000  foot-tons — 5000  pounds  weight 
of  metal  discharged  by  one  touch  of  the 
captain’s  hand.  Nor  is  this  ail  ;  an¬ 
other  touch  and  another  signal  will  liber¬ 
ate  the  little  clips  which  detain  the  four 
Whitehead  torpedoes  in  their  tubes.  A 
puff  of  powder,  a  click,  as  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  started  and  the  two  screws  are  set 
off  whirling,  and  with  a  straight  silent 
plunge  the  long  steel  torpedoes  will  dive 
into  the  water,  and  at  their  appointed 
depth  will  speed  on  their  way  thirty 
miles  an  hour  on  their  awful  errand  of 
destruction.  Move  that  switch,  and 
through  the  dark  wall  of  the  night  a 
long  straight  beam  will  shoot  forth  with 
the  radiance  of  40,000  candies,  turning 
the  night  into  day. 

A  word  spoken  through  that  tube  will 
let  loose  the  hailstorm  of  steel  and  lead 
from  the  quick-firing  and  machine  guns 
on  the  upper  deck  and  in  the  tops.  A 
discharge  of  shot  and  shell,  not  to  be 
counted  by  tens  or  scores  but  by  hun¬ 
dreds  '  and  thousands,  a  storm  before 
which  no  living  thing  can  stand,  and 
under  which  all  but  the  strongest  de¬ 
fences  will  wither  and  melt  away  like  a 
snow  bank  under  an  April  shower. 

And  last  and  most  terrible  of  all,  there 
is  one  other  force  ready  to  the  captain’s 
hand  ;  a  force,  the  sum  of  all  the  others, 
and  which,  if  rightly  utilized,  is  as  irre¬ 
sistible  as  the  swelling  of  the  ocean  tide, 
or  the  hand  of  Death.  By  your  side 
and  under  your  hand  are  the  spokes  of 
the  steam  steering-wheel  ;  far  forward 
under  the  swirling  wave,  which  rises 
round  the  ship’s  cut-water,  lies  the  ram, 
the  most  terrible,  the  most  fatal  of  all 


the  engines  of  maritime  warfare.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  hand  which  turns  that 
little  wheel  to  guide  and  to  direct  the 
fearful  impact  of  the  ram. 

Think  what  the  power  confided  to 
one  man’s  hand  must  be;  12,000  tons 
of  dead  weight  driven  forward  by  the 
frantic  energy  of  12,000  horse-power, 
plunging  and  surging  along  through 
the  yielding  waves,  at  a  speed  of  ten 
feet  in  every  second,  and  with  a  mo¬ 
mentum  so  huge,  that  the  mathematical 
expression  which  purports  to  represent 
it  to  the  mind  conveys  no  idea  to  an  in¬ 
telligence  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
conception  so  vast.  To  receive  a  blow 
from  the  ram  is  death,  the  irretrievable 
catastrophe  of  a  ship’s  career.  To  de¬ 
liver  such  a  blow  is  certain  victory.  It 
is  with  the  captain,  and  with  the  captain 
alone,  as  he  stands  here  in  the  conning 
tower,  that  the  responsibility  of  inflict¬ 
ing  or  encountering  this  awful  fate  lies. 

Now  you  will  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  never  since  the  world 
began  have  such  forces  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man,  whose  eye 
alone  must  see  the  opportunity,  whose 
judgment  alone  must  enable  him  to  util¬ 
ize  it,  and  whose  hand  alone  must  give 
effect  to  all  that  his  courage,  his  wis¬ 
dom,  and  his  duty  prompt. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  what  business 
have  I,  a  naval  officer,  to  allow  such 
notions  as  these  to  run  through  my 
brain  ;  what  business  have  I  to  talk 
about  anxiety  or  responsibility  ?  The 
sailor’s  duty  is  plain  ;  he  has  got  to  find 
the  enemy,  to  fight  him,  and  to  beat 
him.  If  he  is  either  fearful  or  anxious, 
he  is  a  man  out  of  place.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  naval  officers  are  after  all  made 
of  much  the  same  stuff  as  other  people  ; 
and  there  are  certain  circumstances  in 
which  their  minds,  however  carefully  tu¬ 
tored  and  prepared,  are  as  much  open  to 
the  strain  of  terror  and  anxiety  as  those  of 
their  comrades  upon  shore.  Habit,  per¬ 
sonal  courage,  and  a  sense  of  duty  may 
enable  them  to  overcome  these  enemies, 
but  they  feel  their  assaults.  Do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  man  when  he  tells  you  that  he  does 
not  know  what  fear  is  on  going  into  an 
action  ;  above  all,  do  not  believe  it  of 
the  captain  of  a  modern  ironclad  when 
about  to  engage  with  an  enemy  of  equal 
strength.  True,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  carry  out  the  duties  which  years 
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of  practice  have  taught  him  how  to  per¬ 
form  ;  but  the  heart  never  beat  in  a 
human  frame  whose  pulsation  was  not 
quickened  by  the  presence  of  danger. 
Sit  at  home  and  study  the  phenomena 
of  electiicity,  codify  the  laws  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  analyze  the  progress  of  the 
lightning  with  a  Leyden  jar  and  an  elec¬ 
trometer,  and  you  will  doubtless  learn 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  with  a  purely  scientific  interest. 
But  stand  alone  in  the  night  on  the 
mountain  side,  amid  the  roar  and  flash 
of  a  tropical  storm,  and  you  must  be 
either  more  or  less  than  human  if  your 
imagination  and  your  spirit  are  not 
moved  and  awed  by  the  fierce  play  of 
Nature.  And  so  it  is  with  those  who 
in  the  time  of  battle  have  to  command 
a  ship  of  war. 

By  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  had 
not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  colleagues,  I 
had  been  two  years  in  command  of  my 
ship  when  the  late  war  came  upon  us. 
I  knew  her,  as  I  have  said,  from  stem  to 
stern,  from  her  armored  “  top  ”  to  her 
iron  keel,  and  by  day  and  by  night,  in 
my  waking  hours  and  in  my  dreams,  I 
had  been  going  through  every  conceiv¬ 
able  form  of  engagement  which  my  ex¬ 
perience  or  my  imagination  could  sug¬ 
gest  as  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
“Majestic.”  But  sleeping  or  waking, 
by  the  light  of  experience  or  by  the  light 
of  fancy,  I  ever  saw  one  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  should  stand  in  this  con¬ 
ning  tower,  and  should  be  called  upon 
to  take  into  my  hand  for  good  or  for  ill, 
for  success  or  failure,  the  mighty  power 
of  the  ship,  and  to  make  myself  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  honor  of  the  flag,  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  and  the  lives  of  the  crew. 

And  always  one  great  fact  remained 
present  to  my  mind,  that  it  was  I,  and 
I  alone,  who  must  do  this  thing  ;  that 
on  my  judgment,  on  my  skill,  on  my 
courage,  must  depend  the  issue  of  the 
day.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how 
deeply  this  feeling  of  responsibility 
weighed  upon  my  spirit,  and  how  ear¬ 
nestly  I  prayed  that  when  the  time  of  trial 
came  I  might  be  found  worthy  of  the 
post  I  held. 

Well !  at  last  the  time  did  come. 
Everybody  knows  how  strangely  things 
were  done  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and 
everybody  remembers  the  merciful  es¬ 
capes  from  destruction,  due  not  to  fore¬ 


thought  but  to  chance,  which  enabled 
the  country  to  survive  the  blunders  and 
the  wanton  carelessness  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  to  live  through  the  first 
shock  of  the  war.  Luckily  we  all  know 
too  how  after  chance  had  given  us  this 
happy  and  undeserved  respite,  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  our  seamen,  backed  by  the 
energy  of  our  constructors,  enabled  us 
to  regain  and  to  assert  that  |mastery  of 
the  sea  which  we  had  so  nearly  lost. 

It  was  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  hap¬ 
pier  period,  when  the  need  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  system  had  ibegun  to  dawn  up¬ 
on  the  official  mind,  but  before  much 
had  been  done  to  give  effect  to  the 
newly-awakened  conviction,  that  the 
“  Majestic  was  ordered  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  fleet. 

We  steamed  out  of  Portsmouth  Har¬ 
bor  alone.  It  was  a  mad  thing,  and 
everybody  knew  it. 

It  was  an  axiom  which  every  one  of 
the  gentlemen  at  Whitehall  had  long  ago 
committed  himself  to  on  paper,  that  no 
heavy  ironclad  should  go  to  sea  in  time 
of  war  without  an  attendant  squadron 
of  cruisers,  despatch  vessels,  and  tor¬ 
pedo-boats.  But  beggars  must  not  be 
choosers  ;  there  was  urgent  need  for  my 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  our 
cruisers,  despatch  vessels  and  torpedo- 
boats  had  too  much  to  do  in  performing 
the  immediate  duties,  which  the  stress 
of  the  situation  and  the  want  of  any 
reasonable  organization  had  forced  upon 
them,  to  allow  of  their  attending  the 
“  Majestic  ’’  on  her  southward  journey. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  my  feelings 
when  our  sailing  orders  arrived  ;  the 
mingled  sensations  which  passed  through 
my  brain  would  be  hard  to  analyze.  At 
last  the  moment  had  come  when  the  si»- 
preme  ambition  of  my  life  was  to  be  re¬ 
alized,  and  I  was  to  command  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  actual  war.  At 
the  same  time  the  total  want  of  any  ex¬ 
perience  to  guide  me  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  was  now  my  duty  to  undertake, 
and  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  theories  which  my 
studies  in  peace  time  had  led  me  to  form, 
weighed  upon  my  spirit  to  a  painful  de¬ 
gree.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  as 
we  passed  the  Warner  Light,  and  1  tele¬ 
graphed  “  full-speed  ahead,”  my  feeling 
was  one  of  extraordinary  exhilaration. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  mental  at- 
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mosphere  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 
ship  ;  but  one  characteristic  struck  me 
as  being  of  good  omen  ;  and  that  was 
the  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
fellowship  which  seemed  to  animate  all 
ranks  of  the  ship’s  company. 

One  odd  incident  I  remember  as  pe> 
culiar  to  myself.  I  had  fully  determined 
before  I  leh  port  that  I  would  disman* 
tie  my  cabin  of  all  the  pretty  knick- 
knacks  and  ornaments  of  which  1  was 
so  proud,  and  which  made  it  so  charm¬ 
ing  and  comfortable  a  retreat.  When, 
however,  the  actual  moment  came  for 
carrying  my  intention  into  effect,  I  felt 
an  indescribable  reluctance  to  ’give  the 
necessary  orders,  and  in  the  end  1  went 
to  sea  with  scarcely  a  visible  alteration 
having  been  effected  in  the  arrangements 
of  my  cabin.  The  contrast  between  the 
pretty  and  homelike  surroundings  in 
which  I  studied  once  more  my  plan  of 
action,  and  the  terrible  realities  of  the 
situation  with  which  I  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  find  myself  face  to  face,  dwells 
with  a  singular  distinctness  in  my  mem¬ 
ory. 

Our  object  being  to  reach  Gibraltar 
unmolested  and  in  good  fighting  trim, 
we  naturally  gave  the  shore  a  wide 
offing. 

We  had  passed  the  Lizard  Light  some 
two  hours  when  we  came  in  contact 
with  the  first  evidences  that  the  ocean 
had  become  the  scene  of  a  bloody  and 
fatal  conflict.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
we  fell  in  with  H. M.S.  “Shannon” 
slowly  making  her  way  homeward,  and 
bearing  plain  marks  of  the  strife  in 
which  she  had  been  engaged.  We  ex¬ 
changed  signals  with  her,  but  she  re¬ 
potted  that  she  had  not  seen  an  enemy’s 
ship  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  not 
till  long  afterward  that  we  learnt  the 
particulars  of  the  engagement  from 
which  she  had  just  emerged.  How, 
overtaken  by  a  protected  cruiser,  she 
had  lost  no  less  than  eighty  men  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  work  her  broadside 
guns  ;  how,  preserved  from  destruction 
by  her  armored  belt,  she  had  maintained 
herself  until,  by  a  lucky  discharge  of  the 
new  9-inch  B.L.  gun,  which  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  in  a  fit  of  unwonted  prescience, 
had  placed  in  the  bows,  she  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exploding  a  heavy  shell  in  a 
vital  part  of  the  enemy’^  ship.  How, 
safe  from  pursuit,  but  with  her  crew 


decimated  and  her  armor  in  splinters, 
she  had  made  her  way  back  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  a  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of 
her  crew  and  to  the  error  of  her  de¬ 
signers. 

It  was  two  o’clock  on  the  following 
day  that  the  look-out  sighted  a  strange 
vessel  hull  down  on  the  port  bow.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  diminished  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  vessels  revealed 
to  us  the  three  funnels  and  the  raking 
masts  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  fast  cruisers. 
A  good  glass  enabled  us  to  detect  two 
torpedo-boats  steaming  along  under  her 
quarter.  I  knew  at  once  what  our 
friend  was  about,  and  I  longed  for  a 
swift  companion  whom  I  might  despatch 
in  pursuit ;  but  such  good  fortune  was 
not  to  be.  After  making  a  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  us,  the  stranger  went  about, 
and  steaming  at  full  speed  was  soon  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon.  To  follow  her  was 
impossible,  nor  would  it  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  instructions  had  I  pos¬ 
sessed  the  three  extra  knots  which  would 
have  put  me  on  an  equality  with  her  ; 
but  I  was  pretty  sure,  and  the  event 
proved  that  I  was  right,  that  she  had 
not  paid  us  her  visit  of  inspection  for 
nothing. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following 
night  we  were  steering  west-south-west, 
and  our  object  in  keeping  so  far  from 
the  land  had  been  fulfilled,  for  we  had 
sighted  nothing  but  a  homeward-bound 
British  steamer  from  Valparaiso,  which 
had  made  a  clear  run  at  an  average  rate 
of  sixteen  knots,  and  had  not  been  mo¬ 
lested  by  any  enemy. 

It  was  just  after  seven  bells  in  the 
morning  watch  that  the  look-out  man  on 
the  top  signalled  a  vessel  hull  down  on 
the  port  bow.  It  was  a  fairly  bright 
morning,  and  the  distance,  as  far  as  we 
could  calculate,  between  ourselves  and 
the  vessel  in  question  was  about  twelve 
miles. 

Whoever  the  stranger  might  prove  to 
be,  there  was  little  necessity  for  any  ex¬ 
tra  precaution  on  board  the  “  Majestic.” 
Throughout  the  night  the  water-tight 
doors  had  been  closed  ;  all  movable 
bulkheads  and  unnecessary  fittings  had 
long  ago  been  removed  and  stowed. 
Every  man  knew  his  station,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  occasion  to  hurry 
the  men  over  their  breakfast  ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  keep  them  from  their 
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fighting  stations,  or  from  any  point  from 
which  a  view  of  the  stranger  could  be 
obtained.  In  a  very  few  minutes  it  l>e- 
came  apparent  that,  whether  friend  or 
foe,  the  new-comer  was  heading  directly 
for  us.  Our  orders  were  not  to  seek  an 
engagement ;  in  this  case  it  was  evident 
that  we  should  scarcely  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  refusing  one,  provided  that  we 
held  our  course,  and  that  it  was  an 
enemy’s  ship  that  was  in  sight. 

We  were  not  long  in  doubt  upon  this 
head.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  not  only 
the  form  but  the  colors  of  the  stranger 
became  clearly  apparent,  and  the  colors 
were  those  which  it  was  our  duty  at  any 
cost  to  lower.*  The  ship  itself  was  as 
familiar  to  me  as  the  flag  which  she 
bore.  In  these  days,  when  photography 
and  an  elaborate  professional  literature 
have  recorded  the  form  and  peculiarity 
of  every  important  ship-of-war  afloat,  it 
would  have  been  strange  had  I  not  rec¬ 
ognized  the  formidable  lines  of  the  antag¬ 
onist  with  which  we  were  so  soon  to  be 
in  conflict.  But  my  acquaintance  with 
my  adversary  was  a  more  intimate  one 
than  any  which  the  study  of  books  could 
have  conferred.  It  was  not  three  months 
since  I  had  been  on  board  of  her.  Nor 
was  this  all  ;  not  only  did  I  know  the 
ship,  but  I  knew  who  was  in  command 
of  her.  Many  a  time  had  I  met  Cap¬ 
tain  C - when  he  represented  his 

country  as  Naval  Attach^  in  London. 
A  more  gallant  officer,  a  more  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman,  never  wore  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  honorable  service  to  which 
he  belonged. 

I  confess  that  when  I  first  realized 
who  was  my  opponent,  a  sensation  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind  passed  through  mr 
brain.  On  the  one  hand,  feeling  as  I 
did  perfect  confldence  in  my  ship  and 
in  my  crew,  and  rejoicing,  as  every  man 
in  my  position  would  have  done,  at  this 
opportunity  of  performing  the  highest 
duty  of  my  profession,  1  was  gratified 


*  We  learnt  subsequently  that  the  ironclad 
had  been  attended  by  the  cruiser  and  torpedo- 
boats  which  we  had  seen  on  the  previous  day. 
Her  auxiliaries  had  remained  in  port  to  coal, 
with  orders  to  follow  at  speed  in  a  few  hours. 
Happilyon  leaving  port  they  had  been  picked  up 
by  H.M.  ships  "  Blenheim  ’*  and  “  Cossack,*’ 
which  alter  a  running  fight  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  had  sunk  the  torpedo-boats  and  captured 
the  cruiser. 


that  my  opponent  was  a  man  whose  de¬ 
feat  must  add  a  special  lustre  to  the  efforts 
of  my  crew  if  they  should  be  successful. 
On  the  other  hand  I  felt,  as  I  stood  on 
the  bridge  as  the  two  ships  neared  each 
other,  that  the  conflict  must  inevitably 
be  not  merely  between  material  appli¬ 
ances  on  either  side,  but  between  the 
brain  and  the  heart  of  two  men  whose 
fortunes  and  whose  reputations  were 
equally  at  stake  ;  and  I  knew  that  the 
great  ship  that  was  bearing  down  upon 
us  was  guided  by  a  master  mind,  which 
would  be  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
ready  to  strike,  and  merciless  to  gain 
victory  at  any  cost.  It  was  to  be  a  bat¬ 
tle,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  also  to  be  a 
duel,  and  a  duel  to  the  death. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  first 
sighting  the  enemy,  the  distance  between 
us  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  two  miles. 
The  crew  were  at  their  quarters,  the 
guns  were  loaded,  the  torpedoes  were 
charged  and  ready  for  action,  and  the 
boilers  were  blowing  off  at  their  highest 
pressure  ;  for  it  had  always  been  my 
fixed  determination  to  fight  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  full  speed.  Up  to  this  time  I 
was  standing  close  to  the  chart  house  on 
the  upper  bridge  ;  perhaps  not  the  wisest 
place  to  have  selected,  but  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  myself  as  long  as  possible 
of  the  full  power  to  sweep  the  horizon 
which  my  entry  into  my  appointed  station 
in  the  conning  tower  would  so  inevitably 
curtail.  It  was  hard  at  such  a  moment 
to  believe  that  the  peaceful  aspect  before 
us  must  be  changed  before  we  were 
many  minutes  older  into  a  hideous  tem¬ 
pest  of  Are  and  blood.  Many  of  us  on 
both  sides  had  served  our  respective 
countries  for  many  years,  but  there  was 
not  one  of  us  to  whom  the  circumstance) 
of  the  approaching  battle  were  not  abso¬ 
lutely  new  and  beyond  experience.  The 
ship  was  making  105  revolutions  and 
was  running  at  a  very  high  speed,  over 
seventeen  knots  ;  but  the  only  sound 
was  the  crash  of  the  engines,  as  familiar 
to  us  as  the  very  pulsation  of  our  own 
hearts  and  scarcely  more  noticed.  By 
my  side  stood  two  of  my  officers,  my 
gunnery  and  navigating  officers,  my  sig¬ 
nalman  and  one  of  his  staff.  The  time 
for  conversation  had  gone  by  ;  we  had 
said  all  that  had  to  he  said,  but  one 
more  remark  remained  to  be  made. 

**  Mr.  Maitland,”  I  said  to  the  staff- 
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commander  ;  “  I  shall  not  require  your 
services  ;  this  will  be  a  matter  of  tactics, 
and  not  of  navigation  ;  we  may  be  in 
need  of  officers  before  the  day  is  out. 

I  must  ask  you  to  leave  the  bridge  ;  I 
know  you  will  regret  it,  but  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  service  demand  it.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  officer  had  hardly  left 
the  ladder,  when  a  tongue  of  flame  shot 
forth  from  the  forward  barbette  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  thick  eddying  bank  of 
white  smoke  rolled  and  tumbled  over 
her  bows,  driven  forward  by  the  blast 
of  the  great  gun.  There  was  a  pause, 
short  enough  indeed  in  our  ordinary 
reckoning  of  time,  but  fully  long  enough 
for  anxious  and  excited  nerves  to  ap¬ 
preciate  ere  the  hostile  message  reached 
its  destination.  Suddenly,  some  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  the  “  Majestic,”  there 
rose  into  the  air  a  vast  column  of  water, 
and  the  eye,  naturally  following  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  shot,  marked  the  great 
jets  which  sprang  up  far  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  projectile  ricochetted  over 
the  water. 

The  action  had  begun,  and  sooner 
than  I  had  expected.  The  range  was  a 
long  one — too  long  to  my  thinking — but 
evidently  the  enemy  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  time  had  come  when 
duty  demanded  that  I  should  take  my 
appointed  station.  I  descended  to  the 
conning  tower,  followed  by  my  subor¬ 
dinates.  As  I  passed  down  the  ladder, 
I  saw  the  men  duly  posted  at  their  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  tops  and  on  .the  superstruc¬ 
ture,  in  charge  of  the  quick-firing  guns. 
In  the  battery  the  larger  quick-firing 
guns  were  loaded  and  ready.  Nothing 
was  wanted  in  that  part  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  my  eye  could  reach,  and  I 
had  the  happy  certainty  that  there  was 
no  detail  in  all  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
ship  which  required  vigilance  and  skill 
for  its  superintendence  which  had  not 
been  cared  for  by  my  officers. 

A  strange  thrill  came  over  me  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  conning  tower.  No  one  can 
analyze  the  sensations  of  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  one  feeling  I  recall  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  whether  it  were 
due  to  the  happy  inheritance  of  that 
English  temperament  and  those  English 
traditions  which  will  reveal  themselves 
in  the  time  of  danger,  even  to  those 
who  have  been  least  conscious  of  enjoy¬ 


ing  the  advantages  they  confer  ;  whether 
it  were  the  overmastering  interest  of  the 
situation  itself,  and  the  professional  in¬ 
stinct  which  compelled  me  to  regard  the 
whole  proceeding  as  a  problem  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest,  I  cannot  say.  But  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  from  that  moment 
the  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  which 
I  must  admit  had  been  for  many  hours 
past  one  of  the  sensations  of  which  my 
mind  was  most  deeply  conscious,  passed 
away,  and  was  replaced  by  a  feeling  of 
mental  exaltation,  and  of  keen  and  al¬ 
most  oppressive  appreciation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  fight.  However,  I  had 
little  time  at  the  moment  to  consider 
my  sensations.  I  at  once  requested 
Lieutenant  Mannering  to  communicate 
my  orders  with  regard  to  laying  the  two 
heavy  guns  in  the  forward  turret,  and  a 
general  instruction  was  passed  to  the 
guns  in  the  battery  to  reserve  their  fire  un¬ 
til  special  orders  were  received  from  me. 
By  this  time  the  ships  were  within  2000 
yards  of  each  other,  the  enemy  about 
two  points  on  our  port  bow.  Again  I 
saw  the  bright  flash  spring  from  her 
sides,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  followed 
by  a  shock  which  shook  the  ”  Majestic  ” 
from  stem  to  stern.  This  time  there 
was  no  error  in  the  aim,  and  the  steel 
shot  had  struck  the  ship  on  the  thick 
plating  abaft  the  turret.  Subsequent 
examination  showed  a  scar  six  inches 
deep  ;  but  the  blow  had  been  a  slanting 
one,  and  the  projectile  flew  off  at  an 
angle,  and  passed  into  the  sea  astern  of 
us. 

The  time  had  come  to  give  as  good  as 
we  got.  We  were  not  near  enough  as 
yet  to  allow  of  the  guns  being  success¬ 
fully  laid  by  my  direction,  and  1  passed 
the  word  down  to  bring  both  the  turret 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  and  to 
fire  as  soon  as  she  came  on  the  sights. 
With  a  roar  and  with  a  crash  which 
shook  the  tower  in  which  I  stood,  the 
monster  guns  spoke  their  first  word  in 
war.  Neither  in  the  conning  tower  nor 
on  the  upperdeck  could  the  result  of  the 
shot  be  seen,  but  the  signalman  in  the 
top  gave  us  the  welcome  news  that  one 
shot  at  any  rate  had  gone  home.  The 
guns’  crews  immediately  commenced  re¬ 
loading,  and  looking  through  the  slit  of 
the  tower  I  watched  with  intense  anxiety 
the  course  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a 
discharge  from  her  decks,  and  in  an  in- 
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stant  there  burst  forth  in  front  of  my  face, 
in  all  appearance  on  the  very  bow  of  the 
“Majestic,”  a  sheet  of  flame,  followed 
by  a  crack  like  the  rending  of  the  thun¬ 
dercloud.  At  the  same  moment,  with 
a  din  such  as  I  had  never  heard  in  such 
close  proximity,  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  bursting  shell  beat  down  upon 
deck,  on  turret,  on  conning  tower.  The 
destruction  was  instantaneous,  and  with¬ 
in  a  certain  area  it  was  complete. 
Stanchions,  bollards,  bulwarks — the 
deck  itself — were  ripped  and  torn  like 
so  much  paper  ;  but  the  solid  face  of 
the  turret  held  its  own  with  ease,  and 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  to  my  immense 
satisfaction,  remained  untouched. 

A  second  shot  was  more  disastrous, 
striking  the  battery  on  the  port  side 
about  half-way  down  its  length  ;  it 
passed  through  the  iron  skin  as  though 
a  gossamer,  and  bursting  against  the 
after  bulkhead,  spread  ruin  and  death 
through  the  crowded  space.  Never  had 
a  single  shot  worked  more  havoc,  never 
did  men  recover  themselves  under  such 
a  stress  with  such  coolness  and  bravery 
as  did  the  survivors  in  the  battery  of  the 
“  Majestic."  I  had  deep  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  upon  the  order  which 
I  had  previously  given,  that  th^  guns’ 
crews  on  the  starboard  side  should  go 
below  until  their  guns  could  actually  be 
brought  to  bear.  But  for  this  order  the 
carnage  would  have  been  terribly  in¬ 
creased.  Meanwhile  my  gunners  were 
not  idle,  and  the  great  guns  had  again 
tried  the  thickness  of  the  enemy’s  sides, 
this  time  firing  chilled  shell,  which 
proved  by  their  detonation  that  they 
had  found  an  obstacle. 

It  was  now  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  for 
I  saw  the  enemy  rapidly  changing  course, 
and  porting  her  helm  make  a  circuit 
which  would  soon  bring  her  broad  on 
our  port  beam.  T wo  courses  were  open 
to  me  :  one  was  to  hold  on,  to  accept 
the  encounter  and  run  past  at  close 
quarters,  exchanging  Are  on  the  beam  ; 
but  a  moment’s  consideration  convinced 
me  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  favor  the 
manoeuvre  which  my  adversary  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  which  I  had  anticipated 
from  the  outset.  Once  abaft  my  beam, 
his  after-barbette  guns  would  be  as  ser¬ 
viceable  for  attack  as  his  forward  guns 
had  already  proved  themselves  to  be.  I 
was,  unluckily,  not  in  the  same  plight ; 


my  single  stern  gun  was  not  of  a  calibre 
to  engage  singly  against  such  odds.  At 
any  cost  I  must  keep  my  turret  bearing 
on  the  foe.  The  alternative  course 
therefore  alone  remained  open  to  me. 

I  knew  the  turning  circle  of  my  ship 
to  a  yard,  and  in  an  instant  I  deter¬ 
mined  what  to  do.  1  would  hold  on. 

The  two  ships  were  now  in  a  blaze 
from  stem  to  stern,  the  tops,  the  super¬ 
structure  and  the  batteries  in  sheets  of 
flame  ;  my  own  Are,  alas  !  diminished 
by  the  fatal  shell  which  had  played  such 
havoc  in  my  main  battery. 

Suddenly  I  saw  that  the  time  had 
come.  The  enemy  was  already  heading 
in  toward  us,  and  in  another  moment 
his  starboard  guns  would  have  opened 
upon  us.  Suddenly  I  gave  the  order 
“starboard,  hard-a-starboard."  The 
order  was  executed  as  soon  as  given, 
and  the  splendid  ship,  answering  to  the 
helm,  came  round  with  a  swift,  steady 
rush  that  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy. 
We  were  within  three  hundred  yards, 
and  with  our  starboard  bow  presented 
to  the  enemy  we  rapidly  approached  to 
an  even  closer  and  more  perilous  range. 
The  Are  from  the  tops  and  superstruc¬ 
ture  had  now  slackened,  for  we  had  re¬ 
alized  with  sorrowful  certainty  the  truth 
which  modern  warfare  has  revealed  to 
us,  that  no  exposed  crew  can  live  under 
the  close  Are  of  machine-guns.  The 
loss  on  either  side  had  been  terriAc  for 
so  short  an  engagement,  and  mere  phys¬ 
ical  inability  to  load  and  work  the  guns 
had  for  a  time  caused  the  Are  to  slacken. 
It  was  not  my  intention  that  the  ship 
should  complete  the  half  circle,  and 
suddenly  porting  the  helm,  I  bore  down 
diagonally  on  the  starboard  quarter  of 
the  enemy.  • 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  both  my 
antagonist  and  myself  resorted  to  an¬ 
other  of  the  great  weapons  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  had  been  conAded  to  us,  but 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into 
play.  1  had  given  a  general  instruction 
to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  torpedo- 
tubes  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  dis¬ 
charging  their  weapons  as  soon  as  I  in¬ 
formed  them  that  a  suitable  stage  in  the 
operations  had  been  reached.  I  now 
gave  the  required  signal,  and  it  was  at 
this  moment,  as  I  was  subsequently  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  starboard  Whitehead 
was  discharged.  Almost  at  the  same 
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instant,  one  of  the  few  observers  left  in 
the  top,  a  midshipman  who  had  found 
his  way  up  there  since  the  machine-gun 
fire  had  slackened,  noted  that  a  similar 
step  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  was  unable  my* 
self  to  observe  either  of  the  incidents 
which  I  have  just  related  ;  the  position 
of  the  conning  tower,  the  thickness  of 
the  smoke,  and,  above  all,  my  intense 
preoccupation  prevented  my  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  danger  to  which  at  that  moment 
my  ship  was  exposed.  By  a  fortunate 
chance,  however,  an  action  of  mine  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  averted  the  peril  which 
I  did  not  myself  foresee.  The  discharge 
of  the  torpedoes  on  either  side  was  evi¬ 
dently  almost  coincident  with  my  sud¬ 
den  alteration  of  course. 

The  “  Majestic,"  which  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  had  been  almost  broad  on 
the  enemy’s  beam,  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  rudder  and  was  already 
heading  obliquely  toward  the  other  ship. 
Our  own  torpedo,  running  with  an  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired,  passed  close  under  the  stern 
of  our  adversary.  The  chance  which 
diverted  our  attack  proved  also  our 
protection. 

The  midshipman  marked  the  moment 
of  the  discharge  of  the  enemy  ’s  torpedo, 
and  his  eye  followed  the  line  of  bubbles 
as  it  advanced  with  furious  speed  in  the 
direction  of  the  "  Majestic."  Against 
the  Whitehead  torpedo  once  fairly 
launched  against  an  unprotected  ship 
there  is  no  defence  ;  the  track  of  the 
teriible  projectile  is  plainly  visible  to 
the  eye,  but  no  power  can  avert  its 
course  or  parry  the  fatal  blow.  Seeth¬ 
ing  and  hissing,  the  torpedo  came 
nearer ;  if  the  ship  steadies  on  this 
course  she  must  inevitably  be  struck  ; 
the  hand  which  controls  her  is  in  the 
conning  tower,  and  he  who  directs  it  is 
all  unconscious  of  what  depends  upon 
the  next  movement  of  the  little  wheel 
in  front  of  him.  But  the  ship  is  not  yet 
round,  the  slight  pressure  on  the  spokes 
in  maintained,  the  steam  steering-engine 
passes  it  on  with  its  full  power  to  the 
rudder,  and  the  ship  steadily  swings  up 
to  starboard.  It  is  touch  and  go  :  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  point  less  and  the 
striker  will  come  full  against  the  bow  of 
the  ironclad,  and  the  great  problem  of 
the  value  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  in 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVIll ,  No.  3 


war  will  have  been  illustrated  by  a  prac-  I 

tical  example  which  perhaps  few  of  the 

ship’s  company  will  live  to  study.  But  ’ 

no  !  Hidden  for  a  second  under  the 

curling  swell  above  the  ram,  the  hissing 

bubbles  reappear,  hastening  away  on  our 

port  bow,  and  this  time,  at  any  rate,  the  | 

"  Majestic"  is  saved. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  immediate 
part  in  the  engagement.  The  ship 
whose  course  had  been  in  the  shape  of  I 

an  S,  was  now  completing  her  second  , 

half-circle,  and  the  guns  trained  over 
the  beam  were  still  bearing  upon  the 
enemy  as  she  steamed  away  from  us. 

The  starboard  battery  was  remanned, 
and  on  both  sides  the  firing  was  renewed  : 

with  great  vigor,  though  with  a  dimin-  ' 

ished  accuracy  which  told  that  the  loss 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  guns’  crew  and 
the  fierce  stress  of  the  fight  had  pro¬ 
duced  their  natural  consequences.  Sud-  ' 

denly,  amid  the  din  of  the  firing,  and 
easily  distinguishable  above  the  thunder  I 

of  the  guns,  came  the  report  of  a  fierce 
rapid  explosion,  followed  by  an  instan¬ 
taneous  cessation  of  the  enemy’s  fire.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  what  had  taken 
place,  but  the  fact  remained  beyond  1 

doubt,  and  I  instantly  determined  to  avail  ' 

myself  of  it.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  have  kept  my  course  at  right  angles  to 
the  enemy  for  a  time,  so  that  I  might 
steam  out  of  torpedo  range,  and  again 
take  up  an  end-on  position.  But  this 
idea  was  instantly  abandoned.  Once 
more  the  helm  was  put  hard-a-part,  and 
once  more  the  "  Majestic"  circled  round 
on  the  further  side  of  her  adversary.  In 
a  moment  firing  was  renewed,  and  the 
enemy,  to  my  surprise,  came  gradually 
round  to  port,  as  though  about  to  cross 
my  bows.  It  is  a  source  of  unfailing 
thankfulness  to  me  to  remember  that  at 
this  crisis  of  the  battle  my  mind  was 
cool  and  collected,  and  my  judgment 
prerfectly  clear.  I  turned  to  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  bade  him  transmit  my  orders 
through  the  ship.  The  orders  were  sim¬ 
ple.  "  Lay  both  guns  ahead,  full  speed 
and  prepare  to  ram. ’’ 

I  stood  with  the  steering-wheel  in  my 
hand  watching  every  movement  of  the 
enemy  ;  for  a  freshening  breeze  now 
carried  the  smoke  swiftly  away.  It  was 
evident  that  something  of  serious  im¬ 
portance  had  taken  place  ;  her  speed 
was  diminished,  for  the  interval  between 
20 
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the  ships  decreased  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  lateral  distance. 

1  was  convinced  that  for  a  time  at  any 
rate  my  adveisary  had  last  control  over 
his  ship.  We  were  now  separated  by  a 
distance  of  less  than  three  hundred 
yards,  and  still  the  same  apparent  inde¬ 
cision  marked  the  movement  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  who  was  moving  slowly  with  al¬ 
most  a  full  broadside  presented  to  us, 
and  somewhat  on  our  starboard  bow. 
Suddenly  she  appeared  to  gather  full 
way,  and  her  head  began  to  come  in 
slightly  toward  us.  But  it  was  too  late  ; 
the  time  had  come.  I  moved  my  hand 
and  the  officer  by  my  side  flashed  my 
will  to  the  great  turret  guns.  On  both 
sides  there  was  a  roar  and  a  crash  which, 
had  I  not  witnessed  what  befell  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  would  have  been  the  most 
terrific  experience  of  my  life.  So  much 
I  can  recollect,  but  the  next  few  mo¬ 
ments  remain  a  blank  on  my  memory. 

I  was  stunned,  but  the  loss  of  conscious¬ 
ness  was  only  for  a  few  instants.  1  re¬ 
covered  to  find  myself  leaning  against 
what  had  an  instant  before  been  the 
wall  of  the  conning  tower,  but  which 
now  was  but  a  fragment  of  the  wreck 
with  which  everything  around  me  seemed 
overwhelmed. 

The  view,  which  had  hitherto  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  low  roof  of  the  tower,  was 
now  open,  for  not  only  had  the  roof 
gone,  but  a  huge  piece  of  the  solid  wall 
of  the  tower  itself  had  been  caught  by 
the  impact  of  the  great  steel  shot,  and 
now  lay  in  bent  fragments  and  huge  slabs 
on  the  iron  deck  below.  Of  the  three 
who,  a  moment  before,  had  stood  to¬ 
gether  in  the  tower,  I  was  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor.  My  signalman,  crushed  and  man¬ 
gled  by  the  debris  of  the  armor,  lay  in 
front  of  me.  By  my  side  my  lieutenant 
had  sunk  down  dead,  his  breast  pierced 
by  a  single  fragment  of  the  flying  metal. 
I  raised  my  hand  to  my  eyes  to  brush 
away  the  mist  which  I  felt  gathering 
upon  them,  and  1  found  that  my  face 
was  streaming  with  blood  ;  but  while 
reason  was  left  to  me,  it  could  only  be 
concentrated  on  one  thought  and  one 
object :  that  w.hich  lay  before  me. 

Swept  and  shattered  by  the  point- 
blank  discharge  of  the  terrible  artillery 
to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  the 
"Majestic”  still  held  her  course,  and 
her  course  was  that  on  which  I  had 


launched  her.  On  either  side  the  last 
bolt  was  sped,  the  gun  had  had  its  final 
word  ;  a  greater  power  was  now  to  give 
its  decision,  and  from  that  decision  there 
was  no  appeal. 

Those  who  attach  any  value  to  the 
humdrum  division  of  time  and  distance 
by  the  ordinary  standards  of  arithmetic 
and  the  clock-face,  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  calculate  for  their  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  period  occupied  in  travers¬ 
ing  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  a 
speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  seconds  only,  and  that  the 
briefness  of  the  allotted  time  gives  no 
scope  for  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
Those  who  have  ever  stood  in  such  a 
position  as  I  stood  in  at  that  moment, 
will  laugh  at  these  dogmatic  calculations, 
and  will  know  as  I  know,  that  each  sec¬ 
ond,  and  each  portion  of  a  second,  is 
pregnant  with  its  keen  and  separate  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  time,  so  heavily  laden  with  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  result  which  it 
was  about  to  produce,  crept  heavily 
along.  But  the  end  came  at  last.  To 
the  last  moment,  from  the  high  deck 
and  superstructure  of  the  enemy,  the 
fire  from  the  machine-guns  was  main¬ 
tained  with  a  certain  degree  of  energy. 
Our  opponent  lay  between  us  and  the 
southern  sun,  and  I  can  at  this  moment 
remember  the  instant  when  the  low  bow  of 
the  "  Majestic  ”  entered  the  shadow  she 
cast  upon  the  water.  Then  with  a 
deep,  grinding,  terrible  crash  the  ram 
did  its  work.  We  had  struck  the  enemy 
about  fifty  feet  from  her  bow,  and  the 
slight  change  in  her  direction  made  the 
blow  a  slanting  one. 

The  "  Majestic”  shivered  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  I  could  actually  see  the 
ironwork  on  the  bow  ripping  and  splin¬ 
tering  as  it  forced  its  way  into  the  op¬ 
posing  side.  But  it  was  not  there  that 
the  fatal  wound  had  been  given.  Far 
underneath  the  water-line  the  protruding 
ram  had  struck  a  blow  from  which  no 
human  power  could  save  the  victim. 
For  a  moment  all  was  still,  save  for  the 
sound  of  the  stretching  and  rending  of 
the  iron  ;  then  suddenly  with  a  steady 
but  certain  heave  the  great  ship  seemed 
to  bow  down  toward  us.  I  watched  her 
for  a  moment ;  long  enough  to  see  the 
surface  of  the  dpek  as  it  showed  up  with 
the  heel  of  the  ship,  and  then  1  knew 
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no  more.  The  strain  was  over,  my 
wotk  was  dine,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
month  later  that  I  opened  my  eyes  in 
Haslar  hospital  and  came  back  once 
more  to  the  land  of  the  living.  Little 
remains  for  me  to  tell,  but  you  will  ask 
how  the  two  ships  fared  in  the  encoun¬ 
ter.  Of  the  condition  of  my  adversary 
I  can  tell  you  but  little,  for  no  subse¬ 
quent  examination  revealed  the  work  of 
our  guns.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  ram  of  the  “  Majestic  ”  struck 
her,  the  last  vestige  of  the  splendid  ship 
had  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  her  hull 
absolutely  broken  in  two  by  the  force 
of  the  collision.  We  had  time  to  save 
some  hundred  and  twenty  of  her  crew, 
and  from  them  we  learnt  something  of 
the  effects  of  our  cannonade.  A  pro¬ 
jectile  from  our  forward  turret  had 
struck  one  of  a  pair  of  barbette  guns  at 
four  feet  from  the  muzzle.  The  chase  of 
the  gun  which  was  thus  struck  had  been 
broken  clean  away,  and  the  gun  along¬ 
side  of  it  had  been  so  far  dislodged  from 
its  slide  that  the  loading  gear  had  be¬ 
come  unserviceable.  The  rapid  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  heavy  quick-firing  guns 
had  been  most  destructive,  and  it  was 
to  a  hundred-pound  shot  from  one  of 
these  that  the  catastrophe,  to  which  in  all 
probability  we  owed  our  victory,  was  due. 
Falling  full  upon  the  side  of  the  ship 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  broadside 
torpedo  discharge,  the  shot  had  carried 
a  piece  of  the  plate  bodily  inward  ;  and 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  striker  of 
the  Whitehead  torpedo,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  leave  the  impulse  tube.  An 
explosion  had  instantly  followed,  the  re¬ 
port  of  which  we  had  heard,  but  of 
whose  effects  we  had  no  conception  at 
the  time.  Seventy  pounds  of  gun-cot¬ 
ton  exploding  between  decks  had  created 
havoc  which  might  well  appall  the  brav¬ 
est.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  blast  of 
the  explosion  had  driven  a  heavy  piece 
of  metal  against  the  connections  of  the 
steam  steering-geer,  and  for  a  moment 
all  control  over  the  movements  of  the 
ship  had  been  lost.  Before  the  fatal 
moment  the  ship  was  again  in  hand  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  sequel  has 
already  been  told. 

One  other  fact  we  were  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  the  last  discharge  from  our  turret 
guns,  at  three  hundred  yards,  had  gone 
home.  One  shot,  piercing  the  armored 


belt  like  paper,  had  cut  a  passage 
through  the  ship  almost  from  stem  to 
stern.  The  other,  striking  the  conning 
tower,  had  in  an  instant  destroyed  the 
gallant  captain  of  the  ship,  together  with 
all  those  who  stood  round  him. 

On  our  side,  with  the  exception  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  the  results  had  been 
no  less  terrible.  The  central  battery, 
torn  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  by  a 
heavy  projectile,  had  been  riddled 
through  and  through  by  smaller  shell  of 
every  description.  No  less  than  ninety 
of  our  brave  fellows  had  fallen  in  this 
part  of  the  ship  in  a  courageous  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  fire  of  the  broadside  guns. 
In  the  tops  and  on  the  superstructure 
our  losses  were  only  limited  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  whom  1  had  allowed  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  in  those  dangerous  po¬ 
sitions.  On  the  superstructure  not  one 
man  in  ten  escaped  without  a  casualty 
of  some  sort ;  but  the  thick  walls  of  the 
turret  had  proved  an  adequate  protec¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  No.  r  of 
the  starboard  gun,  who  had  been  struck 
dead  by  a  machine-gun  bullet  in  the  very 
act  of  alligning  the  sights,  not  a  single 
man  of  either  gun’s  crew  had  been 
touched.  But  the  outside  of  the  turret 
showed  the  terrible  nature  of  the  attack 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  On  the 
port  side  was  a  grazing  dent  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  scoring  the  round  surface 
of  the  turret  for  a  yard  or  more.  A 
shell  exploding  on  the  glacis  plate  had 
broken  away  the  iron  in  more  than  one 
place.  While  more  remarkable  than  all 
the  other  injuries  was  the  spot  where  a 
salvo  of  five  simultaneous  or  successive 
blows  from  the  six-inrb  guns  had  struck 
the  steel-faced  plating  within  the  space 
of  a  square  yard. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  armor 
had  suffered  most,  and  the  accumulated 
force  of  the  attack  had  shivered  the 
metal,  which,  starred  and  cracked  in 
every  direction,  had  fallen  down  in 
heavy  fragments  eight  inches  thick  upon 
the  deck. 

The  last  discharge  of  the  heavy  guns, 
which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  me, 
had  struck  the  “Majestic”  in  two 
places.  The  first  shot,  passing  through 
the  thin  plating  at  the  bow  like  paper, 
had  imbedded  itself  deep  in  the  forward 
bulkhead.  The  second  shot,  striking 
the  crown  of  the  conning  tower,  had 
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carried  away  the  iron  roof  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  structure. 
Not  a  single  shot  was  fired  during  the 
whole  of  the  action  from  our  after  gun. 
The  blow  of  the  ram  which  had  annihi¬ 
lated  our  enemy  had  not  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  the  “  Majestic.”  The  strain  had 
shaken  and  dislocated  the  plating  round 
the  bow,  but  the  consequent  leakage  was 
well  kept  in  check  by  the  collision  bulk¬ 
head,  and  was  mastered  by  the  steam- 
pumps.  But  our  loss  in  men,  in  protec¬ 
tion.  and  in  ammunition  was  too  grave 
to  allow  of  any  alter  native  but  a  return 
into  port,  and  the  officer  who  succeeded 
me  in  command  wisely  decided  upon 
adopting  this  course. 

We  returned  to  Portsmouth  on  the 
fifth  day  after  leaving  it.  A  single  ac¬ 
tion,  lasting  less  than  thirty  minutes, 


had  decided  the  fate  of  two  of  the 
most  powerful  ships  in  the  opposing 
navies. 

As  for  myself,  as  I  have  told  you,  it 
was  not  till  many  days  afterward  that  I 
regained  consciousness  and  learnt  the 
facts  which  I  have  now  recounted  to  you. 
During  the  weary  period  of  my  deliri¬ 
um,  I  acted  over  and  over  again  every 
scene  in  the  drama  in  which  1  had  been 
recently  engaged.  Nor  when  the  light 
of  reason  returned  did  the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  pass  from  my  mind,  but  from  that 
time  to  this,  and  from  now  till  the  end 
of  my  life,  the  great  crisis  of  my  exist¬ 
ence  has  ever  been,  and  must  ever  be, 
the  terrible  time  that  I  spent  in  the  day 
of  battle  in  the  conning  tower  of 
H.  M.S.  “  Majestic.” — Murray's  Afaga- 
sine. 


MAMMOTH  HUNTING  IN  SIBERIA. 


The  mammoth  has  had  exceptional 
good  fortune  among  the  unhappy  com¬ 
pany  of  extinct  animals.  Alone  in  the 
whole  prehistoric  world  it  possesses  a 
name  of  which  it  need  not  be  ashamed, 
a  name  which  entitles  it  at  once  to  nat¬ 
uralization  as  an  adopted  citizen  in  all 
civilized  modern  languages.  Nobody 
ever  dreams  of  talking  in  polite  society 
about  the  palaeotherium  or  the  enalio- 
sauiian,  about  the  .^pyornis  giganteus 
or  the  Plesiosaurus  dolichodeiros : 
those,  we  all  instinctively  feel,  are  bad 
words  connected  with  questions  which 
had  better  be  discussed  (if  ever)  “  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Boffin.”  But  the  mam¬ 
moth  has  created  for  itself  a  recognized 
place  in  popular  phraseology  and  popu¬ 
lar  literature  ;  it  is  known  as  familiarly 
to  the  unlearned  herd  as  the  elephant  or 
the  rhinoceros,  the  jumping  frog  or  the 
”  blue-faced  gorilla.”  Mammoth  shows 
parade  the  country  towns,  though  no¬ 
body  ever  heard  of  a  mastodon  entei- 
tainment,  or  even  of  an  elephantine 
equestrian  troupe  ;  Mammoth  Caves  at¬ 
tract  annually  their  thousands  of  visitors 
in  the  summer  season,  and  mammoth 
concerns  at  the  West  End  threaten  to 
absorb  the  Liliputian  establishments  of 
the  steady-going,  old-fashioned  British 
shopkeeper.  Why  this  one  particular 
fossil  animal  should  thus  have  struck  the 


popular  fancy  with  his  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say. 

The  mammoth  was  not  really  so  very 
much  bigger  than  the  common  African 
elephant,  and  certainly  nothing  like  as 
big  as  the  Greenland  whales,  or  as  the 
gigantic  land  saurians  of  the  secondary 
period.  But  the  comparative  shortness 
and  native  ring  of  the  name  he  bore 
seems  first  to  have  recommended  him 
for  exploitation  to  the  shrewd  and  prac¬ 
tical  American  mind  ;  for  it  was  the 
Americans  who  took  the  lead  in  the  ad¬ 
jectival  utilization  of  the  word  mam¬ 
moth,  and  after  being  duly  enrolled  in  I 
the  American  language  its  adoption  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  became  of 
course,  as  usual,  a  mere  matter  of  time.  j 

Whenever  the  great  American  people 
boom,  the  poor  benighted  Britisher 
must  in  due  course  boom  after  them.  j 
He  may  not  individually  like  booming  ;  ; 

he  may  make  many  wry  faces  at  first,  in  ! 
the  process  ;  but  boom  he  must  in  the 
long  run,  whether  he  like  it  or  not. 

The  English  language  at  the  present  day 
is  imported,  like  the  corn,  the  cheese, 
the  tinned  peaches,  and  the  smoked 
bacon,  direct  from  the  original  manu¬ 
factories  at  Chicago. 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  name  mam¬ 
moth  was  an  invention  of  Barnum,  a 
splendid  inspiration  of  the  native  Amer- 
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ican  mind.  It  comes  to  us  from  Siberia  present  article  may  have  been  carved 
via  New  York,  and  was  first  applied  to  from  the  relics  of  some  prehistoric  ele- 
the  extinct  member  of  the  elephant  tribe  phant  whose  huge  body  yet  stands  un- 
by  the  unsophisticated  Tungusians  of  thawed  among  the  frozen  morasses  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  origin  of  the  Siberian  tundra.  But  the  eighteenth 
the  name  mammoth  is  in  itself  indeed  a  century,  little  inquisitive  in  the  remotely 
perfect  romance  of  mingled  folk-lore  and  antique,  and  satisfied  to  attribute  all 
natural  history.  From  time  imme-  fossil  bones  to  the  Noachian  deluge, 
morial,  the  heathen  fisher-folk  of  the  took  small  heed  of  the  North  Asiatic 
Siberian  waste  were  accustomed  to  dis-  mammoths.  It  merely  heard  in  a  vague 
covering  among  the  silted  rubbish  of  the  way  that  ivory  tusks  were  imported 
river  mouths  the  tusks  and  bones  of  a  from  Siberia,  and  contented  itself  with 
huge  animal,  which  they  naturally  be-  sagely  surmising  that  they  were  in  all 
lieved  to  be  a  sort  of  gigantic  mole,  be-  probability  nothing  more  than  very  big 
cause  they  never  saw  it  alive  above  walrus  teeth. 

ground,  but  sometimes  came  upon  its  At  the  same  time,  throughout  all 
frozen  remains  deeply  buried  in  the  Western  Europe,  elephant  bones  of 
mud  of  the  tundras  or  barren  moss-mo-  huge  size  were  occasionally  unearthed  in 
rasses  of  their  northern  expanses.  For  the  course  of  digging  foundations  for 
this  reason  they  called  the  creatures  by  houses  ;  and  the  artless  antiquaries  of 
the  name  mammoth,  a  name  which  I  the  eighteenth  century  speculated  with 
am  credibly  informed  is  the  equivalent  much  perverted  ingenuity  as  to  how  the 
of  mole  in  the  Tungusian  dialect  of  the  elephants  could  ever  have  got  to  France 
Ostiak  language.  On  this  point,  how-  or  England.  Some  of  the  bones  were 
ever,  I  would  fain  speak  with  becoming  found  in  Italy,  and  the  sagacious  anti- 
difhdence,  because  my  own  first-hand  quaries  of  the  Tuscan  Academy  solved 
acquaintance  with  the  Ostiak  tongue  is  the  problem  by  observing  that  elephants, 
strickly  limited,  being  in  fact  what  the  as  is  well  known,  formed  part  of  the 
mathematicians  ingeniously  call  a  nega-  equipment  both  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Han* 
tive  quantity.  Tungusian,  to  say  the  nibal.  Others  were  found  in  various 
truth,  is  just  at  present  of  little  use  in  parts  of  our  more  northern  Britain,  and 
practical  life  ;  and  therefore  it  is  prob-  these,  to  be  sure,  were  rather  more  diffi- 
ably  included  in  no  scheme  of  teaching  cult  for  history  to  account  for  :  but  the 
except  in  the  alarming  Cambridge  curric-  ingenious  archaeologist  was  here  again 
ulum  for  the  higher  education  of  worn-  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  he  suggested 
en.  Consider  how  valuable  a  knowl-  with  much  seriousness  that  the  Romans 
edge  of  that  subject,  and  of  the  text  of  had  probably  brought  them  over  for  the 
Beowulf  in  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  sports  of  the  arena  at  York  or  Colchester, 
must  be  to  a  person  destined  to  fulfil  Such  easy  guesses  satisfied  to  the  full 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  wife  and  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
mother  !  century,  and  few  people  reflected  on 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  word  the  bare  possibility  of  a  hairy  northern 
mammoth  was  long  known  as  the  name  form  of  elephant  having  once  ranged 
of  a  mysterious  underground  creature,  over  the  entire  expanse  of  temperate 
whose  tusks  the  heathen  fishermen  of  and  arctic  Europe  and  America, 
the  Arctic  shore  used  to  send  to  St.  Sometimes,  too,  the  bones  of  mam- 
Petersburg,  for  the  prosaic  purpose  of  moths  were  converted  by  too  ardent  and 
the  manufacture  of  ivory.  So  greedy  in-  enthusiastic  theologians  into  proofs  of 
deed  is  modern  man  of  commercial  prod-  the  literal  correctness  of  Scripture,  and 
ucts  that  not  content  with  cutting  the  surviving  evidences  of  the  universal  del- 
fresh  tusks  from  the  still  living  jaws  of  the  uge.  “There  were  giants  in  those 
fallen  African  elephant,  he  actually  util-  days,”  sa}s  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  and 
izes  the  fossil  remains  of  the  quartet  nary  mammoth  bones  had  at  least  the  appro- 
epoch  for  the  production  of  dress  but-  priate  merit  of  being  undoubtedly  very 
tons  and  the  turning  of  billiard  balls,  gigantic.  The  giant  of  Lucerne,  in 
For  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  particular,  had  a  vast  vogue  in  his  own 
very  penholder  which  is  an  accessory  time  ;  he  was  cleverly  constructed  by  an 
before  the  fact  to  my  inditing  of  this  ingenious  but  unscrupulous  Basle  pro- 
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fessor  out  of  some  elephantine  remains 
dug  up  from  the  drift  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Swiss  playground. 
By  a  skilful  and  judicious  selective 
process,  the  guileful  professor  built  up 
from  the  bones  a  mock-human  skele¬ 
ton,  twentysix  feet  high  in  its  stocking¬ 
less  feet,  and  installed  it  in  state  in  the 
museum  of  the  Jesuits’  College,  where 
it  held  its  daily  levies  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  became  the  pride  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Lucerne  populace.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  one  day  a  spoil-sport 
scientist  of  osteological  tastes  came  to 
view  the  mendacious  giant — no  less  a 
person,  in  fact,  than  the  great  anatomist 
Blumenbach  himself ;  and  under  his 
disenchanting  gaze  the  son  of  Anak  forth¬ 
with  resolved  himself  with  immense  con¬ 
tempt  into  an  elephantine  fraud  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Still  earlier,  in  1613, 
the  giant  of  Dauphind  had  had  an 
equally  ephemeral  local  success  ;  he  was 
declared  to  have  been  one  of  the  Cimbri 
who  fought  against  Marius,  and  it  was 
even  decided  by  abstract  reasoning  that 
his  original  name  and  station  was  King 
Teutobochus  ;  but  in  the  end,  this  his¬ 
torical  impostor  also  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  perverted 
mastodon.  Occasionally  the  bones  of 
these  various  elephantine  species  were 
also  attributed  to  the  blessed  saints,  and 
carried  round  the  fields  in  time  of 
drought  by  way  of  propitiating  the  un¬ 
kindly  heavens. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of  the  last 
century  that  the  first  entire  mammoth 
was  disentombed  from  the  tundra,  to 
the  complete  demolition  of  giants  and 
antiquaries,  and  the  profound  delight 
of  scientific  inquirers.  In  1799,  at  the 
very'  moment  when  a  rash  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  was  upsetting 
the  Directory  and  making  himself  incon¬ 
tinently  into  a  First  Consul,  the  people 
of  Siberia  were  quietly  rejoicing  in  the 
rare  and  unexpected  luxury  of  a  warm 
summer.  In  the  course  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  climatic  debauch  a  Tungusian 
fisherman  in  the  Lena  district  went  out 
one  day  hunting  for  mammoth  tusks, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  instead  a 
whole  mammoth  sticking  out  visibly 
from  a  bank  of  half-thawed  mud.  Si¬ 
berians  stand  rather  in  awe  of  mam¬ 
moths  ;  they  are  regarded  as  in  some 
sort  antediluvian,  and  therefore  uncanny 


monsters,  and  the  fisherman  accordingly 
said  nothing  of  his  find  to  any  man  any¬ 
where,  but  locked  up  the  secret  pro¬ 
foundly  in  his  own  bosom.  Next  year, 
however,  he  went  again  stealthily  to  visit 
the  suspicious  creature,  and  the  year 
after  that  he  visited  it  a  third  time  ;  and 
so  on,  till  the  mammoth  was  at  last  fairly 
thawed  out,  and  fell  on  to  a  sandbank 
by  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Then 
the  fisherman,  seeing  the  monster  was 
really  dead,  summoned  up  courage 
boldly  to  cut  out  the  tusks,  which  he 
straightway  sold,  on  business  bent,  for 
fifty  roubles  to  a  Russian  merchant. 
As  to  the  body  itself,  he  thought  no 
more  in  any  way  about  that,  for  the  skin 
and  the  flesh  being  somewhat  high,  not 
to  say  unpleasant,  were  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  form  marketable  commodities. 
However,  he  noticed  that  his  monster 
was  covered  with  long  hair  and  thick 
wool,  and  that  in  general  shape  it 
roughly  resembled  his  own  unsophisti¬ 
cated  idea  of  an  elephant. 

Two  years  later  a  wandering  man  of 
science  passed  that  way  on  his  road  to 
China  with  Count  Golovkin.  Hearing 
that  a  mammoth  had  been  unearthed  or 
rather  uniced,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  he  turned  aside  from  his  main 
path  to  pay  his  respects  in  due  form  to 
the  prehistoric  monster.  He  found  it, 
indeed,  still  recognizable,  but,  quantum 
mutatus  ab  illo,  a  bare  and  mutilated  ele¬ 
phantine  corpse,  wivn  scarce  a  fragment 
of  flesh  clinging  to  the  bones  of  the 
huge  skeleton.  The  fishermen  around 
had  cut  oS  the  muscles  from  the  body 
in  great  slices  to  feed  their  dogs,  and 
the  wolves  and  bears  had  feasted  their 
fill  on  the  frozen  and  unsavory  meat  of 
a  forgotten  antiquity.  There  is  so?he- 
thing  positively  appalling  in  the  idea  of 
that  strange  beast,  preserved  so  fresh 
for  80,000  years  (on  the  most  modest 
computation),  that  when  once  more 
disentombed  it  was  still  fit  for  lupine 
food,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  was 
very  probably  cooked  and  eaten  in  part 
bv  the  unsophisticated  Tungusians  them¬ 
selves  in  person.  But  though  most  of 
the  flesh  had  disappeared,  the  skeleton 
still  remained  almost  intact,  held  to¬ 
gether  in  places  by  the  undecayed  liga¬ 
ments  ;  the  huge  eyes  yet  stared  wildly 
from  their  capacious  sockets,  the  brain 
was  uninjured  within  the  heavy  skull,  one 
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ear  hung  unhurt  from  the  side  of  the 
head,  retaining  its  long  tuft  of  bristly 
hair,  and  as  much  of  the  skin  had  es¬ 
caped  destruction  as  ten  men  could  carry 
away  together.  The  skeleton  was  taken 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  there  set  up  in  the 
museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy.  It 
has  frequently  sat  or  stood  for  its  por¬ 
trait  since  to  various  artists,  and  its 
counterfeit  presentment  in  black  and 
white  forms,  in  fact,  the  common  mam¬ 
moth  of  the  ordinary  woodcuts,  almost 
all  of  which  are  taken  from  this  earliest, 
best,  and  most  perfect  specimen.  The 
only  doubtful  i>oint  about  the  beast  is 
the  tusks.  They  were  repurchased,  as 
was  supposed,  from  the  Russian  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  bought  them  from  their 
original  discoverer  ;  but  whether  he 
sold  back  the  right  pair,  or  another  set 
like  them  that  filled  equally  well,  has 
never  been  quite  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined. 

From  that  time  forward  it  became 
quite  clear  that  the  mammoth  was  really 
a  hairy  northern  form  of  elephant, 
adapted  for  living  in  a  cold  climate,  and 
quite  distinct  in  several  ways  from  the 
degenerate  modern  hairless  elephants  of 
India  and  Africa.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  considerably  bigger,  the  tallest  ele¬ 
phants  being  not  more  than  eleven  feet 
high,  while  the  mammoth  often  reached 
thirteen  feet  or  over,  with  thickness  in 
proportion.  Then,  again,  as  regards 
his  “  points,”  he  was  very  much  clum¬ 
sier,  heavier,  and  uglier.  Our  own  ele¬ 
phant  is  not  precisely  a  model  of  grace  ; 
elephantine  is  an  adjective  the  reverse  of 
sylph-like;  but  the  mammoth  was  in 
this  respect  even  more  than  elephantine  ; 
he  was  an  elephant  raised  to  the  n*** 
power  of  heaviness  and  ugliness.  As 
the  Arab  is  to  the  coarse  dray-horse,  so 
was  Jumbo  to  the  Siberian  mammoth. 
The  tusks  of  the  earlier  beast  were  very 
much  longer,  and  spirally  curved  at  the 
end  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  his 
mode  of  fighting  must  have  been  to 
charge  with  his  head  between  his  legs, 
forehead  foremost  ;  for  Mr.  Darwin  has 
amply  shown  that  the  raison  d' etre  of  all 
tusks,  spurs,  horns,  and  antlers  is  to  as¬ 
sist  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  herd  in 
their  battles  for  the  secure  possession  of 
their  harems. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  our  own  elephant  is  in  any  way  a 


degenerate  descendant  of  the  true  mam¬ 
moth.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  Si¬ 
berian  beast  was  in  many  respects  a 
more  advanced  and  specialized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  original  family  than  his 
southern  cousins.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
progressive  elephant,  who,  seized  with 
a  desire  to  emigrate,  had  gone  north  and 
ovei  spread  the  whole  temperate  regions 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  great  ice 
age.  In  his  northern  home  he  retained 
or  redeveloped  the  hairy  covering  which 
the  elephants  lost  in  India  or  Africa, 
and  he  took  kindly  enough  to  the  cold 
weather  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  In  short,  he  was 
rather  an  elder  brother  of  the  elephant 
than  in  any  sense  a  direct  ancestor. 

Other  mammoths  have  since  been 
found  in  the  Siberian  tundra,  buried 
where  they  sank  in  up  to  their  necks 
among  the  soft  slush,  and  preserved  ever 
since,  partly  like  tinned  meats  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  air,  and  partly  like  Aus¬ 
tralian  mutton  by  the  effects  of  frost. 
The  most  interesting  find  was  that  made 
by  a  young  Russian  engineer  of  the 
name  of  Benkendorf,  who,  steaming  in 
a  small  cutter  up  the  Indigirka  river 
(not  to  know  the  Indigirka  naturally 
argues  yourself  unknown),  saw,  during 
a  flood,  to  his  immense  delight,  a  real 
dead  mammoth,  with  its  eyes  open,  and 
its  hairy  trunk  moving  restlessly  through 
the  turbid  water,  bobbing  ug  and  down 
merrily  in  the  stream  before  him.  There 
is  a  well-known  Swiss  story  of  the 
wrinkled  old  woman  in  a  mountain  vil¬ 
lage  who  recognizes  in  the  fresh  corpse 
of  a  young  man  just  brought  down 
among  the  ice  of  a  glacier  to  the  point 
where  it  melts  into  an  Alpine  torrent, 
the  features  of  her  lover,  lost  half  a 
century  before  in  the  yawning  mouth  of 
a  deep  crevasse.  But  what  is  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  iced  humanity  to  a  hundred 
thousand  years  of  preserved  mammoth  ? 
Benkendoif  lassoed  the  extinct  monster, 
whose  hind  limbs  still  stuck  firm  in  the 
frozen  earth,  and  observed  with  interest 
that  it  stood  upright,  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  the  manner  in  which  it  met  its 
death  :  it  had  sunk  in  through  the  soft 
mud,  and  there  been  frozen  hard  by  the 
yet  unmelted  Siberian  ice  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  Even  the  contents  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  were  still  preserved,  and  as  they 
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consisted  of  pine-needles  and  fir-cones, 
they  indicated  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
mammoth’s  original  food,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  he 
lived  there.  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
case  of  the  mastodon,  whose  mortal  re¬ 
mains,  other  than  bones,  have  nowhere 
been  preserved  for  our  edification,  an 
exactly  similar  accident  disclosed  the 
character  of  that  other  extinct  elephant’s 
fare.  A  skeleton  dug  up  in  the  mud  of 
a  pond  in  New  Jersey  was  found  to 
have  within  its  bare  ribs  the  relics  of  a 
comfortable  meal,  consisting  of  seven 
bushels  of  dry  green-stuff,  chiefly  minute 
twigs  and  leaves  of  cypress. 

Probably  the  Siberian  tundra  is  every¬ 
where  full  of  buried  mammoths.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Irish  bogs  are  full  of  the  skel¬ 
etons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  elks,  en¬ 
tombed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
At  the  period  when  the  mammoths 
ranged  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
continents,  the  climate  of  Siberia  must 
have  been  nearly  as  cold  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  big  brutes  must  often 
have  strayed  down  from  the  pine-woods 
where  they  fed  to  the  neighlmring  tun¬ 
dras,  whose  frozen  surface  readily  sup¬ 
ported  them.  But  when  a  thaw  came 
the  luckless  monster  would  find  himself 
helplessly  floundering  in  the  soft  mud 
till  he  sank  in  past  all  hof>e,  and  the 
muddy  ooze  closed  remorselessly  above 
his  huge  head.  Then  frost  set  in  and 
bound  him  tight,  a  frost  that  never  re¬ 
laxed  its  hold  from  the  days  of  the 
glacial  epoch  itself  till  the  unusual  thaw 
of  the  warm  summer  when  he  was  once 
more  unearthed  for  scientific  eyes  to  ob¬ 
serve  his  lineaments.  We  may  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  all  the  tundra  could  be  sys¬ 
tematically  explored,  innumerable  skele¬ 
tons  of  deceased  mammoths  might  every¬ 
where  be  discovered  among  its  frozen 
recesses. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  thermometer  takes  a  wild  upward 
movement  above  its  normal  freezing- 
point,  a  thaw  by  the  riverside  exposes 
the  embedded  body  of  a  mammoth,  thus 
hermetically  fastened  in  the  hard  mass 
of  ice-bound  peat-moss.  The  bank  then 
gives  way  in  flood,  partly,  no  doubt, 
under  the  influence  of  the  monster's 
weight,  and  the  decomposing  body  is 
accordingly  swept  seaward,  where  it 
soon  breaks  up  or  is  eaten  by  marine 


animals,  leaving  only  the  bones  to  bear 
witness  to  the  huge  creature’s  former 
existence.  These  bones  are  afterward 
cast  up  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Arctic  coasts,  especially  in  the  Liakhov 
Islands,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
where  Nordenskidid  found  them  in  such 
vast  quantities  that  the  shore  for  miles 
resembled  a  regular  mammoth  cemetery 
or  elephantine  charnel-house.  Norden- 
skiOld  carried  away  a  few  selected  speci¬ 
mens  for  his  own  use,  but  myriads  more 
strew  the  coast  everywhere,  dissolved 
from  their  icy,  muddy,  watery  grave  by 
the  occasional  warm  Siberian  summers. 
Dr.  Middendorf  even  unearthed  an  entire 
young  mammoth  in  river  sand  and 
gravel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taringe,  a 
stream  as  to  whose  precise  geographical 
position  I  will  not  pretend  to  any  private 
or  exceptional  knowledge. 

But  though  Siberia  is  the  classical 
country  for  mammoth  hunting — standing 
to  that  noble  spoit  in  the  same  relation 
as  Leicestershire  does  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  familiar  fox,  or  Norfolk  to  that  of 
the  domestic  partridge — it  is  not  by  any 
means  in  Siberia  alone  that  the  exciting 
chase  of  the  extinct  mammal  can  be  fully 
enjoved  by  the  enthusiastic  sportsman. 
In  all  the  river-deposits  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  mam¬ 
moth  remains  occur  in  abundance.  A 
single  collector  found  in  the  beds  at 
Cromer  alone  the  bones  of  more  than 
one  hundred  deceased  specimens.  In 
North  America,  too,  the  mammoth  may 
be  regarded  as  a  common  object  of  the 
country  from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska, 
and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Probably  there  is  no  other 
extinct  mammal  whose  personal  remains 
have  everywhere  been  found  in  such  im¬ 
mense  numbers,  or  with  whose  exact  for  m 
we  are  so  pierfectly  familiar.  For  this,  no 
doubt,  the  mammoth  has  to  thank  his 
enormous  size,  which  renders  his  bones 
and  tusks  comparatively  indestructible  ; 
but  he  also  owes  much  to  his  late  date 
in  geological  time — he  has  been  dead 
only  some  eighty  thousand  ^ears  or  so 
— as  well  as  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
his  life  which  have  caused  his  remains 
to  be  sometimes  preserved  entire  for  our 
edification,  like  those  things  of  yester¬ 
day,  the  Egyptian  mummies  and  the 
pickled  and  desiccated  Incas  of  Peru. 

Science,  however,  is  nothing  if  not 
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exact :  let  us  be  exact,  then,  since  this 
is  a  strictly  scientific  paper  (though  the 
Royal  Society  might  fail  to  perceive  it), 
and  let  us  ask  ourselves  sobeily  in  due 
form,  who  was  the  mammoth,  when  did 
he  live,  how  did  he  come  there,  and 
where  did  he  come  from  ? 

The  origin  of  the  great  proboscidian 
race  in  general,  and  of  the  mammoth 
and  elephant  group  in  particular,  like 
the  early  history  of  Jeamesdela  Pluche, 
is  “  wrop  in  obscurity.”  All  we  can  say 
about  them  with  any  confidence  is  that 
they  form  a  comparatively  late  order  of 
mammals,  whose  earliest  recognizable 
representative  in  geological  time  is  the 
monstrous  deinotheriura,  an  aquatic 
animal  with  a  long  trunk,  and  with  two 
immense  curved  tusks,  projecting  down¬ 
ward  paradoxically  from  his  lower  in¬ 
stead  of  his  upper  jaw.  The  dcinothe- 
rium  makes  his  first  api>earance  upon 
this  or  any  other  stage  in  the  Miocene 
period  :  but  as  he  couldn’t,  of  course, 
have  appeared  there  (like  Aphrodite 
and  Tops))  without  any  parents,  and 
as  he  was  then  already  a  fairly  special¬ 
ized  and  highly  developed  animal,  we 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  his  earlier 
ancestry,  though  ancient  and  respect¬ 
able  in  its  own  time,  had  long  passed 
away,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  in  the  matter  of  tan¬ 
gible  geological  vouchers.  These  un¬ 
known  ancestors,  in  all  probability,  gave 
birth  during  their  earlier  and  more 
plastic  stage — for  species,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  are  most  readily  moulded  in 
their  green  youth — to  three  main  family 
branches.  The’senior  branch  produced 
the  deinotherium,  a  vast  brute,*  who, 
finding  the  world  too  full  to  hold  him 
about  the  close  of  the  tertiarylperiod,  de¬ 
mised  suddenly  without  issue,  leaving  the 
honors  of'the  family  in  subsequent  ages 
to  the  junior  members.  The  second 
branch  produced  the  mastodons,  huge 
creatures  of  elephantine  outline  and 
majestic  tread,  most  of  them  with  tusks 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
though  the  under  pair  were  always  the 
smallest.  The  third  branch  produced 
the  true  elephants,  including  both  our 
modern  Indian  and  African  species,  as 
well  as  the  mammoth  himself,  and  many 
other  extinct  congeners.  All  the  ele¬ 
phants  proper  have  but  one  solitary  pair 
of  tusks,  and  that  pair  is  quite  correctly 


located  in  the  upper  jaw  instead  of  the 
under  one.  Thus  is  evolution  justified 
of  all  her  children. 

The  true  elephants  made  their  first 
appearance,  so  far  as  known,  in  the 
Pliocene  period,  that  is  to  say,  the  epoch 
immediately  preceding  the  Great  Ice 
Age  in  Europe  and  America.  They 
blossomed  out  at  once,  with  all  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  youth,  into  an  alarming 
number  of  distinct  spiecies.  The  large 
“  straight-tusked  elephant  ”  of  Southein 
Europe,  whose  scientific  name  I  will 
mercifully  spare  the  unoffending  reader, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appear  upon  the 
scene  :  he  ranged  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  France,  Britain,  and  Germany  in 
great  numbers,  and  left  his  bones  behind 
him  in  the  Florentine  deposits  as  a  po¬ 
lite  attention,  for  the  Tuscan  biologists 
to  write  learned  memoirs  upon.  The 
”  narrow-toothed  elephant  ”  was  another 
very  early  competitor  in  the  same  field  ; 
and  this  more  enterprising  and  more 
northern  form,  anticipating  Sir  Edward 
VVatkin  and  the  Channel  Tunnel  people, 
marched  in  still  greater  numbers  across 
the  belt  of  land  where  the  Straits  of 
Dover  now  stretch,  and  freely  roamed 
the  verdant  plains  of  Pliocene  Britain. 
His  teeth  are  still  frequent  in  the  Nor¬ 
wich  crag,  and  lots  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  Norwich  Museum  ”  to  witness  if  I 
lie,”  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  go  and 
look  for  them.  Both  of  these  antique 
types  were  extremely  sizable  elephants 
indeed  ;  but  ail  mistaken  persons  who 
go  on  telling  us  that  ”  everything  was  so 
very  big  in  those  days  ” — those  days 
being  presumably  the  geological  equiva¬ 
lent  of  that  precise  historical  date,  the 
olden  time — should  remember  per  contra 
that  some  early  elephants  were  anything 
but  colossal,  one  little  Maltese  specie s, 
a  sort  of  diminutive  elephantine  Shet¬ 
land,  measuring  no  more  than  two  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  high,  an  unworthy 
creature  to  be  so  much  as  mentioned  in 
the  same  day  with  the  late  lamented 
Jumbo. 

The  Pliocene  period  was  (in  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  from  the  slang  one)  a  warm 
time  :  tropical  plants  then  flowered,  and 
tropical  animals  gambolled  merrily  close 
up  to  the  Pole,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  But  toward  its  close, 
the  world’s  weather  began  to  undergo 
an  unpleasant  variation.  The  glacial 
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epoch  was  coming  on.  Things  gener¬ 
ally  were  getting  colder.  And  with  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather,  plants  and 
animals  slowly  adapted  themselves  to 
the  new  state  of  things  in  the  polar  and 
circumpolar  regions.  The  mammoth 
thus  grew  out  of  the  earlier  elephants, 
an  elephant  specially  adapted  for  cold 
conditions,  and  guarded  by  his  thick 
skin  and  hairy  coat  from  the  extreme 
chilliness  of  a  glacial  climate.  Now,  at 
the  time  when  the  mammoth  began  to 
be,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America  were  joined  in  one  ;  for 
mammoth  bones  are  found  over  all  three 
continents  alike  ;  and  this  shows  that 
the  Atlantic  voyage  could  then  be  per¬ 
formed  overland,  probably  by  means  of 
a  great  land-bridge  extending  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Scandinavia,  via  the  Orkneys, 
the  Shetlands,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
Iceland,  to  the  coast  of  Greenland  and 
the  American  main.  Relics  of  this  sup¬ 
posed  land-belt  still,  perhaps,  exist  in 
the  great  bank  that  stretches  right  across 
the  face  of  the  North  Atlantic,  with 
these  various  islands  rising  from  its  top, 
the  summits  of  its  tallest  groups  of  hills. 
However  that  may  be,  though — for  it  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  the  mammoih 
rather  invaded  America  by  way  of  a 
conjectural  land-belt  across  Behring’s 
Straits,  still  marked,  perhaps,  by  the 
Aleutian  Islands — this  much,  at  least, 
is  fairly  certain,  that  some  means  of 
communication  then  existed  between  the 
continents  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres.  Over  this  vast  area  the 
mammoth  ranged  in  enormous  numbers, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
shores  of  Alaska. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  point  of  all  about  the  mammoth  is 
the  fact  of  his  contemporaneity  with  our 
own  beloved  though  somewhat  dusky 
ancestors,  whose  dinner  he  provided  in 
their  native  caves  some  two  hundred 
thousand  years  ago  or  thereabouts.  It 
is  now,  I  suppose,  fairly  certain  that 
both  man  and  the  mammoth  were  inter¬ 
glacial  animals  ;  they  lived  together,  not 
very  amicably,  it  is  true,  .in  the  compar¬ 
atively  mild  and  genial  spells  which  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  worst  ice-orgies  of 
the  glacial  ptetiod.  Now  the  glacial  pe¬ 
riod,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Croll,  the 
greatest  living  authority  upon  that  won¬ 


derful  epoch,  set  in  about  two  hundred 
thousand  years  since,  and  after  suffering 
several  long  vicissitudes  of  alternate 
warm  and  cold  spells,  Anally  disap¬ 
peared,  at  least  so  far  as  its  worst  inten¬ 
sity  was  concerned,  say  some  eighty 
thousand  years  ago.  In  the  caves  which 
our  distinguished  progenitors  inhabited 
during  this  chilly  episode  of  the  world’s 
history,  we  And  with  considerable  fre¬ 
quency  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
which  the  primitive  hunter  had  no  doubt 
hunted  down  among  the  glacial  pine- 
forests  as  the  modern  Zulus  hunt  down 
the  elephant  upon  the  broad  plains  of 
subtropical  South  Africa.  And  when 
primitive  man  had  eaten  his  mammoth, 
he  often  proceeded  to  carve  from  his  big 
tusks  rude  needles,  harpoons,  and  knife- 
handles,  or  even  to  add  insult  to  injury 
by  sketching  a  rough  outline  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  himself  on  his  own  ivory.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  all  these  early  works  of  art  have 
been  found  in  abundance  beneath  the 
concreted  Aoors  of  the  French  bone 
caves. 

The  best-known  and  most  famous  of 
these  very  antique  drawings  is  the  sketch 
of  a  mammoth  scratched  on  a  bit  of  his 
own  tusk  which  was  grubbed  up  in  the 
cave  of  La  Madelaine  in  the  Dordogne 
by  those  indefatigable  explorers,  MM. 
Christy  and  Lartet.  This  very  spirited 
and  life-like  drawing,  exhibiting  distinct 
marks  of  the  early  French  impressionist 
tendency,  represents  a  creature  with 
wide  protruding  forehead,  small  shaggy 
Aapping  ears,  and  long  tusks  with  an 
upward  curve,  all  which  peculiarities 
immediately  serve  to  distinguish  the  pre¬ 
historic  beast  from  its  modern  congeners, 
the  Indian  and  African  elephants. 
Long  hair  covers  the  head  and  body  ;  a 
heavy  mane,  like  that  of  the  American 
buffalo,  droops  from  the  great  monster’s 
neck  and  back.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
nameless  artist  who  sketched  this  mam¬ 
moth  on  a  fragment  of  ivory  two  thou¬ 
sand  centuries  or  so  since  had  an  actual 
mammoth  in  sight  before  him  as  he 
drew,  so  truthful  and  lifelike  are  all  the 
details  of  his  curious  picture.  I  can 
imagine  our  naked  black  Landseer,  him¬ 
self  as  shaggy  and  hirsute  as  the  Ainos 
of  Japan,  seated  at  his  ease  beneath  the 
shelter  of  his  domestic  cave,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  huge  brute  in  the  valley  below 
stalk  with  leisuiely  tread  through  some 
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glade  of  the  forest.  Flint  knife  in  hand, 
our  artist  Axed  him  on  imperishable 
ivory,  and  handed  down  his  features 
for  unknown  descendants,  whose  white 
skins  and  strange  habilments  would 
vastly  have  astonished  their  unsophisti¬ 
cated  progenitor. 

Comparison  of  this  very  ancient  im¬ 
pressionist  sketch  with  the  drawing 
‘‘  dessine  d’apr^s  la  nature,”  by  a  mod¬ 
ern  trader,  of  the  mammoth  found  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  shows  the  naked 
prehistoric  artist  to  a  very  distinct  and 
decided  advantage.  By  putting  together 
these  two  sources  of  information,  side 
by  side  with  the  skeletons  and  bodies 
unearthed  by  Middendorf  in  1843  and 
Benkendorf  in  1846,  as  well  as  the  speci¬ 
men  found  in  1864  in  the  Bay  of  Yenisei, 
we  are  enabled  to  reconstruct  for  our¬ 
selves  with  much  probability  a  very  cor¬ 
rect  image  indeed  of  the  living  mam¬ 
moth  in  all  his  glory.  “  Picture  to  your¬ 
self,”  says  Benkendorf  of  his  own  speci¬ 
men,  “  an  elephant  whose  body  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  thick  fur  ;  a  beast  thirteen  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  length,  with  tusks 
eight  feet  long,  thick  and  curving  out¬ 
ward  at  their  ends,  a  stout  trunk  run¬ 
ning  to  six  feet,  colossal  limbs  of  im¬ 
mense  thickness,  and  a  tail  naked  up  to 
the  end,  where  it  terminates  in  a  thick 
tuft  of  coarse  hair.  My  animal  was  fat 
and  well  nourished  ;  death  had  over¬ 
taken  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  His 
parchment  ears  lay  turned  up  over  his 
head  ;  about  his  back  and  shoulders  he 
had  stiff  hair,  a  foot  in  length,  hanging 
down  like  the  mane  of  a  bison.  On  his 
body  the  long  outer  hair  was  deep  brown, 
and  coarsely  rooted  ;  beneath  it  ap¬ 
peared  every  where  a  coat  of  wool,  warm 
and  soft  and  thick,  and  of  a  yellowish 
brown  or  auburn  color.  Our  giant  was 
well  protected  against  the  cold.  As 
compared  with  the  Indian  elephant,  his 
head  was  coarse,  his  brain-case  low, 
small,  and  narrow,  his  trunk  and  mouth 
much  larger.  The  teeth  were  powerful. 
The  open  eyes  made  the  creature  look 
as  if  it  were  alive,  and  we  fancied  it 
might  move  in  a  moment  and  crush  us 
in  its  anger."  A  graphic  description 
this,  well  set  forth,  but  not  more  speak¬ 
ing  than  many  of  the  rude  prehistoric 
etchings. 


Two  less  well-known  drawings  of  the 
old  stone  age  show  even  better  than  the 
Madelaine  sketch  how  much  the  ancient 
cave-haunting  artists  were  given  to  study¬ 
ing  direct  from  nature  in  a  way  that 
ought  to  have  secured  for  them  the  high 
commendation  of  the  palaeolithic  Rus- 
kins  and  Colvins.  One  of  them  comes 
from  a  cave  in  P^rigord,  and  represents 
a  mammoth  on  his  walks  abroad,  just 
as  the  prehistoric  etcher  himself  beheld 
him.  The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  the 
creature  would  never  stand  still  a  minute 
together,  and  our  artist  seems  to  have 
regarded  mammoths  accordingly  as 
"  very  bad  sitters  "  for  the  student  of 
nature.  The  moment  he  had  got  one 
leg  right,  another  leg  was  sure  to  get  in 
the  way  and  spoil  it.  Twice  he  tried 
with  his  flint  scraper  to  sketch  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  creature  aright  ;  twice  a  series 
of  abortive  and  undecided  lines  dis¬ 
played  a  chaos  of  fore  and  hind  legs  ab¬ 
solutely  inextricable  in  their  tangled 
movements.  At  last  the  mammoth 
halted  for  a  second,  and  our  troglodyte, 
abandoning  his  first  unsuccessful  efforts, 
traced  out  in  the  end  on  the  same  bit  of 
bone  a  fairly  accurate  profile  outline  of 
the  colossal  beast  as  he  appeared  in  the 
act  of  putting  down  his  trunk  to  the 
ground  to  pick  up  a  bun,  or  whatever 
else  some  preglacial  visitor  had  just 
thrown  him.  (I  will  admit  the  bun  to 
be  a  slight  anachronism,  but  I  can’t  for 
the  life  of  me  imagine  what  else  the 
mammoth  can  be  doing.)  The  other 
sketch,  a  still  more  impressionist  and 
hasty  outline,  represents  the  woolly  ele¬ 
phant  with  his  great  mouth  open,  his 
trunk  raised,  and  his  tusks  bent  in  the 
attitude  of  charging.  The  palxolithic 
hunter  who  sketched  that  head  must 
himself  have  recently  executed  a  strate¬ 
gic  movement  from  in  front  of  just  such 
an  infuriated  beast  ;  he  came  to  the 
task  fresh  from  that  one-sided  contest  ; 
and  into  this  early  caricature  he  has 
thrown  with  wonderful  vividness  the 
impression  produced  upon  his  suscepti¬ 
ble  soul  by  the  huge  yawning  jaws  and 
fierce  assault  of  his  colossal  enemy. 
After  all,  there  was  a  deal  of  human 
nature  even  in  the  cave-men. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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THE  BOULANGIST  MOVEMENT. 
BY  HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 


There  are  in  France  at  this  moment 
two  men  who  exactly  represent  the  two 
opposite  extremes  of  popularity  and  un¬ 
popularity.  The  one  cannot  show  him* 
self  in  public  on  any  occasion  without 
becoming  at  once  the  object  of  very  un¬ 
flattering  manifestations  of  public  ha¬ 
tred  ;  the  other  is  compelled  almost  to 
hidehimself  in  order  to  escape  the  disa¬ 
greeably  numerous  ovations  which  follow 
him  wherever  he  goes.  The  first  can¬ 
not  show  his  face  at  the  window  without 
immediately  hearing  the  cry  **  A  bas 
Ferry  !”  resound  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other  ;  the  second  cannot 
but  be  fatigued  by  hearing  incessantly 
the  cry  “  Vive  Boulanger  !”  The  ex- 
Minister  of  War  has  constantly  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  himself  being  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  by 
enthusiastic  supporters.  The  organizer 
of  the  Tonquin  expedition  is  almost 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  every  time  he 
leaves  his  house  in  order  to  escape  per¬ 
sonal  insult  and  injury. 

In  the  case  of  General  Boulanger,  one 
condition  strikes  me  as  singular,  those 
who  attack  him  to-day  with  a  rage  that 
resembles  rnadness  are  the  very  men  who 
have  contributed  most  to  his  immense 
and  undoubted  popularity.  An  excel¬ 
lent  officer,  every  step  of  whose  career 
has  been  signalized  by  brilliant  services, 
he  was  assuredly  one  among  the  few 
generals  upon  whom  France  would  have 
been  entitled  to  rely  in  any  great  crisis. 
But  in  all  probability  General  Boulanger 
would  never  have  been  able  to  gain  the 
exceptionally  influential  position  which 
he  occupies  to-day,  had  not  some  dep¬ 
uties  belonging  to  the  extreme  Left  of 
the  Chamber  sought  him  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  where  he  was  work¬ 
ing  worthily,  but  in  comparative  ob¬ 
scurity,  as  a  patriotic  French  general, 
and  made  him  Minister  of  War. 

For  my  part,  I  did  not  know  General 
Boulanger  at  all  when  M.  Cl^menceau, 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  extreme 
Left,  introduced  him  to  me  one  day, 
pledging  himself  at  the  same  time  for 
General  Boulanger’s  patriotism  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Republic.  To*day  this 


same  M.  Cl^menceau  is  continually 
holding  up  General  Boulanger  to  public 
hatred,  and  would  indeed,  I  think,  be 
gratified  if  he  could  get  him  outlawed. 
A  little  incident  which  took  place  about 
this  time  last  year  affords  perhaps  the 
true  explanation  of  this  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  change  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  M.  Cl^menceau.  It  was  in  June, 
1887,  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
Goblet  Ministry,  in  whose  Cabinet  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  held  a  portfolio  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  that  he  was  talking  one 
evening  with  M.  Clemenceau,  in  the 
office  of  the  Justice.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Ministry,  and  above  all  the  loss  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  had  produced  the 
keenest  excitement  throughout  France, 
which  showed  itself  everywhere,  and 
more  particularly  in  Paris,  in  public 
demonstrations.  A  crowd  of  these 
demonstrators  happened  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  evening  in  June  to  be  passing  under 
M.  Cl^menceau’s  windows,  who  at  once 
interrupted  the  conversation,  got  up 
from  his  chair,  and  went  to  the  window 
to  listen  to  the  noise  in  the  street.  All 
at  once  a  tremendous  cheer  of  “  Vive 
Boulanger  !”  rent  the  air.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  explain  what  then  took 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  leader  of  the 
extreme  Left  ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  M.  Clemenceau,  on  hearing  the 
cheer,  at  once  drew  the  window  cur¬ 
tains,  saying  with  ill-disguised  irrita¬ 
tion,  "  They  ought  not  to  see  you.” 

Was  it  that  testimony  to  General 
Boulanger’s  popularity  which  changed 
the  feelings  toward  him  of  the  political 
editor  of  the  Justice  i  It  is  impossible 
to  be  sure  in  such  a  case,  but  at  least  the 
fact  remains  that  only  two  or  three  days 
later  M.  Clemenceau  made  a  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  which  he 
used  the  strange  and  very  significant 
phrase,  ”  The  popularity  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly  has  been  stolen  from  it"  ("On  a 
V0I6  4  cette  Assembl6e  sa  popularity  ”)• 
There  seems  to  roe  to  be  a  confession 
in  these  few  words.  Evidently  the  head 
and  front  of  General  Boulanger’s  offend¬ 
ing,  the  one  unpardonable  crime  which 
he  has  committed,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
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of  those  politicians  who  now  attack  him 
with  such  unceasing  zeal,  is  to  have 
usurped  that  supreme  place  in  the  conh* 
dence  of  the  country  to  which  these 
politicians  pretended,  without,  however, 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  it. 

The  Boulangist  movement  has  in  reali* 
ty  a  twofold  character  ;  it  is  at  once  pat¬ 
riotic  and  anti-parliamentary.  France 
understands  perfectly  well  the  necessity 
incumbent  upon  her  at  present  of  forti¬ 
fying  herself  against  all  attacks  from  the 
outside,  and  also  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  to  keep  alive  a  Republic 
founded  upon  monarchical  institutions. 
It  has  been  said  repeatedly — and  no  in¬ 
sinuation  or  suggestion,  however  vile, 
has  been  neglected  which  might  press 
the  statement  home — that  General 
Boulanger  was  the  representative  in 
France  of  the  desire  for  an  immediate 
revenge  upon  Germany,  and  that  he  was 
eager  for  war  at  all  nsks.  That  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  calumny  borrowed  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  prints,  which  Prince  Bismarck 
keeps  alive  out  of  his  “  Reptile  Fund.” 
Even  when  he  was  Minister  of  War 
General  Boulanger  put  forward  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration,  which  those  who 
know  him,  know  to  be  his  real  and  char¬ 
acteristic  opinion  :  ”  If  1  wished  war  I 
should  be  a  fool ;  if  1  did  not  prepare 
for  war  I  should  be  a  currish  traitor.” 
And  those  who  saw  him  at  work  as  Min¬ 
ister  for  War  are  able  to  testify  that  he 
did  prepare  for  war  with  a  well-directed 
energy  of  which,  unfortunately,  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  set  the  example, 
and  of  which  his  successors  seem  to  have 
lost  the  secret. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate 
here  an  anecdote  on  my  own  authority. 
When  the  Schnaebel6  affair  occurred  a 
letter  was  placed  in  my  hands  which  had 
just  come  from  Berlin,  and  which  was 
signed  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  bitter  enemy  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  information  contained  in 
this  letter  seemed  to  me  to  be  terrible. 
The  German  deputy,  although  absolutely 
opposed  to  war,  wrote  of  it  as  inevi¬ 
table,  as  likely  to  break  out  within  eight 
days.  He  asserted  that  the  trap  laid 
for  M.  Schnaebele  at  Pagny  was  a  delib¬ 
erate  and  intentional  provocation,  and 
he  enumerated  the  movement  of  Prus¬ 
sian  troops  toward  our  frontier,  which 
was  then  assuming  the  proportions  of 


a  complete  mobilization.  On  reading 
this  heartbreaking  account  I  hurried  to 
M.  Cl6menceau’s  house,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  informed  by  telegram  General 
Boulanger,  at  that  time  Minister  of 
War,  of  the  news  I  had  brought.  But 
I  was  on  tender-hooks  and  could  not 
keep  quiet.  1  started  for  the  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  War,  where  I  found 
General  Boulanger  much  calmer  but  not 
less  preoccupied  than  I  myself  was. 
“  It  is  a  great  misfortune,”  he  ob¬ 
served  ;  ”  working  night  and  day  as  we 
are  working  now,  it  would  take  us  more 
than  a  year  to  be  able  to  repulse  such  an 
attack.  If  this  affair  is  arranged,  we  will 
work  double  tides  (mettrons  les  bouchees 
doubles)  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
event.”  A  month  later  General  Bou¬ 
langer  fell  with  the  Ministry  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  his  portfolio  was  handed 
to  General  Ferron.  Immediately  the 
work  of  preparation  slackened  in  our 
arsenals  and  in  our  small  and  large  arm 
factories,  and  we  are  to-day  in  regard 
to  our  powers  of  defence  almost  exactly 
in  the  same  position  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  when  the  Schnaebel6  affair 
occurred.  To  arm  France  sufficiently, 
and  so  give  it  the  strength  necessary  in 
order  to  repulse  any  attack,  is  to  desire 
peace  and  not  war,  and  to  this  end  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  planned  and  labored.  It 
is  certain  that  public  opinion  was  with 
him.  The  innumerable  protests  which 
were  sent  in  from  all  sides,  when  the 
Ministry  to  which  he  belonged  fell,  are 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  assertion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteen  months  that  General 
Boulanger  was  Minister  of  War  he  is 
known  to  have  worked  sixteen  hours  a 
day.  No  Minister  was  ever  as  access.- 
ble  as  he  was  ;  he  received  any  officer 
who  cared  to  present  himself  with  either 
complaint  or  suggestion  ;  any  invention 
which  could  possibly  be  of  use  to  the 
army  was  examined  by  him  personally, 
with  a  painstaking  assiduity  which  we 
have  never  seen  in  France  in  any  other 
head  of  a  department.  We  now  know 
that  the  Lebel  rifle,  which  we  have 
adopted,  has  revolutionized  the  ar¬ 
mament  of  infantry  throughout  Europe, 
and  that  it  is  still  the  best  weapon  yet 
discovered.  Well !  the  adoption  of  the 
Lebel  rifle  was  due  to  the  energy  and 
insistence  of  General  Boulanger,  and 
was  resolved  upon  against  the  express 
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opinion  of  the  committee  of  experts  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  it.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  relate  the  struggles  which 
the  Minister  of  War  had  to  engage  in  on 
this  occasion  in  order  to  vanquish  the 
opposition  of  his  own  colleagues.  One 
would  then  see  what  an  amount  of 
energy  the  official  head  of  the  army  has 
to  employ  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  of  reforms. 
But  such  a  narrative  would  carry  me  too 
far  away  from  my  subject. 

What  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
public  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the 
Lebel  ride  was  adopted  General  Bou¬ 
langer  took  every  possible  measure  to 
hasten  the  manufacture  of  it,  in  order 
to  give  to  France  the  advantage  of  a 
considerable  start  over  all  the  other 
military  powers  of  Europe.  In  the 
month  of  May,  rSSy,  the  factory  at  Tulle 
alone  produced  a  thousand  rides  a  day. 
One  month  later  under  the  Rouvier 
Ministry  the  total  production  was  re¬ 
duced  to  three  hundred  rides  daily. 
This  fact  has  been  denied,  but  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  General  Boulanger  to  a  seat  in 
the  municipal  council  at  Tulle  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  General  Bou¬ 
langer  had  no  relations  whatever  with  the 
electors  of  Tulle  ;  not  one  of  his  friends 
had  attempted  to  support  his  candida¬ 
ture  in  that  town.  To  what  craze,  then, 
roust  we  attribute  the  triumphant  result 
of  the  election,  which  neither  General 
Boulanger  nor  any  of  his  friends  had  ex¬ 
pected  ?  All  the  workmen  in  that  fac¬ 
tory  with  scarcely  an  exception  voted 
for  him,  simply  because,  while  he  was 
Minister,  they  had  as  much  work  as 
they  could  do,  and  because  since  his  fall 
they  have  been  reduced  almost  to  half 
time.  They  had  only  their  vote  to  give 
as  an  expression  of  their  desire  to  see 
him  once  again  at  the  head  of  ad'airs. 
They  gave  it  without  consulting  him. 
If,  as  the  Rouvier  Ministry  have  as¬ 
serted,  General  Perron  had  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Lebel 
rifle,  it  would  not  have  been  Boulanger 
but  his  successor  whom  the  factory 
hands  would  have  nominated  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  council  of  Tulle.  Of 
all  the  Ministers  of  War  whom  we  have 
had  in  these  latter  days  General  Bou¬ 
langer  is  assuredly  the  one  who  has,  in 
his  department,  given  proof  of  the  great¬ 


est  energy,  that  is,  of  the  greatest  patri¬ 
otism.  The  supporters  of  M.  Ferry, 
maddened  by  defeat,  seem  now  to  be 
bent  on  consulting  spiritualists  and 
sleep-walkers  in  order  to  find  out  the 
hidden  causes  of  General  Boulanger’s 
popularity.  These  causes  are  perfectly 
simple.  General  Boulanger  is  popular 
because  he  has  always  worked  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fatherland,  while  the  Op¬ 
portunists  have  all  labored  for  their  own 
personal  advancement,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  is  so  deep-rooted,  that  although  a 
council  of  inquiry,  with  iniquitous 
unanimity,  has  chosen  to  place  him  upon 
the  retired  list,  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  General  Boulanger  remains  the  only 
possible  leader  of  the  French  armies  in 
case  war  should  break  out.  The  bravery 
and  the  devotion  of  the  French  people 
are  always  based  upon  trust  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and,  unluckily  for  the  Oppor¬ 
tunists,  this  trust  cannot  be  supplied  to 
order  like  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant. 
France  has  given  its  trust  to  General 
Boulanger,  and  this  factor  is  of  such 
importance  in  the  account  that  almost 
alone  it  is  sufficient  to  insure  him  the 
victory.  The  French  patriot  most 
firmly  resolved  to  die  for  his  country 
wishes  to  know  at  least  that  he  has  for 
leader  an  officer  capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  to  him  his  own  ardor.  The  mar¬ 
shals  of  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  often  made 
their  soldiers  believe  that  the  Emperor 
was  leading  them  in  person,  and  the 
mere  thought  that  the  man  whom  they 
trusted  was  at  their  head,  even  when  he 
was  miles  away,  was  sufficient  to  render 
them  invincible.  What  French  patriots 
asked  on  behalf  of  General  Boulanger 
was  not  that  he  should  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  any  more  than  Lffe 
Consul,  it  was  purely  and  simply  that 
on  account  of  his  ability  and  energy  he 
should  keep  his  place  as  Minister  of  War. 

In  1851,  a  period  which  some  people 
affect  to  compare  with  this  year  of  1S88 
under  the  pretext  that  there  is  something 
of  Bonaparte  in  Boulanger,  we  had  no 
lost  provinces  to  win  back,  and  we  did 
not  hear  upon  our  frontiers,  by  night  and 
day,  the ,  insulting  rattle  ,of  those 
three  million  German  rifles,  with  which 
B.smarck  has  threatened  us  in  one  of 
his  last  speeches.  Actually,  there  is 
more  than  a  chance,  there  is  a  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  new  German  Emperor 
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will  attack  us  without  warning  ;  and  it 
is  with  the  prospect  of  this  aggression 
before  our  eyes — an  aggression  contin¬ 
ually  held  over  us  as  a  threat — that  all 
Frenchmen  who  desire  the  safety  of 
their  country  desire  to  see  at  the  head 
of  the  army  the  one  man  who  possesses 
their  confidence,  and  whose  qualities  of 
resolute  energy  and  patriotism  consti¬ 
tute  a  guarantee  which  no  other  Minister 
of  War  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  capable  of  giving.  The  opponents 
of  General  Boulanger  ought  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  at  once  that  there  was  no  other 
way  open  to  them  of  triumphing  over  him 
than  by  surpassing  him  in  activity  on  his 
own  line.  When  he  was  Minister  he 
managed  to  get  one  thousand  Lebel  rifles 
manufactured  daily.  They  should  have 
got  two  thousand  a  day  manufactured, 
and  then  in  all  probability  the  factory 
hands  of  Tulle  would  never  have  thought 
of  electing  him  to  their  town  counsel, 
any  more  than  the  electors  of  the  Nord, 
of  (he  Dordogne,  and  of  the  Aisne 
would  have  thought  of  asking  him  to 
represent  them  in  the  Chamber.  In¬ 
stead  of  postponing  to  the  Greek  Ka¬ 
lends  the  different  projects  for  revising* 
the  Constitution  which  were  first  put 
forward  by  the  extreme  Left,  and  so 
allowing  General  Boulanger  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  movement,  the  Chamber 
should  have  voted  the  revision  at  its 
first  sitting.  But  these  are  resolutions 
such  as  sleepy-headed  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  incapable  of  taking.  All 
that  they  can  do  is  to  announce  that 
they  will  reject  any  reform,  even  were 
it  inscribed  on  every  one  of  their  pro¬ 
grammes,  as  soon  as  General  Boulanger 
proproses  it.  .  Now,  as  General  Bou¬ 
langer  is  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  is  the  first, 
the  most  urgent,  and  most  indisprensable 
of  all  refopms,  the  one  which  ought  to 
precede  all  others,  and  without  which 
no  other  is  prossible,  and  as  therefore  he 
will  not  cease  to  demand  it  in  and  out 
of  season,  it  follows  that  the  deputies 
who  have  expressly  promised  it  to  their 
electors  must  now  reject  it  continually. 
In  this  way  the  very  men  who  accuse 
General  Boulanger  of  aspiring  to  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  are  indirectly  conferring  it 
upron  him.  Assuredly  General  Bou¬ 
langer  has  not  the  p>ower  to  do  every¬ 
thing  he  may  wish  to  do,  but  even  with¬ 


out  his  asking  for  it  the  deputies  with 
common  accord  seem  determined  to 
force  upon  him  the  pxrwer  of  hindering 
everything.  As  soon  as  he  proproses  a 
measure,  it  is  certain  at  once  to  be 
tabooed  by  the  Republican  party.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  is  able  to  modify  at  pleas¬ 
ure  any  and  every  part  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  programme.  If,  as  his  oppronents 
pretend,  General  Boulanger  is  the  secret 
enemy  of  the  Republic,  he  has,  thanks 
to  them,  an  easy  game  to  play.  In 
order  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  our  insti¬ 
tutions  he  would  only  have  to  declare 
himself  the  champion  of  the  principle 
on  which  they  all  rest,  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  at  once  one  would  see  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  comedy  which  was  enacted 
when  he  proprosed  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  As  soon  as  General  Bou¬ 
langer  demanded  the  revision,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  established  order  of  things 
cried  in  chorus,  “  Long  live  the  Sen¬ 
ate  !”  As  soon  therefore  as  he  should 
care  to  demand  the  rights  of  universal 
suffrage,  these  same  partisans  would  de¬ 
mand  a  suffrage  with  a  property  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Managed  on  this  principle,  the 
life  of.the  Republic  would  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  one  in  any  insurance  office. 
The  very  men  who  chased  General  Bou¬ 
langer  from  the  army,  who  sarcastically 
invited  him  to.become  a  candidate  for  the 
Chamber,  are  now  shrieking  because  he 
has  been  elected,  asserting  that  his  elec¬ 
tion  is  leading  France  straight  to  war  and 
a  military  dictatorship.  The  truth  is  not 
in  such  men  as  these.  The  present  move¬ 
ment  is  not  leading  us  either  to  a  dictator¬ 
ship  or  to  a  declaration  of  war,  but  silent¬ 
ly  and  surely  it  is  bringing  about  the  re¬ 
jection  at  the  polls  of  those  consummate 
jesters  who  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
have  deceived  the  French  electorate  with 
promises  which  they  have  not  kept, 
which  even  at  the  time  of  making  they 
did  not  intend  to  keep,  and  who,  in  out¬ 
rage  of  all  the  laws  of  common  iionesty, 
have  pocketed  the  pay  for  work  they 
have  refused  to  do.  The  French  elec¬ 
tors  waited  patiently  for  ten  years,  for 
twelve  years,  for  fifteen  years,  and  then, 
as  nothing  came  to  reward  their  patience 
save  expeditions  like  that  to  Tonquin, 
ever-increasing  deficits,  and  lastly,  ihe 
prospect  of  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Ferry, 
they  began  to  grow  impatient,  the  more 
so  because  the  deputies  who  have  never 
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done  anything,  attack  General  Bou¬ 
langer  with  fuiy  precisely  because  he  has 
done  something.  The  French  electois 
understand  perfectly  well  that  all  this 
fury  comes  from  politicians  who  see  the 
giound  on  which  they  have  been  quietly 
Testing  cut  from  under  their  feet.  But 
why  should  these  men  try  to  proclaim 
themselves  immovable  when  even  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic  sometimes 
changes  hands?  What  France  is  now 
saying  is,  that  it  would  be  well  to  sweep 
away  once  for  all  the  politicians  whom 
we  have  regularly  seen  sitting  in  the 
same  places  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
Have  they  not  worn  outtrouseis  enough 
upon  the  benches  of  the  Chamber  ? 
And  since  by  their  own  avowal  the  pres¬ 
ent  deputies  are  good  for  nothing,  per¬ 
haps  their  successors  might  be  more  for¬ 
tunate  or  more  capable.  It  would  be 
doing  France  a  service  to  let  a  little  air 
into  this  hospital,  whose  patients  are  so 
incurable,  that  if  the  acquitted  Wilson 
came  to  take  his  place  among  them  to¬ 
morrow,  no  one  would  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  him.  If  the  Boulangist  movement 
succeeds  in  nothing  but  in  turning  out 
the  Opportunists,  and  bringing  into  Par¬ 
liament  new  deputies  who  think  some¬ 
times  of  the  country  instead  of  merely 
intriguing  to  get  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
or  the  presidency  of  some  commission, 
every  man  in  France  will  be  a  gainer  by 
the  agitation.  Even  politicians  like  M. 
Cl^menceau  acknowledge  that  if  the 
country  to-day  is  turning  its  hopes 
toward  new  men,  it  is  because  of  the 
lazy  incapacity  and  self-seeking  of  those 
who  at  present  represent  it,  and  yet 
after  having  recognized  this  state  of 
opinion  such  politicians  refuse  to  give 
up  their  place.  Since  they  will  not 
work,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  should 
hand  over  their  places  to  those  who  will  ? 
But  no !  They  all  acknowledge  that 
the  last  seventeen  years  have  been  spent 
in  idle  talk,  nevertheless  they  are  con¬ 
tent  to  fold  their  arms  and  he  active 
only  with  their  tongues.  The  principle 
has  been  admitted  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  by  the  whole  of  the  Radical  party 
that  the  monarchical  constitution  of  1875 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  form  of  government,  and  that  one 
cannot  hope  for  any  democratic  reform 
so  long  as  this  constitution  has  not  been 
revised.  Experience  has  proved  beyond 


question  the  absolute  powerlessness  of 
the  parliamentary  system  of  government 
as  it  exists  to-day  in  France.  The  pres¬ 
ent  rkgime  is  properly  speaking  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  hunt  for  portfolios 
unrestrained  by  any  close  season.  The 
guiding  principle  of  all  our  politicians 
is  the  simple  one,  “  Get  out  of  that  seat 
in  order  that  I  may  sit  there  !"  Owing 
to  the  adoption  of  this  principle  no 
Ministry  is  stable.  A  Cabinet  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  hostile  coalition,  and  thus 
energies  are  paralyzed  that  might  other¬ 
wise  lead  to  some  good  result. 

The  Floquet  Ministry  now  in  power 
is  only  tolerated  from  dread  of  the  imag¬ 
inary  dictatorship  of  General  Boulanger. 
It  lives  by  the  tolerance  of  those  deputies 
who  follow  the  lead  of  M.  Ferry.  For 
what  reason  should  the  men  who  benefit 
by  this  nameless  system  alter  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  which  the  position  of 
deputy  has  become  a  trade  just  like  that 
of  a  mason  or  a  whitesmith.  A  French 
politician's  business  now  seems  to  be 
quietly  to  overthrow  a  Ferry  Cabinet, 
and  afterward  a  Ministry  constituted  by 
Goblet,  and  after  that,  one  formed  by 
Freycinet.  Naturally  enough  the 
speeches  made,  now  against  the  one, 
then  against  the  other,  do  not  bring 
about  reform  of  any  sort,  but  gradually 
all  deputies  of  any  talent  become  Min¬ 
isters, — truly  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  ! 
Why  should  not  such  a  state  be  eternal  ? 
And  since  General  Boulanger  dares  to 
lift  his  profane  hand  against  this  pleas¬ 
ant  constitution  of  r875,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  is  signed  “  Wallon,”  was  com¬ 
pletely  manufactured  by  the  Due  d’Au- 
male,  those  who  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  have  organized  for  their  own  profit 
all  sorts  of  expeditions — to  Tuni^,  to 
Madagascar,  and  to  Tonquin,  shriek 
with  hatred,  and  place  under  a  ban  the 
few  Republicans  who  have,  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  programme  and 
to  the  promises  they  made  to  their  con¬ 
stituencies. 

No  foreigner  can  imagine  the  fury 
with  which  the  upholders  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  attack  the  ex-Minister  for 
War,  and  attempt  to  undermine  his 
colossal  popularity.  We  have  seen  the 
heads  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  unite  themselves  with  their  worst 
enemies,  with  the  following  of  M.  Ferry, 
with  revolutionary  Socialists,  sacrificing. 
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in  fact,  all  feeling  of  pride  to  their 
hatred  of  Boulanger.  In  order  to  resist 
the  Boulangist  movement  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  and  farcical  association  has  been 
formed,  under  the  title  of  The  League 
in  Defence  of  tJu  Rights  of  the  Man  and 
the  Citizen.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
league  is  to  resist  a  dictatorship  alto¬ 
gether  imaginary  ;  the  real  object  of  it, 
however,  is  to  bring  about  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  the  leaguers  to  the  Chamber, 
which  is  endangered  by  the  continually 
increasing  discontent  of  the  country. 
The  revolutionary  Socialists — or  to  give 
them  the  name  which  they  themselves 
have  chosen,  les  possibilistes — have  en¬ 
tered  this  league  intending  to  use  it  for 
their  own  benefit.  Too  few  in  numbers 
to  have  any  chance  by  themselves  of 
getting  their  obscure  candidates  elected, 
they  quickly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
employing  their  bitterest  antagonists,  the 
Radicals  and  the  Opportunists,  to  help 
them  in  effecting  their  object.  As  a 
beginning,  they  filled. the  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  league  with  their  creatures, 
which  gives  them  an  absolute  control 
over  the  management  of  the  association. 
Then,  as  they  had  no  money  to  push  the 
advocacy  of  their  principles,  they  per¬ 
suaded  their  associates  that  nothing 
more  politic  could  be  done  than  to  send 
some  members  of  the  league  to  hold 
meetings  and  make  speeches  in  all  parts 
of  France.  And,  of  course,  for  this 
propaganda  they  have  chosen  their  own 
friends,  so  that  now  we  see  revolutionary 
Socialists  traversing  all  the  departments 
of  France,  speaking  in  all  villages,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Radicals  and  Opportu¬ 
nists  whom  they  do  nothing  else  but  at¬ 
tack.  In  truth,  however,  these  peculiar 
missionaries  are  generally  very  badly  re¬ 
ceived.  At  Lyons,  for  instance,  they 
were  attacked  and  chased  from  the  town 
by  men  of  the  same  views  as  themselves, 
who  openly  accused  them  of  being  trai¬ 
tors.  Till  now  The  League  in  Defence 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen 
— unnatural  coupling  of  hare  and  hound 
— has  ended  in  the  most  pitiable  failure. 

The  opponents  of  Boulanger  have  other 
methods  of  action  besides  these.  The 
Floquet  Ministry  of  course  supports  the 
attack  upon  him  with  all  its  strength, 
and  devotes  itself  besides  to  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  and  shameless  propaganda  of  envy. 
The  secret  service  money  put  at  the  dis- 
Nsw  Series.— VoL.  XLVIII.,  No.  3 


posal  of  the  Government  is  used  as  a 
subvention  of  the  assailants  of  General 
Boulanger.  Several  journals  that  I 
could  name,  for  the  motives  of  their 
action  are  well  known  to  all  journalists 
in  Paris,  have  received,  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  large  sums  on  condition 
of  attacking  unscrupulously  the  ex- 
Minister  of  War  and  his  friends.  One 
paper  in  particular,  started  by  some  men 
notoriously  insolvent,  loses  four  or  five 
hundred  francs  a  day,  because  it  has  got 
no  real  sale,  but  continues  none  the  Itss 
to  appear  regularly,  the  Ministry  having 
taken  upon  itself  to  pay  the  printer's 
bill  with  money  taken  from  the  budget 
of  the  secret  police.  There  is  scarcely 
an  elector  in  France  who  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  house  some  filthy  pam¬ 
phlet  or  stupid  caricature  intended  to  in¬ 
jure  General  B.>ulanger.  Some  of  these 
caricatures,  designed  by  miserable  crea¬ 
tures  with  as  little  talent  as  conscience, 
are  so  obscene  that  I  cannot  for  very 
shame's  sake  give  the  readers  of  this 
Review  the  most  distant  idea  of  them. 
All  these  libels  and  infamous  drawings 
are  distributed  gratis  by  the  post,  which 
proves  clearly  that  they  are  ordered, 
paid,  and  sent  by  the  Ministry.  Further, 
I  could  bring  against  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  hundred  charges  of  intimida¬ 
tion  exercised  upon  the  friends  of  M. 
Boulanger,  and  could  cite  deeds  done 
by  their  orders  which  amount  to  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  blackmailing.  T  wo 
examples,  however,  must  here  suffice. 
A  Parisian  journalist,  a  writer  of  great 
talent,  is  at  the  same  time  president  of 
an  important  club,  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  organized  in  Paris.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  he  was  asked  to  appear  in  the 
Home  Office,  where  an  important  func¬ 
tionary  used  this  language  to  him  : 

Sir,  you  are  it  aeems  a  friend  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  ;  we  cannot  prevent  you 
from  doing  as  you  wish,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  warn  you  that  if  you  continue 
to  show  your  sympathy  for  General 
Boulanger  in  the  articles  you  write,  the 
club  of  which  you  are  president  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  closed.”  I  do  not  need 
to  say  that  the  journalist,  whom  every 
one  in  Paris  admires,  both  for  his  talent 
and  character,  knew  how  to  reply  Jn 
proper  terms  to  this  piece  of  official  in¬ 
solence-  The  other  fact  that  I  am  about 
to  instance  is  no  less  hateful.  A  Bou- 
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langist  deputy,  M.  Turquet,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  society  for  saving  the  lives  of 
shipwrecked  mariners,  and  this  society 
is  now  organizing  an  exhibition  by 
means  of  which  it  hopes  to  increase  its 
funds,  and  for  the  purptoses  of  which  it 
has  had  to  ask  the  Government  to  place 
at  its  disposal  some  public  building.  A 
fortnight  ago  M.  Turquet  was  informed 
that  this  privilege  would  not  be  accorded 
if  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  soci¬ 
ety.  The  continuance  of  a  charitable 
work  was  thus  endangered,  so  M.  Tur* 
quet  resigned  his  position  as  president. 

But  the  hatred  of  General  Boulanger  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Republican  pol¬ 
iticians  of  to-day  does  not  limit  its  man¬ 
ifestations  to  the  arts  of  the  slanderer 
and  blackmailer.  General  Boulanger  is 
the  object  of  an  incessant  supervision 
of  the  police.  All  his  letters  are  opened 
and  read.  Some  of  them  have  been 
stolen  in  transmission,  and  even  pub¬ 
lished.  All  his  actions  and  movements, 
all  that  he  says  and  does,  and  all  that  he 
refrains  from  saying  or  doing,  is  inter¬ 
preted  and  commented  upon  in  the  worst 
spirit.  And. this  takes  place  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Carnot,  the  grandson 
of  the  man  who  a  century  ago  helped  to 
compose  and  publish  that  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  which  has  been  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Magna  Char  ta  of 
French  liberty. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  General 
Boulanger's  opponents  that  all  the  meth¬ 
ods  they  are  using  to  undermine  his 
popularity  must  of  necessity  increase  it. 
Libellous  statements  and  shameful  cari¬ 
catures,  paid  journals,  and  hybrid  leagues 
do  little  more  than  keep  public  attention 
directed  to  a  man  who  only  needs  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  Are 
these  men  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see 
that  their  efforts  are,  from  their  point  of 
view,  something  worse  than  futile  ? 
Can  they  not  see  that  by  cutting  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger’s  name  out  of  the  active 
list  of  the  army  they  have  made  of  the 
simple  General  Boulanger  a  political  in¬ 
fluence  and  a  power  ?  Can  they  not  see 
that  by  following  him  with  insults  and 
with  lies  they  are  but  making  him  better 
known  to  every  elector  in  France  ? 
What  his  friends  demand  for  him  is 
surely  not  unreasonable — they  simply 
require  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in 
his  position  as  Minister  of  War,  from 


which  he  was  driven  in  order  to  put  in 
his  place  mere  nobodies  who  did  not 
even  know  how  to  continue  the  work  of 
arr..ing  the  French  army  properly,  which 
was  inaugurated  and  pushed  with  such 
energy  by  General  Boulanger.  What 
General  Boulanger  himself  demands  is, 
as  I  have  said,  the  revision  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  means  of  an  Assembly  espe¬ 
cially  elected  for  that  purpose.  And 
yet  the  Radicals,  Opportunists,  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  M.  Ferry  who  make  this  de¬ 
mand  a  pretext  for  attacking  General 
Boulanger,  were  themselves  the  first  to 
start  the  cry  for  revision.  Three  years 
ago  almost  any  Radical  or  Op|}ortunist 
would  have  agreed  with  me  in  asserting 
that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  (1  had 
almost  said  of  France)  depends  on  this 
essential  reform.  The  Republican 
party  was  then  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  constitution  of  1875  having 
been  formed  and  elaborated  by  Mon¬ 
archists,  was  the  stone  of  stumbling  set 
in  the  way  of  all  possible  projects  of 
amelioration  and  progress.  Our  Senate, 
based  upon  restricted  suffrage,  is  in¬ 
vested  with  powers  equal  to  those  of  the 
popular  Chamber.  No  second  Chamber 
in  Europe  has  such  extensive  rights. 
The  House  of  Lords,  for  instance,  is 
subordinated  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  most  important  point — the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  public  money.  The  French 
Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  placed 
upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  And  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  so  constructed  that  if  a  conflict 
between  the  two  Chambers  took  place, 
there  would  be  no  possible  solution  of 
the  difficulty  but  by  a  coup  cf  (tat.  Prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  this  constitution  of  ^875 
is  nothing  more  or  lets  than  organized 
anarchy.  One  cannot  expect  those  who 
profit  by  an  abuse  to  abolish  it  ;  the 
present  Senate,  it  is  evident,  will  never 
commit  suicide.  Yet  the  constitution 
must  be  changed  ;  our  institutions  must 
evidently  be  made  as  democratic  as  is 
public  opinion  in  France.  From  1875 
to  1885  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Chamber  was  unanimous  in  recognizing 
the  abuses  inherent  in  our  constitution. 
Why,  then,  do  these  men  accuse  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  of  aiming  at  a  dictator¬ 
ship  because  he  sees  what  they  saw  and 
advocates  the  change  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  the  first  to  propose  ?  The 
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explanation  is  sintjplc.  They  know  well 
that  General  Boulanger  is  earnest  in  his 
demand,  whereas  in  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  got  a  liking  for  the  spoils  of 
office,  and  are  now  content  with  the 
abuses  of  an  institution  which  they  have 
learnt  how  to  turn  to  their  own  personal 
profit. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  admitting  that 
the  desire  of  General  Boulanger  is  lau¬ 
dable  enough,  what  are  the  methods  by 
which  he  and  his  friends  hope  to  achieve 
their  end  in  presence  of  the  bitter  op¬ 
position  of  a  majority  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  France  ?  The  method  advo¬ 
cated  by  General  Boulanger  and  his 
friends  is  as  simple  as  it  is  legal.  We 
propose  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
the  matter,  and  show  the  French  elec¬ 
torate,  which  is  disgusted  with  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  the  present  Chamber,  that  the 
faults  of  the  existing  Republic  in  France 
are  inherent  in  the  monarchist  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1875.  We  shall  advise  them,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  democratize 
their  institutions,  and  we  shall  pray 
them,  in  order  to  bring  this  about,  to 
elect  a  new  Chamber,  three-fourths  of 
which  shall  be  made  up  of  deputies 
pledged  to  revision.  If  we  succeed  in 
this  aim  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  be  worse  than  futile.  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  may  have  personal  views 
on  many  political  subjects  which  differ 
from  those  of  his  triends.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  strong  personal  opinions 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  powers  con¬ 
fided  to  a  new  Chamber  should  be  or¬ 
ganized,  and  this  fact  explains  the  re¬ 
served  and  sometimes  enigmatic  speech 
with  which  his  enemies  reproach  him  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  national  assembly  and  not  General 
Boulanger  who  will  revise  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  King  Charles  X.  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  self-styled  lovers  of  classi¬ 
cal  literature  to  forbid  the  representation 
of  Hernanit  answered,  “In  such  a  lit¬ 
erary  question  as  this,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  only  occupy  a  single  seat 
in  the  theatre."  In  the  assembly  cho¬ 
sen  to  revise  the  constitution  General 
Boulanger  will  only  have  his  seat  as 
deputy  and  his  single  voting  paper. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  likely  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between 
General  Boulanger  and  the  whole  of  the 
Radical  Opportunist  and  anarchist 


party.  In  appealing  to  the  country  the 
whilom  Minister  of  War  is  supported 
up  to  this  moment  by  only  five  papers. 
Such  is  nevertheless  the  majesty  of 
truth,  so  evident  is  it  to  every  man  of 
good  faith  and  patriotic  feeling  that  an 
end  must  be  put  to  the  manifest  power¬ 
lessness  of  the  popular  Chamber  in 
France,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
his  foes  General  Boulanger  sees  that 
public  opinion  is  rapidly  turning  itself 
more  and  more  in  his  favor.  Here  and 
there  a  wave  may  seem  to  recede,  but 
the  flowing  tide  is  undoubtedly  with 
him  and  not  with  his  opponents.  In 
truth,  if  they  are  few  in  number,  the 
papers  which  support  him  have  a  very 
considerable  weight  with  the  public,  the 
Intransigeant  and  the  Lanterne  having 
together  a  daily  circulation  of  over  half 
a  million  of  copies.  In  Paris  itself  they 
are  more  widely  read  than  any  other 
papers,  and  their  influence  throughout 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
country  districts,  is  acknowledged  even 
by  their  opponents.*  In  Paris  itself 
they  are  able  at  any  moment  to  bring 
about  formidable  manifestations  of  pub¬ 
lic  feeling.  I  will  give  two  examples  of 
this.  Last  year  three  lines  inserted  in 
the  Lanterne  and  the  Intransigeant  suf¬ 
ficed  to  bring  together  150,000  persons 
at  the  Lyons  station  at  the  time  when 
General  Boukuger  was  starting  for  Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand.  This  year,  for  certain 
good  reasons  which  we  need  not  put 
forward  here,  these  same  journals  did 
not  think  fit  to  announce  the  return  of 
the  general,  and  although  the  exact 
hour  of  his  arrival  had  been  published 
by  all  the  other  Paris  papers,  there  were 
not  more  than  two  hundred  curious 
spectators  at  the  station  to  see  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  ex-commander  of  the  13th 
army  corps.  A  few  weeks  later  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Parisians  crowded  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  cheer  General 
Boulanger  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Chamber,  but 
then  in  the  morning  the  Intransigeant  and 
the  Lanterne  had  given  their  readers  the 
signal.  The  France,  a  paper  whose  cir¬ 
culation  in  Paris  is  something  over  fifty 
thousand  daily,  and  which  publishes 
besides  a  country  edition  at  Bordeaux, 


*  Rather  an  understatement  than  an  over¬ 
statement  of  the  truth. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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supports  the  policy  of  General  Bou* 
langer  while  addressing  itself  particularly 
to  the  middle  class.  Another  popular 
daily  paper,  the  Petit  Parisieti,  whose 
circulation  is  now  over  two  hundred 
thousand,  shows  itself  very  favorable  to 
General  Boulanger,  and  lends  him  the 
support  of  its  enormous  publicity  with¬ 
out,  however,  officially  proclaiming  itself 
one  of  his  organs.  Lastly,  two  new 
papers,  the  Cocarde  and  the  Presse,  the 
editor  of  this  latter  being  M  Georges 
Laguerre,  deputy  of  the  Vaucluse,  the 
well-known  friend  of  General  Bou¬ 
langer,  have  just  begun  to  aid  the  Bou- 
langist  movement.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  organs,  which  act  independently 
and  freely  while  following  the  same  line, 
that  General  Boulanger  is  now  waging 
war  against  the  coalition  of  his  enemies. 
General  Boulanger  has  been  reproached 
for  appealing  to  all  Frenchmen  without 
distinction  of  opinion.  In  truth  his  de¬ 
sire,  or,  if  the  word  be  preferred,  his 
dream,  is  to  make  an  end  of  the  deplo¬ 
rable  war  of  parties  which  at  present 
endangers  France  by  substituting  the 
self-interest  of  sections  of  the  House, 
ay,  even  the  self-interest  of  individuals, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But 
what  the  enemies  of  General  Boulanger 
have  never  said,  although  they  all  know 
the  fact,  is  that  the  head  of  the  great 
national  party  which  demands  revision 
desires  above  everything  else  the  conser¬ 
vation  and  consolidation  of  the  Republic. 
I  may  here  quote,  in  support  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  a  letter  addressed  recently  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  to  a  friend — 

“  Is  it  possible,”  he  writes,  ”  that  my  fellow- 
countrymen  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  my 
character  that  they  are  able  to  believe  that  I 
could  become  the  executioner  of  liberty  ? 
Could  they  insult  me  more  deeply  than  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  believe  that  I  should  attempt  an 
enterprise  before  which  the  honesty  of  a  Mar¬ 
shal  McMahon  recoiled  ?  In  that  case  they 
must  take  me  for  a  would-be  despot,  vulgar 
and  vile,  whom  they  would  wish  to  ex,>.jtt. 


after  encouraging  him  to  bring  about  a  new 
Brumaire  by  a  coup  <C t'tat.  And  yet  these  men 
call  themselves  Republicans !  What  they 
ought  to  see  in  me  on  the  contrary  is  what  1 
am,  a  soldier  who  loves  his  country,  a  loyal 
Breton,  not  an  ambitious  Corsican  ready  to 
lift  his  sword  against  the  constitution  his 
country  has  chosen.  I  love  liberty,  and  try  to 
serve  her,  and  could  never  become  her  assas¬ 
sin.  My  sword  is  at  the  service  of  France 
and  of  the  Republic  as  against  any  foreign 
aggressor,  but  1  despise  the  present  factious 
parties,  and  do  not  intend  to  serve  them.” 

With  this  letter,  explaining  as  it  does 
very  exactly  the  opinions  of  General 
Boulanger,  I  wish  to  close  this  article. 
In  fine,  the  Boulangist  movement  is  the 
product  of  a  twofold  current  of  opinion. 
It  resumes  in  itself  on  the  one  hand  the 
dissatisfaction  which  all  thinking 
Frenchmen  feel  in  view  of  the  stupid 
inefficiency  of  the  present  Chambers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  love  of 
country,  that  desire  for  the  security  and 
greatness  of  France,  which  is  the  deep¬ 
est  passion  in  the  French  nature.  Quite 
recently  M.  Cl6menceau,  mistaking  the 
character  of  this  immense  movement  of 
public  opinion,  and  looking  with  sus¬ 
picion  upon  the  intentions  of  General 
Boulanger,  predicted  all  sorts  of  sinister 
eventualities,  and  said  at  last  to  me, 
”  Boulanger  will  yet  put  you  in  Mazas." 
”  So  much  the  better,"  I  replied  ;  "  I 
shall  be  content  if  he  will  but  give  back 
to  France  Alsace  and  Lorraine."  I 
must  confess  that  in  saying  this  my  tem¬ 
per  led  me  perhaps  into  a  little  exagger¬ 
ation.  I  do  not  believe  that  General 
Boulanger  will  ever  put  me  into  that  cell 
in  which  I  passed  some  time  under  the 
Empire,  but  I  have  a  wild  hope  and  a 
profound  belief  that  if  within  our  time 
the  French  flag  shall  float  again  «over 
Strasbourg  and  Metz  it  will  be  planted 
there  by  the  patriotic  officer  who  was 
turned  out  of  the  active  army  by  politi¬ 
cians  who  can  do  nothing  but  talk.-^ 
Fortnightly  Peview. 
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days  and  lun  their  swift  course,  while 
Science  creeps  slowly  after  them,  till  at 
last  she  passes  them  on  the  way  and 
comes  foremost  in  the  race.  We  still  in 
our  time  have  VVar  ;  tot  it  is  no  longer 
the  conflict  of  valiant  soldiers,  but  the 
game  of  scientific  strategists.  We  still 
have  Religion  ;  but  she  no  longer  claims 
earth  and  heaven  as  her  domain,  but 
meekly  goes  to  church  by  a  path  over 
which  Science  has  notified,  “  On  suffer¬ 
ance  only.”  We  still  have  Art  ;  but  it 
is  no  longer  the  art  of  fancy,  but  the  art 
of  the  intellect,  wherein  the  beautiful  is 
indefinitely  postponed  to  the  technically 
true,  as  Truth  is  discerned  by  men  who 
think  qu  il  ny  a  run  de  vrai  excepit  U 
laid.  All  our  multiform  activities,  from 
agriculture  down  to  dress-making,  are 
in  these  days  nothing  if  not  scientific,” 
and  to  thousands  of  worthy  people  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Science  teaches  this 
or  that,  or  that  the  interests  of  Science 
require  such  and  such  a  sacrifice,  to 
cause  them  to  bow  their  heads,  as  pious 
men  of  old  did  at  the  message  of  a 
Prophet :  “  It  is  Scten’CE  !  Let  it  do 
what  seemeth  it  good.”  The  claims  of 
the  aesthetic  faculty,  and  even  of  the 
moral  sense,  to  speak  in  arrest  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  matters  entirely  within  their 
own  spheres  are  ruled  out  of  court. 

By  a  paradoxical  fatality,  however,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  obsession  of  the 
Scientific  Spirit  is  likely  to  be  a  little 
lightened  for  us  by  an  event  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  rivet  the  yoke  on 
our  necks.  The  recently  published  Life 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  amiable 
man  of  Science  of  this  scientific  age  has 
suggested  to  many  readers  doubts  of  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Science  to  build  up — 
not  theories — but  men.  Mr.  Darwin’s 
admirably  candid  avowal  of  the  gradual 
extinction  in  his  mind  of  the  aesthetic* 
and  religious  elements  has  proved  start¬ 
ling  to  a  generation  which,  even  when  it 
is  ready  to  abandon  Religion,  would  be 


*  ’*  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  beyond  it, 
poetry  of  many  kinds,  such  as  the  works  of 
Milton,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Shelley,  gave  me  great  delight,  and  even  as  a 
schoolboy  I  took  intense  deiight  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  I  have  also  said  that  formerly  pictures 
gave  me  considerabte,  and  music  very  great, 
delight.  But  now,  for  many  years,  I  cannot 
endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry.  I  have  also 
almost  lost  my  taste  for  pictures  or  music." — 
Darwin's  "Lift,"  vol.  i.  p.  loi. 


direfully  distressed  to  lose  the  pleasures 
afforded  by  Art  and  Nature,  Poetry  and 
Music.  Instead  of  lifting  the  scientific 
vocation  to  the  skies  (as  was  probably 
anticipated),  this  epoch-making  Biog¬ 
raphy  seems  to  have  gone  far  to  throw  a 
sort  of  dam  across  the  stream,  and  to 
have  arrested  not  a  few  Science- worship- 
peis  with  the  query  •  ‘‘  What  shall  it 
piofit  a  man  if  he  find  the  origin  of 
species  and  know  exactly  how  earth- 
woims  and  sun-dews  conduct  them¬ 
selves,  if  all  the  while  he  grow  blind  to 
the  loveliness  of  Nature,  deaf  to  music, 
insensible  to  poetry,  and  as  unable  to 
lift  his  soul  to  the  Divine  and  Eternal 
as  were  the  primeval  Apes  from  whom 
he  has  descended  ?  Is  this  all  that  Sci¬ 
ence  can  do  for  her  devotee  ?  Must  he 
be  shorn  of  the  glory  of  humanity  when 
he  is  ordained  her  Priest  ?  Does  he  find 
his  loftiest  faculties  atrophied  when  he 
has  become  a  ‘  machine  for  grinding  gen¬ 
eral  laws  out  of  large  collections  of 
facts  ?’  ”• 

While  these  reflections  are  passing 
through  many  minds,  it  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  me  to  review  some  features  of 
the  Scientific  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I  shall  do  it  from  an  adverse  point 
of  view.  There  were  many  years  of  my 
life  during  which  1  regarded  it  with  pro¬ 
found,  though  always  distant,  admira¬ 
tion.  Grown  old,  I  have  come  to  think 
that  many  spirits  in  the  hierarchy  are 
loftier  and  purer  ;  that  the  noblest  study 
of  mankind  is  Man,  rather  than  rock  or 
insect ;  and  that,  even  at  its  best.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  immeasurably  less  precious  than 
Goodness  and  Love.  Whether  in  these 
estimates  I  error  am  justified,  it  would, 
in  any  case,  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
add  my  feeble  voice  to  the  glorification 
of  the  Scientific  Spirit  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  was  never  proclaimed  so 
vociferously  Great and,  perhaps, 
like  the  worshippers  of  the  elder  god¬ 
dess,  it  may  be  said  of  those  of  Science, 
‘‘  the  most  part  know  not  wherefore 
they  have  come  together.”  It  will  suf¬ 
fice  if  I  succeed  in  partially  exhibiting 
how  much  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  by 
the  Scientific  Spirit,  while  others  show 
us,  more  or  less  truly,  what  we  gain 
thereby. 


*  Darwin's  "Life,"  same  page.  Said  of 
himself  by  Darwin. 
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In  speaking  of  “  Science”  I  must  here 
be  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Sciences,  not  to  the  mathematical 
or  metaphysical.  The  former  (espe¬ 
cially  the  Biological  group)  have  of  late 
years  come  so  much  to  the  front  that  the 
old  application  of  the  word  to  the  exact 
sciences  and  to  metaphysics  and  ethics 
has  almost  dropped  out  of  popular  use. 

I  also  desire  to  explain  at  starting  that 
I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  ignore  the  splen¬ 
did  achievements  of  modern  physical 
science  in  its  own  realm,  nor  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  many  applications  of  the  Sci¬ 
entific  Spirit  have  brought  in  various 
other  directions.  It  is  the  intrusiveness 
and  oppression  of  the  Scientific  Spirit 
in  regions  where  it  has  no  proper  work, 
and  (still  more  often)  its  predominance 
in  others  where  its  place  should  be 
wholly  subordinate  against  which  a 
protest  appears  to  be  needed.  A  score 
of  causes  have  contributed  in  our  gener¬ 
ation  to  set  Science  up  and  to  pull  other 
things  down.  The  levels  need  to  be  re¬ 
dressed.  The  space  available  for  this 
paper  will  not  permit  me  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  the  excessive  share  taken  of 
late  years  by  the  Scientific  Spirit  in  many 
practical  matters  wherein  experience 
and  common-sense  were  safer  guides — 
e.g.^  in  Agriculture.  This  side  of  the 
question  I  must  leave  untouched,  and 
limit  myself  to  the  discussion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  influence  of  the  Scientific  Spirit  on 
Education,  on  Art,  on  Morals,  and  on 
Religion. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  great  work  on  ”  Heat  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion,”  calls  Science  ”  the  noblest 
growth  of  modem  times and  adds 
that  **  as  a  means  of  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  its  claims  are  still  disputed,  though, 
once  properly  organised,  greater  and 
more  beneficent  revolutions  wait  its  em¬ 
ployment  here  than  those  which  have 
marked  its  application  in  the  material 
world  ”  (second  edition,  p.  10).  Since 
the  publication  of  this  book,  and  indeed 
since  the  opening  of  the  Age  of  Science, 
the  relative  claims  of  Science  and  Liter¬ 
ature  to  form  the  basis  of  inUlletiual  xn- 
struction  have  been  incessantly  debated 
by  men  qualified  by  experience  in  tuition 
(which  1  cannot  pretend  to  be)  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  subject.  There  has 
been,  however,  I  think,  too  little  atten¬ 


tion  given  on  either  side  to  the  relative 
moral  influences  of  the  two  studies. 

In  addressing  the  London  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
in  March  last.  Sir  James  Paget  expressed 
his  dissent  from  Professor  Morley’s 
opinion  (given  on  a  similar  occasion  last 
year)  that  ”  Literature  was  an  excellent 
if  not  a  better  study  than  Science.” 
Sir  James  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  could  better  advance  human 
prosperity  than  Science  ;  and  he  elabo¬ 
rately  set  forth  the  specific  benefits  of  a 
scientific  education,  as  he  conceived 
them,  as  follows  • — 

“  There  was  first,  the  teaching  of  the  power 
of  observing,  then  the  teaching  of  accuracy, 
then  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  lastly,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  methods  by  which  they  could  pass 
from  that  which  was  proved  to  the  thinking  of 
what  was  probable.”* 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to  hold 
Science  to  these  definitions,  as  if  they 
exhausted  her  claims  as  our  instructress. 
It  may,  however,  fairly  be  assumed  that, 
in  the  view  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
science  of  the  day,  they  are  paramount. 
If  any  much  higher  results  than  they 
were  to  be  expected  from  scientific 
teaching.  Sir  James  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  to  present  them  first  or  last. 
To  what,  then,  do  these  four  great  les¬ 
sons  of  Science  amount  ?  They  teach, 
and,  I  think,  teach  only.  Observation  ; 
Accuracy  ;  Intellectual  Caution  ;  and 
the  acquirement  of  a  method  of  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  ”  thinking  of  -what  was  prob¬ 
able  — possibly  the  method  commonly 
known  as  Induction. 

I  must  confess  that  these  ”  great 
truths  ”  (as  Sir  James  oddly  calls  them) 
represent  to  my  mind  only  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  range  of  human  facul¬ 
ties  ;  or,  more  strictly  s|>eaking,  the  per¬ 
fect  application  to  human  concerns  of 
those  faculties  which  are  common  to 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  A  fox  may 
be  an  observer^  and  an  exceedingly  ac¬ 
curate  one — of  hen-roosts.  He  may  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  attain- 

*  That  organ  of  the  Scientihe  party,  the 
British  A/edital  Jornmat,  eulogiiing  this  ad¬ 
dress,  remarked  that  ”  Sir  James  is  a  master 
of  English,  clothing  all  hit  thoughts  in  the 
roost  elegant  language.”  To  the  mere  literary 
mind  the  above  definitions  may  be  thought  to 
leave  somethiog  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
“  elegance.” 
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ing  to  a  real  knowledge — of  traps.  Further 
than  this,  he  may  even  pass  from  the 
proved — existence  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  his  cover — to  thinking  that  it  was  prob¬ 
able — he  would  shortly  be  chased.  To 
train  a  Man  it  is  surely  indispensable 
to  develop  in  him  an  order  of  prowess 
superior  to  these  ?  His  mind  must  be 
enriched  with  the  culture  of  his  own  age 
and  country,  and  of  other  lands  and 
agrs,  and  fortified  by  familiarity  with 
the  thoughts  of  great  souls  on  the  topics 
of  loftiest  interest.  He  must  be  accus* 
tomed  to  think  on  subjects  above  those 
to  which  his  observation  or  accuracy  of 
description,  or  caution  in  accepting 
evidence,  can  apply  ;  and  on  which  (it 
is  to  be  hoped)  he  will  reach  some 
anchorage  of  faith  more  firm  than  Sir 
James  Paget’s  climax  of  scientific  cul* 
ture  :  the  passing  from  that  which  was 
proved  to  the  thinking  of  what  was  prob¬ 
able.  He  ought  to  handle  the  method 
of  deductive  reasoning  at  least  as  well  as 
that  of  induction  ;  and  beyond  these 
(purely  intellectual)  attainments,  a  hu* 
man  education  making  claim  to  com¬ 
pleteness  should  cultivate  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  poetic  sentiment ;  should 
“  soften  manners,”  as  the  litera  huma- 
niores  proverbially  did  of  old  ;  should 
widen  the  sympathies,  dignify  the  char¬ 
acter,  inspire  enthusiasm  for  noble  ac¬ 
tions,  and  chivalrous  tenderness  toward 
women  and  all  who  need  defence  ;  and 
thus  send  forth  the  accomplished  stu¬ 
dent,  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  benefits  attributed  by 
Sir  James  Paget  to  Scientific  education, 
and  even  those  with  which,  in  candor, 
we  may  credit  it  beyond  his  four  ”  great 
truths,”  fall,  1  venture  to  think,  deplo¬ 
rably  short  of  such  a  standard  of  culture 
as  this. 

The  deficiencies  of  a  Scientific  educa¬ 
tion  do  not  exhaust  the  objections 
against  it.  There  seem  to  be  positive 
evils  almost  inseparable  from  such  train¬ 
ing  when  carried  far  with  the  young. 
One  of  the  worst  is  the  danger  of  the 
adoption  by  the  student  of  materialistic 
views  on  all  subjects.  He  need  not  be¬ 
come  a  theoretic  or  speculative  Material¬ 
ist.  That  is  another  risk,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  successfully  eliminated. 
But  he  will  almost  inevitably  fall  into 
practical  materialism.  Of  the  two  sides 
of  human  life,  his  scientific  training  will 


comp>el  him  to  think  always  of  the  lower 
in  the  first  place.  The  material  (or,  as 
our  fathers  would  have  called  it,  the 
carnal)  fact  will  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  the  spiritual  meaning  thereof 
more  or  less  out  of  sight.  He  will  view 
his  mother’s  tears — not  as  expressions 
of  her  sorrow — but  as  solutions  of  muri¬ 
ates  and  carbonates  of  soda,  and  of 
phosphates  of  lime  ;  and  he  will  reflect 
that  they  were  caused — not  by  his  heart- 
lessness — but  by  cerebral  pressure  on 
her  lachrymal  glands.  When  she  dies 
he  will  ”  peep  and  botanize”  on  her 
grave — not  with  the  poet’s  sense  of  the 
sacrilegiousness  of  such  ill-placed  curi¬ 
osity — but  with  the  serene  conviction 
of  the  meritoriousness  of  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  scientifically  interesting 
”  flora”  of  a  cemetery. 

To  this  class  of  mind,  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Scientific  Spirit,  Disease 
is  the  most  important  of  facts  and  the 
greatest  of  evils.  Sin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  thing  on  which  neither  micro¬ 
scope  nor  spectroscope,  nor  even  stetho¬ 
scope,  can  afford  instruction.  Possibly 
the  student  will  think  it  only  a  spectral 
illusion  ;  or  he  will  foresee  that  it  may 
be  explained  by-and-by  scientifically  as 
a  form  of  disease.  There  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  bacilli  of  Hatred,  Covetousness, 
and  Lust,  respectively  responsible  for 
Murder,  Theft,  and  Adultery.  Already 
Hypocrisy  is  a  recognized  form  of  Hys¬ 
teria.  The  state  of  opinion  in  ”  Ere- 
whon”  maybe  hopefully  looked  for  in 
England,  when  the  Scientific  Spirit  alto¬ 
gether  prevails. 

Besides  its  materializing  tendency  a 
Scientific  Education  involves  other  evils, 
among  which  may  be  counted  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  a  callous  and  irreverent  spirit. 
To  this  I  shall  return  presently.  Of 
course  every  tendency  of  a  pursuit,  good 
or  bad,  affects  the  young  who  undertake 
it,  much  more  than  the  old,  whose  char¬ 
acters  may  have  been  moulded  under 
quite  opposite  influences.  We  must 
wait  for  a  generation  to  see  the  Scientific 
Spirit  in  its  full  development. 

As  to  the  instruction  of  young  men 
and  women  in  Physiological  Science  in 
particular,  I  am  exonerated  from  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject  by  being  privileged  to 
cite  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most  em¬ 
inent  and  experienced  members  of  the 
scholastic  profession.  1  do  so  with 
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great  thankfulness,  believing  that  it  will 
be  a  revelation  to  many  parents,  blindly 
caught  by  scientiHc  claptrap,  to  learn 
that  such  are  the  views  of  men,  perhaps 
the  best  qualified  in  England  to  pra> 
nounce  judgment  on  the  subject. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Thring,  of 
Uppingham,  wrote  to  me,  September  6, 
1886 

“  My  writinfrs  on  Education  sufficiently 
show  how  strongly  I  (eel  on  the  subject  of  a 
literary  education,  or  rather  how  confident  I 
am  in  the  judgment  that  there  can  be  no  wor¬ 
thy  education  which  is  not  based  on  the  study 
of  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  highest  men  in 
the  best  shape.  As  for  Science  (most  of  it 
falsely  so  called),  if  a  few  leading  minds  are 
excepted,  it  simply  amounts  to  the  average 
dull  worker,  to  no  more  than  a  kind  of  upper 
shop  work,  weighing  out,  and  labelling,  and 
learning  alphabetical  formuls — a  supciior 
grocery -assistant's  work,  and  has  not  a  single 
element  of  higher  mental  training  in  it.  Not 
to  mention  that  it  leaves  out  all  knowledge  of 
men  and  life,  and  /Aerr/M'v— is  eminently  fitted 
for  life  and  its  struggles  !  Physiology  in  its 
worser  sense  adds  to  this  a  brutalizing  of  the 
average  practitioner,  or  rather  a  devilish  com¬ 
bination  of  intellect-worship  and  cruelty  at  the 
expense  of  feeling  and  character.  For  my 
part,  if  it  were  true  that  Vivisection  had  won¬ 
derfully  relieved  bodily  disease  for  men,  if  it 
was  at  the  cost  of  lost  spirits,  then  let  the  body 
perish  !  And  it  is  at  the  cost  of  lost  spirits. 

I  do  not  say  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  an  expieriment  take  place  ;  but  1  do  say 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  an  experi¬ 
ment  take  place  for  teaching  purposes.  You 
will  see  how  decided  my  judgments  are  on  this 
matter." 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Wclldon,  Head 
Master  of  Harrow,  has  been  good  enough 
lo  write  to  me  as  follows  ; — 

**  I  am  most  willing  to  let  you  quote  my 
words,  whether  what  I  said  before,  or  what  I 
say  now.  You  command  my  full  sympathy  in 
the  crusade  which  you  have  so  nobly  declared 
against  cruelty.  1  say  this  frankly,  although 
I  know  that  there  is  some  difference  between 
us  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  Vivisection. 
But  even  if  it  be  necessary  that  in  some  cases, 
and  under  strict  conditions,  vivisectional  ex¬ 
periments  should  be  made  upon  animals,  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  use  of  such  experiments 
tends  to  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  upon 
any  person  who  may  be  called  to  make  them. 
I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  educational  affect  of 
Vivisection  is  always  injurious.  Knowledge 
is  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  tenderness, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  morally  minded 
person  could  desire  to  familiarize  the  young 
with  the  sight  of  animal  suffering.  For  my 
part,  I  look  upon  the  hardness  of  heart  with 
which  some  distinguished  physiologists  have 
met  the  protest  raised  against  Vivisection  as 
one  of  many  signs  that  Materialism  means  at 
the  last  an  inversion  of  the  ethical  law-  -r.c.,  a 


preference  of  knowledge  to  goodness,  of  mind 
to  spirit,  or,  in  a  word,  of  human  things  to 
divine.  Surely  it  is  a  paradox  that  they  who 
minimize  the  specific  distinction  between  man 
and  the  animals,  should  be  the  least  tender  in 
their  views  of  animal  sufferings,  and  that 
Chiistians  who  accentuate  that  distinction 
should  be  willing  to  spare  animals  pain  at  the 
cost  of  enhancing  their  own.  I  conceive  it 
then  to  be  a  primary  duty  of  a  modern  educa¬ 
tor,  at  school  or  college,  to  cultivate  in  his 
pupils,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  sentiment  toward  the  animal  world." 

To  turn  to  a  less  painful  part  of  our 
subject.  Science  and  Art  arc  con¬ 
stantly  coupled  together  in  common  par¬ 
lance  and  in  grants  of  public  money,  but 
if  ever  incompatibility  of  temper  formed 
a  just  ground  of  divorce,  it  is  surely  in 
their  case.  When  Science — like  Poverty 
— comes  in  at  the  door.  Art — like  Love 
— flies  out  at  the  window.  They  move 
h)  diffeient  planes,  and  touch  different 
parts  of  human  nature.  Science  appeals 
to  the  Intellect,  Art  to  the  Emotions  ; 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  our  Intel¬ 
lects  and  Emotions  are  like  buckets  in 
a  well.  When  our  Intellects  are  in  the 
ascendant  our  Emotions  sink  out  of 
sight ;  when  our  Emotions  rise  to  the 
surface,  our  busy  Intellects  subside  into 
quiescence.  It  is  only  the  idolatry  of 
Science  which  could  make  intelligent 
men  o^erlook  the  fact  that  she  and  Art 
resemble  two  leashed  greyhounds  pulling 
opposite  ways,  and  never  tunning  to¬ 
gether  unless  there  be  some  game  (shall 
we  surmise  an  endowment  of  public 
money  ?)  in  view.  The  sjnthetic,  rev¬ 
erential,  sjmpathizing  spirit  of  Art  is 
opposed,  as  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  to 
the  analytic,  self-asserting,  critical  spir¬ 
it  of  Science.  The  artist  seeks  Beauty  ; 
finds  likenesses ;  discerns  the  Ideal 
through  the  Real.  The  man  of  Science 
seeks  Facts  ;  draws  distinctions  ;  strips 
the  Real  to  the  skin  and  the  bones. 

A  great  light  of  the  Scientific  Age  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  when  he  first 
visited  the  Vatican  he  “  sal  down  be¬ 
fore  Raphael's  *  Transfiguration  '  and 
filled  three  pages  of  his  note-book  with 
his  faults."  It  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  do.  How 
should  a  Physicist  approve  of  three  fig¬ 
ures  suspended  in  the  air  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation  ?  Or  what  could 
a  Zoologist  say  to  an  angel  outrageously 
combining  in  his  person  the  wings  prop¬ 
erly  belonging  to  the  Older  Aves,  with 
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the  arms  and  legs  of  Bimana  t  Worst 
of  all,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a 
Physiologist  confronted  with  a  bas-relief 
of  a  Centaur  with  two  stomachs — or  of 
a  Cherub  with  none  ? 

Poetry  is  the  Art  of  Ails.  If  we  de¬ 
sire  lo  see  what  Science  can  do  for  it, 
let  us  lake  a  typical  piece  wherein  Fancy 
revels  and  plays  like  an  Ariel  with 
wreaths  of  lovely  tropes — say  Shelley's 
“  Sensitive  Plant  ”  for  example.  We 
most  begin  by  cutting  out  all  the  ab¬ 
surdly  unscientific  statements — eg.,  that 
the  lily  of  the  valley  grows  pale  with 
passion  ;  that  the  hyacinth  rings  pca\s 
of  music  from  its  bells  ;  and  that  the 
narcissus  gazes  at  itself  in  the  stream. 
Then,  in  lieu  of  this  folly,  we  must 
ascribe  how  the  garden  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  drained,  and  scientifically  ma¬ 
nured  with  guano  and  sewage.  After 
this,  the  flowers  may  be  mentioned  under 
their  proper  classes,  as  morandria  and 
polyandria,  cryptogams  and  phenogams. 
Such  would  be  the  result  of  bringing  the 
Scientific  Spirit  to  bear  on  Poetry.  In¬ 
troduced  into  the  border-realm  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  it  begins  by  marring  with  pedantic 
illustrations  the  otherwise  artistic  work  of 
George  Eliot.  Pushed  further,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  medical  novels,  wherein 
the  leading  incident  is  a  surgeon  dis¬ 
secting  his  aunt.  Still  a  step  onward, 
we  reach  the  brute  realism  of  “  A  Mum¬ 
mer's  Wife"  and  "  La  Joie  de  Vivre." 
The  distance  between  Walter  Scott  and 
Zola  measures  that  between  Art  and 
Science  in  Fiction. 

To  many  readers  it  may  appear  that 
the  antagonism  of  Science  to  Art  may 
be  condoned  in  favor  of  her  high  claim 
to  be  the  guide,  not  to  Beauty,  but  to 
Truth.  But  is  it  indeed  Truth,  in  the 
sense  which  we  have  hitherto  given  to 
that  great  and  sacred  word,  at  which 
Physical  Science  is  now  aiming  .>  Can 
we  think  of  Truth  merely  as  a  vast  heap 
of  Facts,  piled  up  into  an  orderly  pyra¬ 
mid  of  a  Science,  like  one  of  Timur's 
heaps  of  skulls  ?  To  collect  a  million 
facts,  test  them,  classify  them,  raise  by 
induction  generalizations  concerning 
them,  and  hand  them  down  to  the  next 
generation  to  add  a  few  thousand  more 
facts  and  (probably)  to  reconstruct  the 
pyramid  on  a  different  basis  and  another 
plan — if  this  be  indeed  to  arrive  at 
"  Truth,"  modern  Science  may  boast 


she  has  touched  the  goal.  Yet  in  other 
days  Truth  was  deemed  something  no¬ 
bler  than  this.  It  was  the  interests  which 
lay  behind  and  beyond  the  facts,  their 
possible  bearing  on  man’s  deepest  yearn¬ 
ings  and  sublimest  hopes,  which  gave 
dignity  and  meaning  to  the  humblest  re¬ 
searches  into  rock  and  plant,  and  which 
glorified  such  discoveries  as  Kepler’s, 
till  he  cried  in  rapture  :  "  O  God,  I 
think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee!"  and 
Newton’s,  till  he  closed  the  "  Principia’  ’ 
(as  Parker  said  of  him)  by  "  bursting 
into  the  Infinite  and  kneeling  there." 
In  our  time,  however.  Science  has  re¬ 
peatedly  renounced  all  pretension  to 
throw  light  in  any  direction  beyond  the 
sequence  of  physical  causes  and  effects  ; 
and  by  doing  so  she  has,  I  think,  aban¬ 
doned  her  claim  to  be  man’s  guide  to 
Truth.  The  Alpine  traveller  who  en 
gages  his  guides  to  scale  the  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau,  and  finds  them  stop  to  booze  at 
the  Wirthscha/t  at  the  bottom,  would 
have  no  better  right  to  complain  than 
those  who  fondly  expected  Science  to 
bring  them  to  God,  and  are  told  that  she 
now  never  proceeds  above  the  Ascidian. 
So  long  as  all  the  rivulets  of  laws  which 
Science  traced  flowed  freshly  onward 
toward  the  sea,  our  souls  drank  of  them 
with  thankfulness.  Now  that  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  sands,  they  have  be¬ 
come  mere  stagnant  pools  of  knowledge. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  influence  of  the 
Scientific  Spirit  on  Morals. 

Respecting  the  theory  of  ethics,  the 
physico- Scientific  Spirit  has  almost  nec¬ 
essarily  been  from  the  first  Utilitarian, 
not  Transcendental.  To  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  the  world  first  owed  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  moral  intuitions  are  only  re¬ 
sults  of  hereditary  experiences.  "  I  be¬ 
lieve,"  he  wrote  in  1868  to  Mr.  Mill, 
"  that  the  experiences  of  utility,  organ¬ 
ized  and  consolidated  through  all  past 
generations  of  the  human  race,  have 
been  producing  corresponding  modifica¬ 
tions  which,  by  continued  transmission 
and  accumulation,  have  become  in  us 
certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition,  cer¬ 
tain  emotions  responding  to  right  and 
wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent 
basis  in  the  individual  experiences  of 
utility.”  Mr.  Darwin  took  up  the  doc¬ 
trine  at  this  stage,  and  in  his  "  Descent 
of  Man  ’’  linked  on  the  human  con- 
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science  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower  ani* 
Dials,  from  whence  he  holds  it  to  be  de¬ 
rived.  Similar  instincts,  he  taught, 
would  have  grown  up  in  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  as  well  endowed  as  we  are,  but  those 
other  animals  would  not  necessarily  at¬ 
tach  their  ideas  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  to 
the  same  conduct.  If,  for  instance, 
men  were  reared  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  hive-bees,  theie  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  our  unmarried 
females  would,  like  the  worker-bees, 
think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  kill  their 
brothers.”* 

These  two  doctrines — that  Conscience 
is  only  the  "  capitalized  experience  of 
the  human  tribe”  (as  Dr.  Martineau 
has  summarized  Mr.  Spencer),  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  im¬ 
mutable  Morality,  but  only  a  convenient 
Rule  for  each  particular  class  of  intelli¬ 
gent  animals- -have,  between  them,  revo¬ 
lutionized  theoretic  ethics,  and  deeply 
imperilled,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted, 
the  existence  of  human  virtue.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  plea  is  often  entered  on  the 
side  of  faith  that,  after  all,  Darwin  only 
showed  hew  Conscience  has  been 
evolved,  possibly  by  Divine  pre-arrange¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  we  may  allow  its  old 
authority  as  before.  He  has  done  much 
more  than  this.  He  has  destroyed,  for 
those  who  accept  his  views,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  rational  reverence  for  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience.  As  he  himself 
asks  :  “  Would  any  of  us  trust  in  the 
convictions  of  a  monkey  s  mindt  .... 
The  doubt  always  arises  whether  the 
convictions  of  man’s  mind,  which  have 
been  developed  from  the  mind  of  the 
lower  animals,  are  of  any  value." \ 
Who,  indeed,  could  attach  the  same 
solemn  authority  to  the  monitions  of  the 
“  Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God," 

and  to  the  prejudices  of  ancestors  just 
emerging  from  ape-hood  ?  It  was  hard 
enough  heretofore  for  tempted  men  to 
be  chaste,  sober,  honest,  unselfish,  while 
passion  was  clamoring  for  indulgence  or 
want  pining  for  relief.  The  basis  on 
which  their  moral  efforts  rested  needed 
to  be  in  their  minds  as  firm  as  the  law 
of  the  universe  itself.  What  fulcrum 
will  they  find  henceforth  in  the  sand- 
heap  of  hereditary  experiences  of  utility  ? 

*  “  Descent  of  Man,”  vol.  I.  p.  73. 

f  "  Life,”  vol.  i.  p.  316. 


Thus  the  Scientific  Spirit  has  sprung  a 
mine  under  the  deepest  foundations  of 
Morality.  It  may,  indeed,  be  hereafter 
countermined.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
so,  and  that  it  will  be  demonstrated  that 
many  of  our  broadest  and  deepest  moral 
intuitions  can  have  had  no  such  origin. 
The  universal  human  expectation  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  to  which  all  literature  bears  testi¬ 
mony,  can  never  have  arisen  from  such 
infinitesimal  experience  of  actual  Justice, 
or  rather  such  large  experience  of  pre¬ 
vailing  injustice,  as  our  ancestors  in  any 
period  of  historj  can  have  known.  Nor 
can  the  “  set  of  our  (modern)  brains  ” 
against  the  destruction  of  sickly  and  de¬ 
formed  infants  have  come  to  us  from 
the  consolidated  experience  of  past  gen¬ 
erations,  since  the  "  utility”  is  all  on 
the  side  of  Spartan  Infanticide.  But 
for  the  present,  and  while  Darwinism  is 
in  the  ascendant,  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  conscience  is  sim¬ 
ply  deadly.  It  is  no  more  possible  for 
a  man  who  holds  such  a  theory  to  cher¬ 
ish  a  great  moral  ambition  than  for  a 
stream  to  rise  above  its  source.  The 
high  ordeal  of  Goodness,  the  hunger  and 
thirst  after  Righteousness,  which  have 
been  the  mainspring  of  heroic  and  saintly 
lives,  must  be  exchanged  at  best  for  a 
kindly  good  nature  and  a  mild  desire  to 
avoid  offence.  The  man  of  science  may 
be  anxious  to  abolish  vice  and  crime. 
They  offend  his  tastes  and  distract  him 
from  his  pursuits.  But  he  has  no  long¬ 
ing  to  enthrone  in  their  place  a  lofty 
Virtue,  demanding  his  heart  and  life’s 
devotion.  He  is  almost  as  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  extreme  goodness  as  by  wick¬ 
edness.  Nay,  it  has  been  remarked  by 
a  keen  and  sensitive  observer,  that  the 
companionship  of  a  really  great  and  en¬ 
tirely  blameless  man  of  science  invari¬ 
ably  proved  a  ”  torpedo  touch  to  aspira¬ 
tion.” 

An  obvious  practical  result  of  the 
present  influence  of  Science  on  Morals 
has  been  the  elevation  of  Bodily  Health 
into  the  summum  bonum,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  accommodation  of  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  to  that  new  aim. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  employed  in  Parliament  and  else¬ 
where  when  any  question  touching  pub¬ 
lic  health  is  under  discussion  rest  on  the 
unexpressed  major  premiss,  ”  that  any 
action  which,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
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conduces  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  or  of  the  community,  is  ipso 
facto  lawful  and  right.”  I  cannot  here 
indicate  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
piinciple  leads.  Much  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience  now  holds  to  be  Vice 
must  be  transferred  to  the  category  of 
Virtue  ;  while  the  medical  profession 
will  acquire  a  Power  of  the  Keys  which 
it  is  perhaps  even  less  qualified  to  use 
than  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

Another  threatening  evil  from  the 
side  of  Science  it  the  growth  of  a  hard 
and  pitiless  temper.  From  whatsoever 
cause  it  arises  it  teems  certain  that,  with 
some  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Spirit  is  callout.  In  the  mass  of 
its  literature  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  civilized  or  savage,  healthy  or  dis¬ 
eased  mankind,  or  with  the  races  below 
us,  are  few  and  far  between.  Men  and 
beasts  are,  in  scientific  language,  alike 
”  specimens”  (wretched  word  !),  and  if 
the  men  be  ill  or  dying,  they  become 
”  clinical  material.”  The  light  of  Sci¬ 
ence  is  a  ”  dry  ”  one.  She  leaves  no 
glamour,  no  tender  mystery  anywhere. 
Nor  has  she  more  pity  than  Nature  for 
the  weak  who  fall  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence.  There  is,  indeed,  a  scientific 
contempt  c^\\tsui (generis  for  the  “  poor 
in  spirit,”  the  simple,  the  devoutly  be¬ 
lieving,  in  short,  for  all  the  humble  and 
the  weak,  which  constitutes  of  the  Sci¬ 
entific  Spirit  of  the  Age  a  kind  of  Neo- 
Paganism,  the  very  antithesis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  I  may  add  that  it  is  no  less  the 
antithesis  of  Theism,  which,  while  aban¬ 
doning  the  A|>ocalyptic  side  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  holds  (perhaps  with  added  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  supreme  value)  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  old  faith,  and  would 
build  the  Religion  of  the  future  on 
Christ’s  lessons  of  love  to  God  and 
Man,  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-conse¬ 
cration. 

Prior  to  experience  it  might  have  been 
confidently  expected  that  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Man  would 
have  called  forth  a  fresh  burst  of  sym¬ 
pathy  toward  all  races  of  men  and  toward 
the  lower  animals.  Every  biologist 
now  knows  tenfold  better  reasons  than 
had  St.  Francis  for  calling  the  birds  and 
beasts  “  little  brothers  and  sisters.” 
But  instead  of  instilling  the  tenderness 
of  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  Science  has  taught 
her  devotees  to  regard  the  world  as  a 


scene  of  universal  struggle,  wherein  the 
rule  must  be  :  “  Every  one  for  himself 
and  no  God  for  any  one.” 

Ten  years  ago  an  eminent  American 
physician  remarked  to  me  :  ”  In  my 
country  the  ardor  of  scientific  research 
is  rapidly  overriding  the  proper  benevo¬ 
lent  objects  of  my  profession.  The  cure 
of  disease  is  becoming  quite  a  secondary 
consideration  to  the  achievement  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  to'be  verified  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  post-mortem.”  How  true  this 
now  holds  of  the  state  of  things  in  Eng¬ 
lish  hospitals  that  remarkable  ^ok  ”  St. 
Bernard's.”  and  its  still  more  important 
key,  “  Dying  Scientifically,”  have  just 
come  in  time  to  testify.*  No  one  who 
has  read  these  books  will  deny  that  the 
purely  Scientific  Spirit  is  (at  all  events 
sometimes)  a  merciless  spirit ;  and  that 
Dr.  Draper’s  famous  boast  so  often  re¬ 
peated,  that  ”  Science  has  never  sub¬ 
jected  any  one  to  physical  torture,”  f  is 
untrue. 

Irreverence  appears  to  be  another 
“Note”  of  the  Scientific  Spirit.  Lit¬ 
erature  always  holds  a  certain  attitude 
of  conservatism.  Its  kings  will  never 
be  dethroned.  But  Science  is  essen¬ 
tially  revolutionary.  The  one  thing 
certain  about  a  great  man  of  Science  is, 
that  in  a  few  years  his  theories  and 
books  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  Like 
coral  insects,  the  scientists  of  yesterday, 
who  built  the  foundations  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  to-day,  are  all  dead  from  the 
moment  that  their  successors  have  raised 
over  them  another  inch  of  the  intermi¬ 
nable  reef.  The  student  of  Literature, 


*  Speaking  of  this  latter  book,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  (March  17)  remarked  that 
“  the  charges  in  *  St.  Bernard’s  ’  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  details  of  cases  reported  in  medical 
journais,  and  by  statements  made  by  lecturers 
of  distinction.  The  quotations  are  precise  and 
easily  verified.  The  hospitals  will  do  well  to 
take  some  notice  of  a  medical  man  who  avers 
that  the  healing  of  patients  is  subordinated  to 
the  professional  advantages  of  the  staff  and  the 
students,  that  cures  are  retarded  for  clinical 
study,  that  new  drugs  are  tried  upon  hospital 
patients,  who  are  needlessly  examined  and 
made  to  undergo  unnecessary  operations. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pass  over  the  statement 
that  the  dying  are  tortured  by  useless  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  blunders  of  students  are 
covered  by  their  teachers  for  the  credit  of  the 
hospital.”  So  far  as  these  charges  are  true, 
every  one  is  directly  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scientific  Spirit, 
f  Preface  to  “  Conflict,”  p.  il. 
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dealing  with  human  life,  cannot  forget 
for  a  moment  the  existence  of  such 
things  as  Goodness  which  he  must  hon¬ 
or,  and  Wickedness  which  he  must  ab¬ 
hor.  But  Ph)sical  Science,  dealing  with 
un- moral  Nature,  brings  no  such  lessons 
to  her  votaries.  There  is  nothing  to 
revere  even  in  a  well-balanced  Solar 
System,  and  nothing  to  despise  in  a 
microbe.  Taking  this  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  Scientific  Spirit  of  the  Age  would 
have  been  deficient  in  reverence  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  will  be 
conceded  that  so  it  is.  It  is  a  spirit  to 
which  the  terms  “  imperious"  and  "  ar¬ 
rogant  "  may  not  unfitly  be  applied  ; 
and  sometimes  we  may  add  "  overbear¬ 
ing,"  when  a  man  of  science  thinks  fit 
to  rebuke  a  theologian  for  trespassing 
on  his  ground  after  he  has  been  tram¬ 
pling  all  over  the  ground  of  theology. 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  new 
"  bumptious  "  Spirit  of  Science  and  the 
old,  exquisitely  modest  and  reverent 
tone  of  Newton  and  Herschel,  Faraday 
and  Lyell,  is  only  due  to  the  causes 
which  distinguish  everywhere  a  Church 
Tiiumphant  from  a  Church  Militant. 
But  whatever  they  may  be,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  will  scarcely  be  in  an  age 
of  Science  that  the  prophecy  will  be  ful¬ 
filled,  that  "  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.’’* 

Among  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
things  which  Science  brushes  away  from 
life,  I  cannot  omit  to  reckon  a  certain 
modesty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
among  educated  people.  The  decline 
of  decency  in  England,  apparent  to 
every  one  old  enough  to  recall  earlier 
manners  and  topics  of  conversation,  is 
due  in  great  measure,  I  think,  to  the 
scientific  (medical)  spirit.  Who  would 
have  thought  thirty  years  ago  of  seeing 

*  It  was  long  before  Science  acquired  her 
natural  voice.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years 
she  submitted  servilely  to  Aristotle  and  his  in¬ 
terpreters.  But  the  Science  of  the  Dark  Ages 
was  only  a  branch  of  Learning,  of  which  a 
Picus  of  Mirandola  or  an  Admirable  Crichton 
could  master  the  whole,  along  with  the  classics 
or  mathematics  of  the  period.  The  genuine 
Scientific  Spirit  was  not  yet  born  ;  and  when 
it  woke  at  last  in  Galileo  and  Kepler,  and 
down  to  our  own  day,  the  religious  spirit  was 
still  paramount  over  the  scientific.  It  is  only 
in  the  present  generation  that  we  witness  at 
once  the  evolution  of  the  true  scientific  spirit 
and  of  scientific  arrogance. 


young  men  in  public  reading-rooms 
snatching  at  the  Lancet  and  the  British 
Medical  Journal  from  layers  of  what 
ought  to  be  more  attractive  literature, 
and  poring  over  hideous  diagrams  and 
revolting  details  of  disease  and  mon¬ 
strosity  ?  It  is  peifectly  right,  no  doubt, 
for  these  professional  journals  to  deal 
plainly  with  these  horrors  and  with  the 
thrice  abominable  records  of  "  gynsecol- 
ogy."  But,  being  so,  it  follows  that  it 
is  not  proper  that  they  should  form  the 
furniture  of  a  reading-table  at  which 
young  men  and  young  women  sit  for  gen¬ 
eral — not  medical — instruction.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  the  medical  journals  that  dis- 
ease-mongering  now  obtains.  The  polit¬ 
ical  press  has  adopted  the  practice  of  re¬ 
porting  the  details  of  illness  of  every 
eminent  man  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  doctors,  and  affords  those  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  advertising  themselves 
as  his  advisers.  The  last  recollection 
which  the  present  generation  will  retain 
of  many  an  illustrious  statesman,  poet, 
or  soldier,  will  not  be  that  he  died  like 
a  hero  or  a  saint,  bravely  or  piously,  but 
that  he  swallowed  such  and  such  a  med¬ 
icine,  and,  perhaps,  was  sick  in  his 
stomach.  Deathl^ds  are  desecrated 
that  doctors  may  be  puffed  and  public 
inquisitiveness  assuaged. 

So  far  does  the  materialist  spirit  pene¬ 
trate  into  literature,  that  in  criticising 
books  and  men  the  roost  exaggerated 
importance  is  attached  by  numberless 
writers  to  the  physical  conditions  and 
*‘  environments”  of  the  personages 
with  whom  they  are  concerned,  till  we 
could  almost  suppose  that — given  his 
ancestry  and  circumstances — we  could 
scientifically  construct  the  Man  wit^  all 
his  gifts  and  passions.  As  if,  forsooth, 
a  dozen  brothers  were  alike  in  char¬ 
acter,  or  even  all  the  kittens  in  a  litter  ! 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  brisk  persi¬ 
flage  on  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  March  i.  The 
writer,  reviewing  Mr.  Lecky’s  books, 
states  that  but  little  of  that  splendid  his¬ 
torian’s  private  life  has  been  published, 
and  adds  : — 

**  Je  ne  me  plains  pas  de  cette  sficheresse, 
je  la  b^nis.  C’est  un  piaisir,  devenu  si  rare 
aujourd'hui,  de  pouvoir  lire  un  livre  sans  en 
connaltre  I’auteur  ;  de  juger  une  csuvre  direct- 
ment  et  en  elte-m^me,  sans  avoir  k  fitudier  ce 
compose  d'organcs  et  de  tissus,  de  nerfs  et  de 
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muscles,  d’oll  cite  est  sortie  :  sans  la  com- 
menter  i  I'aide  de  la  physiologic,  de  I’ethno- 
graphie  et  de  la  climatologie  :  sans  mettre  en 
jeu  I'atavisme  et  les  diatheses  b£r£ditaires  !”* 

Turn  we,  liistly,  to  the  influences  of 
the  Scientific  Spirit  on  Religion.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  ad* 
vance  of  that  Spirit  has  been  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  classes  the  signal  for  a  sub¬ 
sidence  of  religious  faith  and  religious 
emotion.  Judging  from  Darwin’s  ex¬ 
perience,  as  that  of  a  typical  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  just  as  such  an  one  becomes  an 
embodiment  of  the  Scientific  Spirit,  his 
religious  sentiment  flickers  and  expires 
like  a  candle  in  an  airless  vault.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  old  feelings  of  ”  wonder,  ad¬ 
miration,  and  devotion,”  experienced 
while  standing  amid  the  grandeur  of  a 
Brazilian  forest,  he  wrote  in  later  years 
when  Science  had  made  him  all  her 
own  :  ”  Now  the  grandest  scenes  would 
not  cause  any  such  convictions  and  feel¬ 
ings  to  rise  in  my  mind.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  be¬ 
come  color-blind. ”t  Nor  did  the  dead¬ 
ening  influences  stop  at  his  own  soul. 
As  one  able  reviewer  of  his  ”  Life”  in 
the  Spectator  wrote  :  “No  sane  man  can 
deny  Darwin’s  influence  to  have  been  at 
least  contemporaneous  with  a  general 
decay  of  belief  in  the  unseen.  Darwin’s 
Theism  faded  from  his  mind  without 
disturbance,  without  perplexity,  without 
pain.  These  words  describe  his  influ¬ 
ence  as  well  as  his  experience.” 

The  causes  of  the  anti-religious  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  science  may  be  found, 
I  believe,  ist,  in  the  closing  up  of  that 
“  Gate  called  Beautiful,”  through  which 


*  While  I  am  writing  these  pages  the  Globe 
informs  us  that  there  reigns  at  present  in  Paris 
a  mania  for  medical  curiosities  and  surgical 
operations.  “  It  has  become  the  right  thing 
to  get  up  early  and  hurry  off  to  witness  some 
special  piece  of  dexterity  with  the  scalpel. 
The  novel  yields  its  attraction  to  the  slightly 
stronger  realism  of  the  medical  treatise,  and 
the  picture-galleries  have  the  air  of  a  pathologi¬ 
cal  museum.  It  is  suggested  that  the  theatres, 
if  they  want  to  hold  their  own,  must  represent 
critical  operations  in  a  thoroughly  realistic 
manner  on  the  stage.” 
t  "  Life,”  vol.  i.  p.  311. 


many  souls  have  been  wont  to  enter  the 
Temple  ;  and,  in  the  diametric  opposi¬ 
tion  of  its  Method  to  the  method  of  spir¬ 
itual  inquiry  ;  and,  3rd,  to  the  hardness 
of  character  frequently  produt^d  (as  we 
have  already  noted)  by  scientific  pur¬ 
suits.  These  three  causes,  I  think, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  antagonism 
between  the  modern  Scientific  and  the 
Religious  Spirits,  quite  irrespectively  of 
the  bearings  of  scientific  researches  and 
criticisms  on  the  doctrines  of  either  nat¬ 
ural  or  traditional  religion.  Had  Sci¬ 
ence  inspired  her  votaries  with  religious 
sentiment^  they  would  have  broken  their 
way  through  the  tangle  of  theological 
difficulties,  and  have  opened  for  us  a 
highway  of  Faith  at  once  devout  and 
rational.  But  of  all  improbable  things 
to  anticipate  now  in  the  world  is  a  Sci¬ 
entific  Religious  Reformation.  Lara* 
menais  said  there  was  one  thing  worse 
than  Atheism — namely,  indifference 
whether  Atheism  be  true.  The  Scien¬ 
tific  Spirit  of  the  Age  has  reached  this 
point.  It  is  contended  to  be  Agnostic, 
not  Atheistic.  It  says  aloud,  ”  I  don’t 
know  it  mutters  to  those  who  care  to 
listen,  “  I  don't  care.” 

The  Scientific  Spirit  has  undoubtedly 
performed  prodigies  in  the  realms  of 
physical  discovery.  Its  inventions  have 
brought  enormous  contributions  to  the 
material  well-being  of  man,  and  it  has 
widened  to  a  magnificent  horizon  the  in¬ 
tellectual  circle  of  his  ideas.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  its  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments,  if  it  foster  only  the  lower  mental 
faculties,  while  it  paralyzes  and  atrophies 
the  higher  ;  if  Reverence  and  Sympathy 
and  Modesty  dwindle  in  its  shadow  ;  if 
Art  and  Poetry  shrink  at  its  touch  ;  if 
Morality  be  undermined  and  perverted 
by  it ;  and  if  Religion  perish  at  its  ap¬ 
proach  as  a  flower  vanishes  before  the 
frost — then,  I  think,  we  must  deny  the 
truth  of  Sir  James  Paget's  assertion, 
that  Nothing  can  advance  human  proS’ 
perity  so  much  as  Science.  She  has  given 
us  many  precious  things,  but  she  takes 
away  things  more  precious  still. — Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 
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A  RIVAL  OF  MARCO  POLO. 
BY  A  DESULTORY  READER. 


Ever  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 

Much  have  1  seen  and  known. 

It  happened  to  me  last  winter  to 
spend  a  number  of  weeks  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  but  very  out-of-the-way  Eastern 
city  ;  and  my  gratitude  was  great  to  cer¬ 
tain  European  officials  there,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  bo(  ks,  lent  me  whatever  I  pleased 
among  them.  Of  these  a  large  num¬ 
ber  dealt  with  oriental  subjects,  and 
though  doubtless  well  enough  known  to 
a  certain  class  of  specialists,  were  not 
books  which  at  home  would  attract  the 
general  reader.  Here,  however,  the 
neighborhood  of  the  things  described 
and  discussed  in  them,  gave  them  an  in¬ 
terest  for  mere  ordinary  people,  which 
would  hardly  be  felt  in  Europe  by  even 
professed  students.  Among  these  was 
a  singular  book  of  travels,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  I  had  never  before 
heard  of ;  and  the  educated  public  in 
general,  I  believe,  is  in  equal  ignorance. 
They  were  the  travels  of  one  Ibn  Batou- 
tah,  a  native  of  Tangier,  who  was  born 
somewhere  about  the  year  1300,  and 
who,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
Westein  countries,  visited  nearly  every 
region  of  the  then  known  world.  Ori¬ 
ental  scholars  have  frequently  referred 
to  his  work  ;  but  how  completely  un¬ 
known  he  is  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
least  to  the  English  world,  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that,  though  there  is 
an  English  translation  of  him,  this  was 
made  sixty  years  ago,  from  an  incom¬ 
plete  text,  and  has  never  been  reprinted  ; 
while  the  original  text  itself — in  Arabic 
— was  correctly  edited  and  completely 
printed  for  the  first  time,  in  Paris,  only 
fourteen  years  ago. 

These  travels  proved  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  books  I  ever 
read,  and  though  my  interest  in  them 
may  have  been  heightened  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  I  read  them,  I 
cannot  but  imagine  that  they  would  fas¬ 
cinate  any  one  and  anywhere  ;  there  is 
such  an  ease  and  charm  in  the  style  ; 
the  descriptions  are  so  precise  and 
graphic  ;  the  anecdotes  are  so  various 
and  so  singular  ;  there  is  so  much  dry 
humor,  and  unintended  personal  pathos  ; 


and  the  regions  visited,  if  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  date  of  the  visit,  are  so 
remote  from  common  knowledge.  These 
last  comprise  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Zanzibar,  Asia  Minor,  Southern 
Russia,  Constantinople,  Bokhara,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  Valley  of  the  Indus, 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  China  ;  but  not 
these  only.  These  names  do  but  indi¬ 
cate  the  extent  of  the  earlier  travels. 
Having  accomplished  these,  after  many 
years  of  absence,  Ibn  Batoutah  returned 
to  his  own  home  ;  but  unable  to  rest, 
he  soon  resumed  his  wanderings,  and 
made  a  tour  through  Southern  Spain 
and  Granada.  Then  once  more  he  re¬ 
turned  home  :  but  still  the  traveller’s 
impulse  was  strong  and  unsatiated  ;  and 
he  presently  started  on  a  third  career  of 
adventure.  This  time  he  directed  his 
course  into  the  obscure  recesses  of  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  he  explored  the  Soudan,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  ;  from 
which  place  he  returned  after  three 
years,  when  he  at  length  rested  from 
his  labors,  the  Ulysses  of  mediaeval 
travel. 

He  has  one  famous  rival  with  whom 
he  at  once  suggests  a  comparison,  and 
that  is  Marco  Polo  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
two  have  many  points  of  connection. 
The  one,  in  point  of  time,  follows  on 
the  heels  of  the  other.  Marco  Polo  was 
dying  at  Venice  in  or  about  the  year  in 
which  Ibn  Batoutah,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
two,  began  his  wanderings  as  a  devout 
pilgrim  to  Mecca  ;  and  again  and  again, 
in  the  remotest  East,  he  crossed  the 
track  and  trod  in  the  very  footprints  of 
his  predecessor  ;  he  roamed  through  the 
same  cities,  he  heard  the  same  stories, 
he  observed  the  same  customs,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  ways  in  which 
the  two  reported  or  were  struck  by 
them. 

Systematically  done  this  would  no 
doubt  be  instructive  also  ;  but  I  use  the 
word  interesting  because  I  am  writing, 
not  as  a  scholar,  but  simply  as  one  who, 
stumbling  on  an  unknown  book  acci¬ 
dentally  was  attracted  by  it  as  one  might 
be  by  a  novel,  and  was  pleased  almost 
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in  the  way  approved  of  by  Tristram 
Shandy,  "  He  knew  not  why,  and  cared 
not  wherefore.” 

It  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  read¬ 
ers  of  a  similar  class  that  I  am  now  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  these  truly  delightful 
travels,  which,  besides  being  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  those  of  Marco  Polo,  are  con¬ 
siderably  superior  to  them  in  literary 
style,  and  in  richness  of  observation, 
and  in  the  fact  of  their  being  permeated 
from  end  to  end  by  the  naive  personality 
of  their  author.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  vivid  than  his  description 
of  his  entrance  into  Constantinople,  and 
his  reception  at  the  court  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  of  the  Greeks  at  the  gate 
whom  he  heard  murmuring  excitedly  to 
one  another,  “  Look,  look,  here  come 
the  Saracens.”  Again,  there  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  humor  in  his  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  at  Delhi,  he  contrived  to  settle 
with  his  tradesmen  ;  how  he  frankly 
told  them  that  he  had  not  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  penny  for  them,  but  begged 
them  to  wait  till  they  saw  him  in  the 
king’s  company,  and  then  beset  him 
with  their  most  aggressive  importunities, 
assuring  them  that  the  king  would  en¬ 
quire  what  was  the  matter,  and  hearing 
of  his  distress  would  incontinently  pay 
his  debts  for  him.  Again,  there  is  a 
poetry  like  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
in  his  description  of  the  storm  on  the 
Chinese  Seas,  with  the  merchants  taking 
to  their  prayers  and  vowing  to  heaven 
amendment,  while  an  enormous  moun¬ 
tain,  unknown  to  any  of  the  sailors, 
seemed  to  rise  before  them  out  of  the 
waves  on  the  horizon,  with  its  rocks 
ready  to  shatter  them. 

The  best  way,  however,  to  convey  a 
true  impression  of  the  book,  will  be  to 
give  extracts  from  it  in  the  author’s  own 
words  ;  and  since  space  will  allow  of 
only  a  few  of  these,  I  shall  select  them 
mainly  from  his  descriptions  at  China, 
as  these  wilt  afford  us  the  closest  con¬ 
nection  and  continuity,  combined  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  scenes,  customs, 
and  incidents,  and  will  enable  us  also  to 
compare  him  with  Marco  Polo. 

His  general  account  of  the  country 
begins  thus  : — 

”  China  is  an  enormous  territory, 
abounding  in  every  kind  of  wealth,  in 
fruits,  in  cereals,  in  gold  and  silver.  No 
country  in  the  world  can  rival  it  in  these 


natural  riches.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
river  whose  name  in  Chinese  means 
‘  The  Water  of  Life.’  It  has  also  an¬ 
other  name,  which  means  the  ‘  Yellow 
River.’  It  rises  among  the  mountains 
near  Pekin,  and  flows  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  country  to  the  length  of  a  six 
months’  journey,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Canton.  It  is  bordered  by  villages, 
cultivated  fields,  and  orchards,  much  as 
the  Nile  is  in  Egypt ;  only  the  country 
here  is  more  flourishing,  and  there  are 
in  the  river  a  great  number  of  water¬ 
wheels.  There  is  plenty  of  sugar  in 
China,  equal  to  that  of  Egypt,  or  even 
better.  There  are  also  grapes  and 
plums.  I  myself  used  to  think  Damas¬ 
cus  plums  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world  ;  but  when  I  came  to  China  I 
found  out  my  mistake.  In  short,  every 
fruit  that  we  possess  at  home  has  its 
equal,  or  even  its  superior,  in  China. 

***** 

“  The  Chinese  are  infidels  and  wor¬ 
shippers  of  idols  ;  and  they  burn  the  ir 
dead  just  as  is  done  in  India.  Their 
king  is  a  Tartar,  of  the  family  of  Gengis- 
Khan.  In  each  of  their  towns  is  a 
quarter  reserved  for  Mussulmans,  where 
they  live  by  themselves,  and  have  their 
mosques  for  worship  and  other  meetings. 
They  are  honored  and  respected. 

”  The  pagans  of  China  eat  the  flesh 
of  pigs  and  dogs,  which  is  sold  publicly 
in  their  markets.  They  are  in  general 
well-to-do  and  rich  ;  but  they  pay  too 
little  attention  to  their  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  You  may  see  such  men  as  their 
considerable  merchants,  men  so  rich 
that  they  can  hardly  count  their  treas¬ 
ures,  going  about  with  coarse  cotton 
turbans.  'The  great  passion  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  plate.  They  always  carry  a  stick 
tipped  with  iron,  on  which  they  lean  in 
walking,  and  which  they  call  their  third 

After  other  discursive  generalities  of 
this  kind,  we  come  presently  to  more 
detailed  information,  beginning  with  a 
subject  which  some  thirty  years  before 
had  also  been  specially  remarked  on  by 
Marco  Polo — the  currency  of  China. 

In  their  commercial  transactions,” 
he  says,  “  the  Chinese  use  neither  gold 
nor  silver.  All  such  coins  as  come 
into  the  country  are  at  once  melted 
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down  into  ingots.  .  .  .  They  buy  and 
sell  by  means  of  pieces  of  paper,  each 
of  which  is  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a 
man’s  hand,  and  bears  the  mark  or  seal 
of  the  Sultan.  .  .  .  When  any  one  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  one  that  is  worn 
or  torn,  he  takes  it  to  a  public  office 
where  he  receives  a  new  one  in  place  of 
it,  and  where  he  gives  up  the  old.  No 
sort  of  charge  is  made  for  this  transac* 
tion,  for  those  who  issue  these  notes  are 
in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  department  is  confided  to 
one  of  the  principal  Emirs  of  China. 
If  any  one  goes  to  market  with  a  piece 
of  gold  or  silver,  nobody  will  take  it  or 
pay  any  attention  to  him,  until  he  has 
changed  it  into  notes,  with  which  he 
can  purchase  what  he  pleases.” 

Marco  Polo's  account  is  virtually 
similar,  except  that  he  states  that  for 
changing  the  damaged  notes  for  new, 
the  mint  makes  a  charge  of  three  per 
cent.;  and  he  adds  some  additional 
particulars  as  to  the  nature  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  paper,  and  the  government 
stamp  that  was  put  upon  it.  I  may  re¬ 
mark  in  passing  that  he  seems  to  have 
curiously  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
this  piece  of  financing,  for  these  notes 
apparently  all  represented  gold,  whereas 
Marco  Polo  imagines  that  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  it,  for 
the  “  Grand  Khan,”  he  declares,  "  may 
be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the 
alchemists.  ” 

But  to  return  to  Ibn  Batoutah  : — 
Proceeding  with  his  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  China, 
which  he  passes  in  review  before  coming 
to  his  own  adventures  in  it,  the  next 
one  of  importance  which  he  mentions  is 
the  artistic  nature  of  the  people. 

“  The  Chinese,”  he  [says,  ”  are  of  all 
nations  the  one  with  most  talent  and 
most  taste  for  the  arts.  This  is  a  fact 
generally  known  ;  many  authors  have 
noticed  it  in  their  works,  and  insisted 
strongly  on  it.  As  for  painting,  no 
race,  Christian  or  other,  is  able  to  rival 
the  Chinese.  Their  talent  for  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  extraordinary.  Among  the 
wonderful  things  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  I  4nyself  have  noticed, 
I  may  mention  that  whenever  I  have  en¬ 
tered  any  one  of  their  towns,  and  have 
had  afterward  occasion  to  go  back  to  it, 
I  have  always  found  portraits  of  myself 


and  my  companions  on  the  walls  and  on 
the  papers  in  the  markets.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  I  entered  the  city  of  Pekin 
1  passed  through  the  painter’s  bazaar, 
and  arrived  with  my  companions  at  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign,  all  of  us  dressed 
in  the  costumes  of  our  own  country. 
In  the  evening,  when  I  left  the  palace, 

I  passed  on  my  way  back  through  the 
same  bazaar.  Now,  I  saw  my  own  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  pictures  of  my  own  com¬ 
panions,  painted  on  pieces  of  paper 
which  were  hung  up  on  the  walls.  Each 
of  us  set  himself  to  examine  the  picture 
of  his  comrade,  and  we  all  found  that 
the  likenesses  were  perfect 

”  I  have  been  assured  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  himself  given  orders  to  paint¬ 
ers  to  take  my  portrait ;  and  these  had 
come  to  the  palace  while  we  were 
there,  and  had  observed  and  painted  us 
without  our  being  aware  of  it  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  an  established  custom  in  China 
to  take  the  portraits  of  every  one  who 
passes  through  the  country.  Indeed, 
the  practice  is  pushed  so  far  with  them, 
that  if  any  stranger  does  anything  which 
obliges  him  to  fly  the  country,  a  portrait 
of  him  is  sent  into  every  province,  and 
if  any  one  anywhere  is  found  resembling 
it,  he  is  forthwith  taken  into  custody.” 

From  this  slight  allusion  to  the  police 
of  the  Empire,  by  a  somewhat  abrupt 
transition,  the  author  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  : —  ‘‘When  a  junk  is  about  to 
start  on  a  voyage,  it  is  customary 
among  the  Chinese  for  the  admiral 
and  his  secretaries  to  go  on  board  and 
take  account  of  the  number  of  archers, 
sailors,  and  servants  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
this  formality  is  gone  through  that  the 
vessel  is  suffered  to  depart.  When  the 
junk  returns,  the  same  officials  again  go 
on  board  her.  They  compare  the  per¬ 
sons  on  board  with  the  number  in  their 
register,  and  if  any  one  of  those  entered 
is  missing,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is 
held  responsible  for  him.  He  must  give 
good  proof  that  the  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  dead,  or  that  he  has  deserted,  or 
that  some  accident  has  befallen  him.  If 
the  owner  cannot  do  this,  he  is  taken 
and  punished.  Furthermore,  the  owner 
is  obliged  to  state  in  detail  every  article 
of  his  cargo,  be  its  value  small  or  great. 
As  soon  as  all  this  is  done,  every  one 
goes  on  shore,  and  the  custom-house 
officials  sit  there  watching  them  to  see 
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what  it  is  that  each  one  is  bringing  with 
him.  If  they  detect  anything  that  has 
not  been  properly  declared,  the  vessel 
and  all  its  contents  is  confiscated  by  the 
Treasury.  This  is  apiece  of  injustice 
to  which  I  have  seen  no  parallel  any¬ 
where  else— in  no  country  either  infidel 
or  Mahometan.  I  have  seen  it  in  China, 
and  seen  it  in  China  only.  In  India, 
however,  there  was  till  lately,  a  practice 
somewhat  approaching  it ;  for  any  one 
who  was  discovered  with  any  goods 
about  him,  which  he  had  concerded  with 
intent  to  avoid  paying  duty  on  them, 
was  condemned  to  pay  that  duty  eleven 
times  over.” 

Certainly  when  we  read  of  the  custom¬ 
house  officials,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  scrutinize  the  disembarking  pas¬ 
sengers,  we  may  well  be  inclined  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Presently  Ibn  Batoutah  turns  to  the 
conditions  of  travel  in  the  interior. 

"China,”  he  says,  "  is  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  safest  and  the  easiest  to  travel  in. 
One  may  go  a  nine  months*  journey 
without  a  single  danger  to  fear,  and  this, 
even  though  one  is  laden  with  valuables. 
At  every  place  where  one  stops,  there  is 
a  hostelry,  regularly  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  an  officer,  who  has  with  him  a 
troop  of  horse  and  infantry.  Every 
evening,  after  sunset  or  night-fall,  the 
officer  enters  the  hostelry  accompanied 
by  his  secretary.  He  writes  down  the 
names  of  all  the  guests  who  are  to  pass 
the  night  there,  making  them  out  into  a 
properly  authenticated  list,  and  when 
he  has  done  this,  he  locks  the  door  on 
them.  In  the  morning  he  returns,  calls 
every  one  by  name,  and  makes  a  detailed 
note  about  him.  He  sends  with  the 
travellers  a  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  conduct  them  to  the  next  stopping- 
place,  and  to  bring  him  back  a  letter 
from  the  corresponding  officer  stationed 
there,  stating  that  all  of  them  have  ar¬ 
rived  safely.  If  the  officer  is  unable  to 
do  that,  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the 
party  is  held  responsible.  Such  is  the 
arrangement  at  all  the  stopping-places 
between  Canton  and  Pekin.  At  the 
hostelries  the  traveller  will  find  all  that 
he  needs  in  the  way  of  provisions — espe¬ 
cially  fowls  and  geese.  As  for  sheep, 
they  are  rare  in  China.” 

Marco  Polo  gives  an  account  that  is 
almost  exactly  similar,  except  that  he 
New  Siaiss.— Vol.  XLVIIL,  No.  3 


omits  any  mention  of  lists  made  of  the 
guests,  and  of  their  tours  being  "  per¬ 
sonally  conducted.” 

**  From  the  city  of  Kambalu  (Pekin),  ”  he 
says,  “  there  are  many  roads  leading  to  the 
different  provinces,  and  upon  each  of  these, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  every  great  high-road,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles, 
according  as  the  towns  happen  to  be  situated, 
there  are  stations  with  houses  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  travellers,  called  yamb,  or  post- 
houses.  They  are  large  and  handsome  build¬ 
ings,  having  several  well-furnished  apartments, 
hung  with  silk,  and  provided  with  everything 
suitable  to  persons  of  rank.  ...  At  each 
station  four  hundred  good  horses  are  kept  in 
constant  readiness. .  .  .  Even  in  mountainous 
districts,  remote  from  the  great  roads,  where 
there  are  no  villages,  and  the  towns  are  far 
apart,  his  Majesty  has  caused  buildings  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  erected,  furnished  with  every¬ 
thing  necessary,  and  provided  with  the  usual 
establishment  of  horses  ...  in  all  of  which 
the  Grand  Khan  exhibits  a  superiority  over 
every  other  Emperor,  King,  or  human  t^ing.” 

Ibn  Batoutah,  soon  after  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  Chinese  travelling  generally, 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  personal  nar¬ 
rative,  and  begins  to  give  us  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  of  it. 

"  To  return,”  he  says,  "  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  journey.  I  may  say  that 
after  our  sea  voyage,  the  first  Chinese 
town  at  which  we  disembarked  was 
ZeltoHn.  (Tchang-tchou,  or  perhaps 
Amoy — two  neighboring  sea-ports,  op¬ 
posite  the  island  of  Formosa).  Al¬ 
though  Zeitodn  in  Arabic  means  olives, 
there  are  no  more  olive-trees  in  this  city 
than  anywhere  else  in  China  or  in  In¬ 
dia  ;  only  it  is  the  city’s  name.  It  is  a 
large  and  magnificent  town,  where  they 
make  damasked  velvets.  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  I 
may  say  it  is  actually  the  largest.  I  have 
seen  a  hundred  large  junks  in  it  at  once, 
whil  eas  to  the  smaller  ones,  they  were 
innumerable.  It  is  an  inlet  from  the 
sea,  which  enters  the  land  and  extends 
right  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
this  town,  as  in  every  other  in  China, 
each  inhabitant  has  a  garden  and  a  field, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  house  stands  ; 
and  this  is  why  Chinese  towns  cover 
such  vast  areas.* 

*  Compare  the  account  of  Marco  Polo : 
“  At  the  end  of  five  days’  journey  you  arrive 
at  the  noble  and  handsome  city  of  Zai-tun, 
which  has  a  port  on  the  seaward,  celebrated 
for  the  resort  of  shipping,  loaded  with  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  afterward  disuibuted  through 
23 
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“  The  Mussulmans  lire  in  a  town  or 
quaiter  apart.  On  the  day  of  my  ar¬ 
rival  I  saw  the  same  Emir  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  India,  as  ambassador,  and 
bearer  of  a  present,  who  had  started  in 
our  company,  and  whose  ship  had  sunk. 
He  saluted  me,  and  spoke  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Council,  who  lodged  me  in  a 
charming  apartment,  where  I  soon  re¬ 
ceived  a  succession  of  visits  from  the 
principal  Mahometan  dignitaries,  and 
the  principal  merchants  also.  ...  As 
these  merchants  are  established  in  a 
country  of  unbelievers,  it  follows  that 
whenever  they  meet  a  Mussulman  they 
are  not  a  little  delighted,  and  say  to 
themselves,  *  Here  is  one  who  comes 
from  the  land  of  Islam.’ 

“  When  the  Chief  of  the  Council  or 
Magistrate  of  this  city  had  learnt  all 
about  me,  he  wote  to  the  Khan,  who  is 
the  great  King  or  Sultan  of  China,  to 
inform  him  that  I  had  arrived  on  behalf 
of  the  King  of  India.*  I  asked  the 
Chief  of  the  Council  to  send  some  one 
who  might  conduct  me  to  the  district  of 
Sia-Assin  (Canton),  so  that  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Khan’s  reply,  I  might  visit 
that  part  of  his  dominions.  He  com¬ 
plied  with  my  request,  and  sent  one  of 
his  own  people  to  go  with  me.  I  trav¬ 
elled  by  river t  in  a  ship  like  one  of  our 

every  part  of  the  province  of  Manji.  ...  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
concourse  of  merchants  and  the  accumulation 
of  goods  in  this,  which  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
most  commodious  ports  of  the  world.  The 
quantity  of  pepper  imported  there  is  so  great, 
that  what  is  carried  to  Alexandria  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  western  world  is  probably  not 
more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  whole.  The 
Grand  Khan  derives  a  vast  revenue  from  this 
place,  as  every  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  to 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  his  investment. 
The  ships  are  freighted  by  them  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  for  fine  goods  ;  44  per  cent,  for 
pepper,  aloes,  and  sandal-wood.  As  for  other 
drugs,  and  articles  of  trade  in  general,  40  per 
cent.,  so  that  it  is  computed  by  the  merchants 
that  their  charges,  including  customs  and 
freight,  amount  to  half  the  value  of  the  cargo  ; 
and  yet  on  the  half  that  remains  their  profit  is 
so  considerable  that  they  are  always  disposed 
to  return  to  the  same  market.  The  country  is 
delightful.  .  .  .  The  river  that  flows  by  the 
port  is  large  and  rapid.” 

*  Ibn  Batoutah's  adventures  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  like  Marco  Polo’s.  He,  too,  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  an  Eastern  potentate — the 
King  of  Delhi — and  filled  many  posts  of  the 
highest  trust  and  honor. 

f  Marco  Polo  says,  "  Through  the  midst  of 
it  (Canton)  passes  a  river  a  mile  in  width. 


mcn-of-war,  except  that  the  men  row 
standing,  and  all  at  once,  in  the  middle 
of  the  vessel,  while  the  passengers  oc¬ 
cupy  the  spaces  fore  and  aft.  For  the 
sake  of  shade,  they  stretch  over  the  ship 
awnings,  made  out  of  a  plant  of  the 
country,  which  resembles  flax,  though 
it  is  not  flax.  It  is  finer  than  hemp. 

“  We  travelled  on  this  river  for 
twenty-seven  days.  Every  day,  a  little 
before  noon,  we  cast  anchor  at  a  village, 
where  we  bought  whatever  we  required, 
and  made  our  mid-day  prayer.  In  the 
evening  we  disembarked  at  another  vil¬ 
lage,  and  so  on  till  we  arrived  at  Canton. 

.  .  .  Canton  is  a  town  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  its  markets  are  among  the 
first.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  porcelain 
market,  from  which  they  export  porce- ' 
lain  to  the  other  towns  of  China,  and  also 
to  India  and  Arabia. 

"  In  the  middle  of  this  town  is  a  su¬ 
perb  temple,  with  nine  gates.  Inside 
each  there  is  a  portico,  with  platforms 
on  which  the  people  sit  who  exhibit  the 
building.  Between  the  second  and  third 
gates  there  is  a  part  where  there  are 
rooms  which  are  entirely  occupied  by 
the  blind,  the  infirm,  and  the  mutilated. 
They  are  clothed  and  fed  by  means  of 
pious  legacies  left  to  the  temple.  Be¬ 
tween  the  other  gates,  there  are  other 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  ;  there 
is  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  a  kitchen  for 
preparing  food  for  them,  and  lodgings 
for  doctors  and  for  servants.  1  was 
assured  that  old  men  past  working  for 
their  livelihood  are  there  clothed  and 
boarded,  and  that  there  are  also  widows 
and  orphans  who  meet  with  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  This  temple  was  built  by  a  King 
of  China,  who  has  left  this  city  with  the 
villages  and  garden  appertaining  to  it, 
as  a  pious  foundation  for  this  esttb  ish- 
ment.  His  portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
temple,  and  the  Chinese  worship  it.” 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
see  what  Marco  Polo  says  about  a  sim¬ 
ilar  subject. 

The  Grand  Khan,  on  being  apprised  of  any 
respectable  family,  that  had  lived  in  easy  cir- 


This  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  port  named  Zai-tun.” 
Marco  Polo  made  the  journey  by  land.  “  The 
road,”  he  says,  "  being  over  hills,  across  plains, 
and  through  woods,  in  which  are  found  many 
of  those  shrubs  from  which  camphor  is  pro¬ 
cured.  The  country  abounds  also  with  game." 
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cumsunces,  being  by  misfortune  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  who,  in  consequence  of  infirmities 
are  unable  to  work  for  their  living,  or  raise  a 
supply  of  any  kind  of  grain — to  a  family  in 
that  position  he  gives  what  is  necessary  for 
their  year’s  consumption  ;  and  at  the  custom¬ 
ary  period  they  present  themselves  before  the 
officer:  who  manage  this  department  of  his 
Majesty’s  expenses,  and  who  reside  in  a  palace 
where  the  business  is  transacted,  to  whom  they 
deliver  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  quantity 
furnished  to  them  in  the  preceding  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  they  receive  also  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  He  provides  in  like  manner  for  their 
clothing,  which  he  has  the  means  of  doing 
from  his  tenths  of  silk,  wool,  and  hemp. 
These  materials  he  has  woven  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  cloth,  in  a  house  erected  for  this 
purpose,  where  every  artisan  is  obliged  to  work 
one  day  in  the  week  for  his  Majesty’s  service. 
...  It  should  be  known  that  the  Tartars, 
when  they  followed  their  original  customs,  and 
had  not  yet  adopted  the  religion  of  the  idol- 
ators,  were  not  in  the  practice  of  bestowing 
alms,  and  when  a  necessitous  man  applied  to 
them,  they  drove  him  away  with  injurious  ex¬ 
pressions,  saying  :  “  Begone  with  your  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  bad  season  which  God  has  sent 
you.  Had  he  loved  you.  as  it  appears  he  loves 
me,  you  would  have  prospered  as  I  do.”  But 
since  the  wise  men  of  the  idolators,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  baksis  (or  Buddhist  priests),  have 
represented  to  his  Majesty  that  providing  for 
the  poor  is  a  good  work,  and  acceptable  to 
their  deities,  he  has  relieved  their  wants  in  the 
manner  stated. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  narrative 
of  Ibn  Batoutah,  which  brings  us  to  the 
following  very  carious  story.  It  would 
have  been  a  treasure  in  these  days  to  a 
Society  of  Psychical  Research,  or  to 
Theosophists  : — 

"  During  tny  stay  in  Canton,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  ”  1  heard  it  said  that  there  was  a 
very  old  Sheikh,  who  numbered  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  that  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank,  nor  indulged  in  any  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  that  though  still  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  youth,  he 
utterly  eschewed  the  society  of  all  wom¬ 
en  ;  and  that  he  dwelt  in  a  cavern  out¬ 
side  the  town,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  devotion.  To  this  cavern  I  betook 
myself,  and  saw  him  at  the  entrance. 
He  was  thin  ;  his  complexion  was  very 
red,  or  rather  coppery  ;  he  bore  the 
marks  of  his  pious  exercises  ;  and  he 
had  no  trace  of  a  beard.  After  I  had 
saluted  him,  he  took  my  hand,  smelt  it 
as  a  dog  might,  and  said  to  the  inter¬ 
preter,  ‘  This  is  a  man  who  belongs  to 
one  extremity  of  the  world,  as  we  do  to 
the  other.'  Then  he  said  to  me,  ‘  You 
have  been  the  witness  of  a  miracle.  Do 


you  remember  the  day  of  your  arrival  in 
the  isle  where  there  was  a  temple,  and 
the  man  there  sitting  between  the  idols, 
who  gave  you  six  gold  pieces  f  ‘Yes,’ 

I  said,  ‘  I  remember  it  well.’  He  an¬ 
swered  :  *  I  am  that  man.’  I  kissed 
his  hand. 

‘‘  The  Sheikh  reflected  for  a  certain 
time  ;  then  he  went  back  into  his  cavern, 
and  never  came  near  us  again.  One 
could  have  said  that  he  regretted  what 
he  had  just  told  me.  We  plucked  up 
courage,  however,  and  went  into  the 
cavern  after  him,  hoping  that  we  might 
be  able  to  surprise  him  ;  but  not  a  trace 
of  him  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  One, 
however,  of  his  companions  we  did  see, 
who  held  in  his  hands  some  Chinese 
paper  money,  and  who  said  to  us,  '  Take 
this  instead  of  hospitality,  and  be  off 
with  you.’ 

”  ‘  Ah,’  said  we,  ‘  but  what  we  wish 
is  to  wait  for  the  great  man.’ 

”  ‘  Him,’  said  the  other,  ‘  you  never 
will  see  again — no,  not  if  you  waited 
here  ten  years.  Do  not,  however, 
think,’  he  added,  *  that  he  is  absent. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  present  with  you 
at  this  moment.’ 

“  I  was  astonished,  and  took  my  de¬ 
parture.  I  told  the  story  afterward  to 
the  Khadi  and  some  others.  ‘  That,’ 
they  said,  ‘  is  his  way  of  behaving  with 
the  strangers  who  go  to  visit  him.  No¬ 
body  knows  what  religion  he  professes  ; 
and  the  person  whom  you  thought  to  be 
one  of  his  companions  was  none  other 
than  the  Sheikh  himself.’ 

They  informed  me  that  this  singular 
personage  had  quitted  the  country  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  only  a  year  since 
he  had  returned  to  it  ;  that  kings,  gen¬ 
erals,  and  great  people  go  to  visit  him, 
and  that  he  makes  presents  to  them  ail, 
worthy  of  their  respective  ranks  ;  that 
every  day  the  fakirs  go  to  see  him,  and 
that  they  all  receive  gifts  from  him  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  merits  ;  and  this, 
although  the  cavern  in  which  he  dwells 
contains  absolutely  nothing. 

“  One  of  the  friends  to  whom  I  spoke 
on  the  subject  told  me  the  following 
story  : — ‘  I  once  went,’  he  said,  ‘  to 
visit  this  man  in  the  cavern,  and  he  took 
me  by  the  hand.  Immediately  I  imag¬ 
ined  myself  to  be  in  an  immense  castle, 
where  the  Sheikh  was  sitting  on  a 
throne.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  wear- 
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ing  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  there 
were  ranged  on  each  side  of  him  lovely 
female  attendants,  and  fruits  were  in¬ 
cessantly  dropping  into  conduits  of 
water  that  were  to  be  seen  flowing  before 
him.  I  fancied  that  I  stooped  and  took 
up  an  apple  to  eat  :  and  lo  !  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  I  perceived  that  1  was  in  the  cave, 
and  the  Sheikh  was  before  me  laughing 
and  making  a  mock  of  me.  I  was  ill 
for  some  months  afterward,  and  1  did 
not  go  again  to  visit  this  extraordinary 
man.’ 

“  The  day  after  my  interview  with  the 
Sheikh  1  left  Canton,  and  set  out  for 
Zeitodn  ;  and  a  few  days  after  my  ar¬ 
rival  there,  an  order  came  from  the 
Khan  to  the  effect  that  I  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  his  capital,  with  all  my  expenses 
paid,  and  every  respect  shown  me.  I 
was  left  free  to  travel  either  by  road  or 
river.  I  decided  on  the  latter. 

“  They  placed  at  my  disposal  a  de¬ 
lightful  vessel — one  of  those  used  for 
the  journeys  of  high  officers.  The  Emir 
sent  his  companions  with  me  ;  other 
friends  came,  bringing  me  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  provisions,  and  the  Khadi  and 
the  Mahometan  merchants  did  the  same. 
We  travelled  as  guests  of  the  Khan. 
We  dined  at  one  village,  we  supped  at 
another  ;  and  after  a  passage  of  six  days 
we  arrived  at  Kandjenfou — a  fine  city 
in  an  immense  plain,  surrounded  by 
gardens  in  a  way  that  reminded  me  of 
Damascus. 

“  As  we  approached,  there  came  forth 
to  meet  us  the  Sheikh  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  the  Khadi,  and  the  merchants, 
with  flags,  drums,  horns,  and  trumpets 
— the  band  accompanying  them.  They 
brought  us  horses,  which  we  mounted, 
they  themselves  going  with  us  on  foot — 
all  except  the  Sheikh  and  the  Khadi, 
who  were  mounted  like  ourselves,  and 
rode  by  our  sides. 

“  The  governor  of  the  city  and  his 
servants  came  out  lo  meet  us  also  ;  for 
the  guest  of  the  Khan  is  held  in  the 
highest  respect  by  these  peoples  ;  and 
thus  we  made  our  entry  into  Kand- 
jenfoff. 

This  city  has  four  walls.  Between 
the  first  and  second  were  quartered 
slaves  of  the  Khan — those  who  guard 
the  city  by  day,  and  those  who  guard  it 
by  night.  Between  the  second  walls 
gitd  the  third  are  quartered  the  cavalry. 


and  the  Emir  in  command  of  the  city. 
The  Mahometans  dwell  within  the  third 
wall,  and  there  we  descended,  at  the 
house  of  the  Sheikh  Zhahir.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  dwell  within  the  fourth  wall,  which 
comprises  the  largest  of  all  these  divi¬ 
sions.  The  distance  from  one  gate  to 
another  in  this  immense  city  of  Kand- 
jenfoff  is  about  two  miles.  Each  house¬ 
holder  has  his  house,  his  gardens,  and 
his  fields,  in  the  way  described  already. 

“  .  .  .  I  remained  at  Kandjenfofl 
for  fifteen  days.  Then  I  departed. 
China,  beautiful  as  it  is,  did  not  please 
me.  On  the  contrary,  my  spirit  was 
much  troubled  in  thinking  how  idolatry 
ruled  over  all  this  country.  This  made 
me  feel  so  wretched  and  desolate  that 
most  of  the  time  1  remained  indoors, 
and  never  quitted  the  house,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary.  During  my 
whole  stay  in  China,  whenever  1  saw 
Mahometans,  it  was  as  if  1  had  met  my 
own  family  and  my  nearest  relations. 

“  A  certain  friend  of  mine,  by  name 
Albochry,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  whom 
I  had  known  in  India,  and  came  upon 
again  unexpectedly  in  this  place,  pushed 
his  goodness  so  far  as  to  'come  with  me 
four  days  on  my  journey,  when  I  left. 
This  Albochry  had  made  a  great  name 
for  himself,  and  also  a  large  fortune  in 
China.  He  told  me  he  had  about  fifty 
pages  or  male  slaves,  and  the  same 
number  of  women.  He  kindly  made 
me  a  present  of  two  of  each  sort,  and 
gave  me  many  things  besides.  Later  on 
1  saw  his  brother  in  Nigritia.  What  a 
distance — a  vast  distance — lay  between 
them  ! 

“  But  to  return  to  my  journey.  As 
usual  I  travelled  by  river  ;  dining  at  one 
village,  supping  at  the  next ;  and  after 
a  voyage  of  seventeen  days,  we  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Khansa  (in  reality  Hang- 
cheu — called  by  Marco  Polo,  Kin-sai). 
This  city  is  the  largest  1  have  ever  seen 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  If  a  traveller 
goes  through  it  with  the  usual  halts,  it 
is  a  three  days’  journey  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other. 

“  Every  one  has  his  house  and  garden, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  usual  all  over 
China.  The  city  is  divided  into  six 
quarters,  as  I  will  explain  presently. 

“  On  my  arrival,  all  the  Mahometan 
magnates  came  out  to  meet  me,  with  a 
white  fiag,  drums,  trumpets,  and  horses. 
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The  commandant  of  the  city  came  out 
also,  with  an  escort. 

“  We  entered  the  city,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  six  quarters.  Each  of  them 
has  a  separate  wall,  and  one  great  wall 
encloses  all  of  them.  In  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  dwell  the  guards  and  their  officers. 

I  heard  from  the  Khadi  and  others  that 
these  number  about  twelve  thousand. 
The  day  following  we  entered  the  second 
quarter,  by  a  gate  called  the  Jews’ 
Gate.  This  quarter  is  inhabited  by 
Jews,  Christians,  and  the  Turks  who 
worship  the  sun.  The  Emir  of  the  city 
is  a  Chinese,  and  we  passed  our  second 
night  at  his  house.  The  day  following 
we  entered  that  of  the  Mussulman.  It 
is  well  built ;  the  markets  are  arranged 
in  the  fashion  of  Mahometan  countries  ; 
there  are  mosques,  and  muezzins.  We 
heard  these  last  calling  the  faithful  to 
mid-day  prayer  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  were  entering. 

“  Here  we  were  lodged  in  the  house 
of  the  descendants  of  Othinan,  the  son 
of  Affdn,  the  Egyptian.  This  Othman 
was  one  of  the  chief  merchants,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  town,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  there.  The  merchants’ 
quarter  is  called  by  his  name.  He  has 
transmitted  to  his  posterity  all  the  re¬ 
spect  which  he  enjoyed  himself.  His 
sons  followed  his  example  in  their  con¬ 
spicuous  charity.  The  Mussulmans  in 
this  quarter  are  very  numerous.  We 
remained  with  our  entertainers  fifteen 
days  ;  and  during  this  period,  day  and 
night,  we  were  always  assisting  at  some 
new  festivity.  Their  meals  invariably 
were  served  with  the  greatest  splendor, 
and  they  took  me  excursions  on  horse¬ 
back  through  different  parts  of  their 
quarter.* 

“  One  day  they  took  me  to  the  fourth 
quarter,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  contains  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Emir  Khortal.  At  the  gate  of 
this  quarter  my  companions  quitted  me  ; 

*  Marco  Polo  states  that  he  paid  many  visits 
to  Kin-sai,  and  explored  it  thoroughly.  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  common  estimation,”  he  says,  “  it 
is  a  hundred  miles  in  circuit.”  This  has  been 
considered  a  gross  exaggeration  by  his  com¬ 
mentators  ;  but  the  evidence  ot  Ibn  Batoutah 
gives,  at  least,  some  color  to  it — especially  this 
incidental  remark,  which  shows  that  even  one 
quarter  of  the  city  was  large  enough  to  provide 
a  natural  field  for  excursions  on  horseb^k. 


and  I  was  received  by  the  Vizier,  who 
conducted  me  to  the  Emir’s  palace. 

"  The  fourth  quarter  is  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  Khan,  and  for  his  slaves.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  six  quarters, 
and  it  is  traversed  by  three  streams. 
One  of  them  is  a  canal,  which  leads  out 
of  the  great  river,  by  means  of  which 
provisions  and  fuel  are  brought  into  the 
quarter.  Pleasure  boats  are  also  to  be 
seen  on  it  The  citadel  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  quarter — a  gigantic  place,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  citadel  are  the 
offices  of  the  Government.  The  citadel 
surrounds  these  offices  on  all  sides. 
They  are  provided  with  broad  steps,  or 
stages,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the 
woikmen,  who  make  magnificent  uni¬ 
forms  and  instruments  of  war  and  arms. 
The  Emir  Khortal  told  me  that  there 
are  1,600  native  workmen,  and  that  each 
of  these  has  under  him  three  or  four  ap¬ 
prentices.  They  are  all  slaves  of  the 
Khan,  and  have  chains  on  their  feet, 
and  live  outside  the  citadel.  They  are 
allowed  to  go  to  the  markets,  but  may 
not  pass  beyond  the  gates  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  quarter.  Every  day  the  Emir 
inspects  them,  hundred  by  hundred, 
and  if  any  one  is  missing,  the  man  above 
him  is  responsible. 

“  The  custom  is  that  when  any  one  of 
them  has  served  for  ten  years,  his  fetters 
are  broken,  and  he  is  free  to  choose  one 
out  of  two  conditions  :  to  continue  in 
servitude,  but  without  chains  ;  or  to  go 
where  he  will  within  the  Khan’s  domin¬ 
ions,  so  long  as  he  does  not  quit  them. 
At  the  age  of  fifty  he  is  freed  from  ail 
further  work,  and  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  Not  only  that, 
but  any  one  in  China  who  attains  the  age 
of  fifty,  can  be  supported  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  ;  and  a  man  who  attains  the  age  of 
sixty,  becomes  an  infant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  law,  and  he  is  no  longer 
liable  to  the  penalties  ordained  by  the 
Khan. 

“  The  grand  Emir  Khortal  is  the 
principal  commandant  in  China.  He 
offered  us  the  hospitality  of  his  palace, 
and  he  gave  us  an  entertainment,  at 
which  all  the  great  people  of  the  city 
were  present.  He  had  Mahometan 
cooks  for  the  occasion  to  kill  and  to 
cook  the  meat.  This  Emir,  in  spite  of 
his  high  rank,  presented  the  dishes  to 
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us  himself,  and  carved  for  us  with  his 
own  hands. 

“  VVe  were  his  guests  for  three  days, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  sent  his  son 
with  us  to  take  us  for  an  excursion  on 
the  canal.*  We  got  into  one  boat,  he 
into  another,  and  he  had  with  him  a 
company  of  musicians  and  singers. 
They  sang  in  Chinese,  in  Arabic,  and 
in  Persian.  The  son  of  the  Emir  espe> 
cially  admired  this  last.  They  intoned 
for  us  a  Persian  poem,  with  a  burden 
that  was  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
This  had  a  charming  cadence,  and  it  re¬ 
curred  so  often  that  I  learnt  it  soon  by 
heart.  The  sense  of  the  words  was  as 
follows  ; — 

Since  we  have  given  our  hearts  to  sadness. 

We  are  fallen  into  the  ocean  of  care. 

W'hen  we  stand  up  for  prayer. 

We  are  strong  before  the  altar. 

“  A  crowd  of  people  met  us  on  the 
canal  in  boats.  On  all  sides  were  to  be 
seen  gayly-colored  sails,  and  silken  par¬ 
asols.  The  boats  themselves  were  beau¬ 
tifully  painted.  Then  people  began  to 
charge  and  to  attack  each  other,  and  to 
pelt  each  other  with  oranges  and  lemons. 

“  In  the  evening  we  returned  to  the 
Emir’s.  Musicians  came  and  sang  vari¬ 
ous  songs,  all  of  them  very  beautiful. 

*  “  This  town  is  situated  between  a  lake  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  large  river  on  the  other, 
the  waters  of  which,  by  a  great  number  of 
canals,  are  made  to  run  through  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  This  furnishes  a  communication 
by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  There  arc  upon  the  lakes  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pleasure  barges,  calculated  to  hold  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  persons,  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  paces  in  length,  with  a  wide  and  flat 
flooring,  and  not  liable  to  heel  over  to  either 
side  in  passing  through  the  water.  Such  per¬ 
sons  as  take  a  delight  in  the  amusement  en¬ 
gage  one  of  these  barges,  which  are  always 
kept  in  the  nicest  order,  with  proper  seats  aud 
tables,  together  with  everything  necessary  for 
giving  an  entertainment.  The  cabins  have  a 
flat  roof  or  upper  deck,  where  the  boatmen 
take  their  place.  Inside  they  are  painted  with 
a  variety  of  figures  ;  all  parts  of  the  vessel  aie 
likewise  adorned  with  painting.  There  are 
windows  on  each  side,  which  may  be  kept 
either.shut  or  open,  to  allow  the  company,  as 
they  sit  at  table,  to  look  out  at  the  various 
scenes  they  pass — palaces,  temples,  convents, 
gardens,  trees  growing  close  to  the  water’s 
edge,  other  boats  constantly  passing,  filled  in 
like  manner  with  parties  in  pursuit  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  And  truly  the  gratification  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  manner  on  the  water,  exceeds 
any  to  be  obtained  from  amusement  on  the 
land.” — Marco  Polo  (abridged). 


“  The  same  night  a  juggler,  a  slave 
of  the  Khan’s,  presented  himself,  and 
the  Emir  said  to  him,  *  Let  us  see  one 
of  your  wonders.’  On  this  the  juggler 
produced  a  ball  of  wood,  pierced  with 
may  holes,  through  which  he  passed 
long  cords.  He  threw  it  up  into  the 
air,  and  it  went  so  high  that  it  presently 
was  lost  to  sight.  We  were  at  the  time 
in  the  middle  of  the  citadel,  and  it  was 
at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  When 
only  the  end  of  the  cord  was  left  in  his 
hand,  the  juggler  ordered  one  of  his 
pupils  to  catch  hold  of  it,  and  climb  up 
into  the  air,  which  he  did,  until  he  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight.  The  juggler  called 
to  him  three  times,  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  Then,  as  if  he  were  angry,  he 
caught  up  a  knife,  grasped  the  cord,  and 
disappeared  also.  Presently  he  threw 
down  on  the  ground  first  one  of  the  boy’s 
hands,  then  a  foot,  then  the  other  hand, 
then  the  other  foot,  the  body,  and  the 
head.  He  descended  pufhng  and  blow¬ 
ing,  and  his  clothes  were  spattered  with 
blood.  He  kissed  the  ground  at  the 
Emir’s  feet,  and  said  something  to  him 
in  Chinese.  The  Emir  having  given 
him  some  order  or  other,  our  gentleman 
took  up  the  limbs  of  the  boy,  and  put 
them  against  each  other,  in  their  proper 
place,  and  lo  and  behold,  the  boy  got 
up  and  stood  there  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  him.  All  this  astonished 
me  so  much,  that  I  began  to  suffer  from 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  1  did  at 
the  court  of  the  King  of  India,  when  1 
witnessed  something  analogous.  They 
made  me  take  some  medicine,  which  put 
me  right  again.  The  Khadi  Afkhar, 
who  was  sitting  beside  me.  said,  '  By 
God,  the  man  has  neither  gonq  up,  nor 
come  down  again,  nor  cut  up  limbs. 
The  whole  affair  is  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  jugglery.’ ” 

It  was  this  last  astonishing  anecdote 
— all  the  more  astonishing  because  Ibn 
Batoutah  is  only  one  of  the  many  inde¬ 
pendent  witnesses  who  have  described 
the  same  phenomenon — that  first  caught 
my  attention,  when  the  book  was  put 
into  my  hands,  and  made  me  imagine 
that  it  would  prove  of  unusual  interest  ; 
and  with  this  anecdote  I  must  bring  my 
specimens  to  an  end.  But  yet,  no  ;  I 
cannot,  cannot  close  them  so  abruptly. 
Two  others  occur  to  me  which  particu¬ 
larly  took  my  fancy,  and  which  may 
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help  further  to  stimulate  a  curiosity  in 
the  reader,  which  I  trust  has  been 
already  excited. 

The  first  has  reference  to  something 
that  is  familiar  to  all  of  us — the  Roc, 
the  friend  of  our  childhood,  as  we  read 
of  it  in  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  such  monstrous  bird  seems 
to  have  been  believed  in  from  time  im* 
memorial  in  the  East,  somewhat  as  in 
the  West  there  is  a  belief  in  a  monstrous 
marine  serpent.  According  to  Marco 
Polo,  the  stories  of  the  Roc  seem  to 
come  principally  from  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  where  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  seen  continually, 

coming  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year 
from  the  southern  regions."  "  In 
form,"  Marco  Polo  continues,  "  it  is  re¬ 
puted  to  resemble  the  eagle,  but  it  is  in¬ 
comparably  greater  in  size,  being  so 
large  and  strong  as  to  lift  an  elephant 
into  the  air  with  its  talons,  when  it  lets 
it  fall  to  the  ground  in  order  that  it  may 
prey  upon  the  carcass.  Persons  who 
have  seen  this  bird  assert  that  when  the 
wings  are  spread  they  measure  sixteen 
paces  (about  forty  feet)  from  point  to 
point.  The  Grand  Khan  having  heard 
this  extraordinary  revelation,  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  the  island  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
wonderful  things  told  of  it.  When  they 
returned  they  brought  with  them,  as  I 
have  heard,  a  feather  of  the  Roc,  posi¬ 
tively  affirmed  to  have  measured  ninety 
spans,  and  the  quill  point  to  have  been 
two  palms  in  circumference." 

Ibn  Batoutah's  account  is  far  more 
romantic,  and  far  better  reading  as  a 
piece  of  literature,  though  both  may  be 
equally  valueless  as  pieces  of  natural 
history.  1  have  already  alluded  to  his 
account  of  the  storm  in  the  China  Seas, 
and  the  strange  mountains  that  terrified 
every  one  on  the  vessel.  That  account 
goes  on  to  say  that,  while  the  vessel 
was  being  driven  straight  on  this  by  the 
tempest,  the  huge  mass  suddenly  was 
seen  to  part  in  the  middle,  and  the  red 
light  of  the  sunset  streamed  through  the 
fissure.  The  moment  they  saw  this  a 
cry  went  up  from  the  sailors,  "  It  is  the 
Roc — it  is  the  Roc  !  If  it  sees  the  ves¬ 
sel  we  are  lost !"  But  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  the  Roc  did  not  see,  but 
spreading  its  cloudlike  wings,  went  off 
in  another  direction.  We  have  but  to 


suppose  the  mountains  a  cloud,  and  the 
whole  account  has  every  appearance  of 
truth  about  it,  at  the  same  time  giving 
us  a  delightful  glimpse  into  a  life  whose 
sky — in  a  phrase  which  I  think  is  Mr. 
Pater’s — "  was  charged  with  wonders.” 

I  now  turn  to  my  last  extract,  which 
also  I  will  preface  with  a  passage  from 
Marco  Polo,  relating  to  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which  again  shows  how,  as  a 
mere  piece  of  literature,  the  records  of 
the  Arab  are  superior  to  the  Venetian’s. 

“  Beyond  the  more  distant  part  of  the  terri* 
tory  of  these  Tartars,”  says  Marco  Polo, 
”  from  whence  the  skins  that  have  been  spoken 
of  are  procured,  there  is  another  region  which 
extends  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  north,  and 
is  called  the  Land  of  Darkness,  because  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  months  the  sun 
is  invisible,  and  the  atmosphere  is  obscured  to 
the  same  degree  as  that  in  which  we  find  it 
just  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when  we  may  be 
said  to  see  and  not  to  see.  .  .  .  The  Tartars 
often  proceed  on  plundering  expeditions 
against  these  people  ;  but  being  unable  to  as¬ 
certain  the  way  in  which  they  should  return 
homeward,  they  provide  against  the  chance  of 
going  astray,  by  riding  mares  that  have  young 
foals  at  the  time,  which  last  they  allow  to  ac¬ 
company  their  dams  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
their  own  territory,  but  leave  under  proper 
care  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  lands  of  gloom. 
By-and-by,  when  they  wish  to  come  back  to 
the  regions  of  daylight,  they  lay  the  bridles  on 
the  necks  of  the  mares,  and  these,  guided  by 
maternal  instinct,  find  their  way  directly  to  the 
spot  where  they  left  their  foals.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Land  of  Darkness  employ  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  when  they  enjoy  continual  day¬ 
light,  in  catching  vast  multitudes  of  ermines, 
martens,  foxes,  and  animals  of  that  kind,  the 
furs  of  which  are  more  delicate,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  valuable  than  those  found  in  the 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  who  on  that 
account  are  induced  to  undertake  the  plunder¬ 
ing  expeditions  already  described.  .  .  .” 
[These  Tartars  themselves,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  inhabited  a  region  far  north  of  Tartary 
proper,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  four¬ 
teen  days’  journey,  across  a  wide  plain.] 
“  This  plain,”  he  says,  “  is  rendered  uninhab¬ 
itable  by  collections  of  water  and  springs  that 
render  it  an  entire  marsh.  This,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  long  duration  of  winter  is  all 
frozen  over,  except  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  enabling 
the  merchants  to  frequent  their  country  to  pur¬ 
chase  furs,  these  people  have  managed  to  erect, 
at  the  end  of  each  day’s  journey,  a  wooden 
house,  to  receive  and  accommodate  the  mer¬ 
chants.  In  order  to  travel  over  the  frozen 
ground,  they  construct  a  vehicle  without  wheels, 
which  is  flat  at  the  bottom,  but  rises  with  a 
semi-circular  front.  For  the  drawing  of  these 
small  carriages  they  keep  in  readiness  certain 
animals  resembling  dogs,  and  which  may  be 
called  such,  though  in  size  they  approach  asses. 
Six  of  these  are  harnessed  to  each  carriage. 
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which  contains  only  the  driver,  and  one  mer¬ 
chant  with  his  packages  of  goods.  When  the 
day’s  journey  has  l^en  performed,  he  quits 
this  sledge,  together  with  the  dogs,  thus  chang¬ 
ing  both  from  day  to  day,  till  his  journey  is 
accomplished.” 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  account  of 
Ibn  Batoutah. 

”  I  had  a  strong  desire,”  he  says, 
”  to  enter  the  Land  of  Darkness.  One 
reaches  it  by  way  of  Bolghdr  (a  town 
east  of  the  Volga),  and  it  is  a  journey 
of  forty  days  between  the  two  points. 
But  I  ended  by  abandoning  my  project, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  route,  and  the  small  advantage  1 
was  likely  to  get  from  it.  The  only 
way  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  in 
little  carriages  drawn  by  dogs  ;  for  the 
desert  being  covered  with  ice,  the  feet 
of  man  and  the  shoes  of  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  slip  on  the  ice.  No  one  enters  this 
desert  except  rich  merchants,  who  have 
each  about  a  hundred  carriages,  laden 
with  meat,  drink,  and  fuel.  For  in  the 
desert  there  are  practically  neither  trees, 
stones,  nor  dwellings.  The  traveller’s 
sole  guide  in  this  country  is  a  dog  who 
has  made  the  journey  many  times  al¬ 
ready.  The  price  of  such  an  animal 
reaches  to  atmut  a  hundred  thousand 
dinars.  The  carriage  is  yoked  to  his 
neck,  and  three  other  dogs  are  yoked 
alongside  of  him.  He  is  the  chief,  and 
all  the  other  dogs  are  guided  by  him. 
When  he  stops,  they  stop  also.  The 
master  of  this  animal  never  maltreats  or 
scolds  him.  When  the  party  have  their 


meals  the  dogs  must  eat  before  the  men. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  chief  of  the  dogs 
takes  great  offence,  and  runs  away  and 
leaves  his  master  to  his  fate.  After 
forty  days’  journey  in  the  desert,  the 
travellers  encamp  near  the  borders  of 
the  Land  of  Darkness.  Each  of  them 
leaves  the  goods  he  has  brought  at  a 
certain  spot  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
then  returns  to  his  own  quarters.  The 
day  following  they  return  to  examine 
their  goods.  They  find  placed  opposite 
to  them  skins  of  ermine,  gray  squirrel, 
and  sable.  If  the  merchant  is  satisfied 
with  what  he  sees  opposite  his  parcel, 
he  takes  it  ;  if  not,  he  leaves  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of 
Darkness  add  to  what  they  have  depos¬ 
ited  ;  sometimes  they  take  it  away,  and 
leave  the  merchandise  of  the  strangers. 
Those  who  go  to  this  part  of  the  world 
do  not  know  if  the  creatures  with  whom 
they  buy  and  sell  are  human  beings  or 
genii.  They  never  see  any  one.”  • 

This  last  imaginative  touch  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  spirit  that  gives  life  and 
feeling  to  the  whole  of  Ibn  Batoutah’ s 
writings  ;  and  I  can  only  express  in 
conclusion,  in  the  interest  of  desultory 
readers,  a  wish  which  on  higher  grounds 
will,  no  doubt,  be  echoed  by  students — 
that  we  had  some  good  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  so  curious  and  so  charming  a 
work,  a  translation  which  should  do 
justice  to  the  style  of  the  original,  and 
should  be  illustrated  with  notes  by  some 
really  competent  editor. — National  lie- 
view. 
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BY  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

’Tis  a  fair  eve  at  midsummer,  three  hundred  years  ago, 

Drake  and  his  bold  sea  captains  all  ate  out  on  Plymouth  Hoe  ; 

They  are  busy  at  bowls,  brave  gentlemen,  with  jovial  mirth  and  jest. 
When  watching  eyes  spy  far  away  a  sail  upon  the  West. 

A  sail !  ten  sail !  a  hundred  sail  !  nay  nigh  two  hundred  strong  ! 
And  up  the  sea  they  swiftly  climb  in  battle  order  long  ; 

Their  high  main-royals  rake  the  skies,  as  in  a  crescent  wide. 

Like  a  thick  wood,  full  seven  miles  broad,  they  sail  on  side  by  side. 

There  is  swift  alarm  and  hurry  then,  but  never  a  thought  of  fear. 

As  the  seamen,  with  the  falling  night,  behold  the  Don  draw  near. 

"  Ring  out  the  bells,”  cries  Hawkins,  and  across  the  darkling  main, 
England  pieals  out  defiance  to  the  gathered  hosts  of  Spain. 
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They  do  not  fear  the  Don,  not  they,  who  on  the  Spanish  main, 

Have  fought  his  might  and  lowered  his  pride,  again  and  yet  again  ; 

And  yet  ’tis  fearful  odds  they  face,  when  they  sail  forth  to  meet, 

Spain  and  her  great  Armada  with  the  puny  English  fleet. 

And  the  streets  grow  thronged  with  seamen,  and  the  crowds  begin  to  shout. 
And  quick  oars  dash  and  sails  are  set,  before  the  stars  come  out 
They  weigh  their  anchors  with  a  will,  and  out  they  speed  to  sea. 

Where  up  the  Channel,  stately,  slowly,  forge  the  enemy. 

Now  St.  George  for  merry  England,  and  St.  James  for  Papal  Spain, 

Our  seamen  are  our  chiefest  hope,  nor  shall  we  trust  in  vain. 

We  have  quenched  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  no  more,  ’fore  God,  we  swear, 
Shall  they  ever  again  flame  upward,  through  our  sweet,  free,  English  air. 


Now  when  they  neared  the  foeman,  as  he  loomed  across  the  sea. 

Lord  Howard  led  the  English  van,  a  Catholic  Lord  was  he. 

And  his  great  Ark  Royal  thundered  out  her  broadsides  loud  and  long. 

With  Drake  and  Frobisher  hard  by,  and  heroes  in  a  throng. 

But  never  a  gun  the  Spaniards  fired,  but  silent  pressed  and  slow, 

.As  some  great  herd  of  bisons  on  the  rolling  prairies  go  ; 

And  behind  them  close,  like  hunters  swift,  with  hounds  that  snarl  and  bite, 
The  English  squadrons  followed  through  the  breezy  summer  night. 

They  could  see  the  Dons’  high  lanterns,  in  a  brilliant  crescent  flare. 

They  could  catch  the  black  friars’  moaning  chant  upon  the  midnight  air. 
All  night  they  pressed  them  close,  and  ere  the  sun  began  to  flame. 

Long  miles  away,  by  blue  Torbay,  the  warring  galleons  came. 

Soon  as  the  dawn  began  to  glow,  the  guns  began  to  roar. 

All  day  the  thundering  navies  fought  along  the  Dorset  shore. 

Till  Portland  frowned  before  them,  in  the  distance  dark  and  grim. 

And  again  the  night  stole  downward,  and  the  ghostly  cliffs  grew  dim. 

And  already,  praised  be  God  who  guides  the  patriots’  noble  strife, 

Though  not  an  English  flag  is  lost,  and  scarce  an  English  life, 

De  Valdez  yields  his  ship  and  sword,  and  into  Wejf mouth  bay. 

They  tow  Oquenda’s  burning  bark,  the  galleon  of  Biscay. 


Day  fades  in  night,  mid  stress  of  fight,  and  when  to  waking  eyes. 
Freshwater's  ghostly  sea  cliffs,  and  the  storm-worn  Needles  rise. 
From  a  score  of  sheltered  inlets  on  the  smiling  Solent  sea, 

England  comes  forth  to  aid  her  sons,  with  all  her  chivalry. 

There  sails  my  Lord  of  Cumberland,  and  he  of  Oxford  too. 

Brave  Raleigh  and  Northumberland,  and  Grenville  and  Carew. 

.As  to  a  field  of  honor  hasten  knights  of  deathless  fame. 

To  meet  the  blue  blood  of  Castile,  the  flower  of  England  came. 

Then  with  the  wind,  the  foe  faced  round,  and  hissing  o’er  the  blue. 
Forth  from  his  lofty  broadsides  vast  his  hurtling  missiles  flew  ; 
Long  time  the  fight  confusedly  raged,  each  man  for  his  own  hand  ; 
St.  George  !  protect  our  country,  and  the  freedom  of  our  land  ! 
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See  here  round  brave  Ricaldes  the  English  levies  press  ! 

See  there  the  ships  from  London  town,  hemmed  round  and  in  distress  ! 
Such  thunder  sure  upon  the  seas  was  never  heard  before. 

As  the  great  ordnance  smite  the  skies  with  one  unceasing  roar  ! 


Now  when  the  fifth  day  of  the  fight  was  come,  St.  James’s  Day, 

The  sea  was  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  wind  had  died  away. 

And  from  out  the  smoke  clouds  looming  down,  churning  the  deep  to  foam, 
Driven  by  three  hundred  oars  the  towering  galliasses  come. 

But  ere  they  neared  the  English  line,  a  furious  iron  hail 
Of  chain*shot  and  of  grape-shot  crashed  through  mast  and  oar  and  sail, 

No  more  they  could,  they  turned  and  fled,  not  yet  upon  the  sea. 

Was  seen  such  furious  hatred,  or  such  stubborn  bravery. 

And  upon  the  steep  white  walls  of  cliff  and  by  the  yellow  sand. 

With  pike  and  musket  hurrying  down  the  sturdy  peasants  stand. 

And  the  trembling  women  kneel  and  call  upon  the  Holy  name. 

And  watch  the  thick  black  cloud  which  breaks  in  murderous  jets  of  flame 

Now  St.  George  for  our  old  England,  for  the  Don  has  turned  and  fled, 
With  many  a  strong  ship  sunk  or  burnt,  and  gallant  seaman  dead. 

And  by  the  last  day  of  the  week,  the  warring  squadrons  lie. 

The  foemen  moored  in  Calais  roads,  the  English  watching  by. 

They  sent  for  aid  to  Parma,  for  they  were  sore  beset. 

But  the  Duke  was  at  St.  Mary’s  shrine,  and  could  not  succor  yet. 

For  by  Nieuwport  and  by  Dunkirk,  stern,  immovable  as  Fate, 

With  stalwart  ships,  and  ordnance  strong,  the  Dutchmen  guard  the  gate. 


Now  that  great  Sabbath  dawns  at  last,  and  from  the  foeman’s  fleet. 

The  deep  mass-music  rises,  and  the  incense  sickly-sweet. 

And  beneath  the  flag  of  England  too,  with  dauntless  hearts  and  high. 

The  seamen  take  the  bread  and  wine,  and  rise  prepared  to  die. 

Then  came  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  with  a  message  from  Her  Grace, 

And  Sir  Francis  read  the  missive  with  grave  triumph  on  his  face. 

And  he  sware  an  oath,  that  come  what  would,  her  orders  should  be  done 
Before  the  early  rose  of  dawn  proclaimed  the  coming  sun. 

And  the  summer  daylight  faded,  and  ’twas  midnight  on  the  wave. 

And  among  the  close-mooted  galleons,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

And  the  bright  poop  lanterns  rose  and  fell  with  the  b'^eathing  of  the  deep. 
And  silent  rode  the  towering  hulls,  with  the  weary  crews  asleep. 

When  two  brave  men  of  Devon,  for  Sir  Francis  bade  them  go. 

With  all  sail  set  before  the  wind,  stole  down  upon  the  foe  ; 

And  before  the  drowsy  watchmen  woke,  the  swift  destruction  came. 

As  with  a  blaze  of  wildfire  leapt  the  fireships  into  flame  ! 

Then  from  the  close-thronged  ships  of  Spain  loud  cries  of  terror  rise. 

As  from  their  burning  ranks  the  glare  flares  upward  to  the  skies. 

With  cables  cut,  and  sails  half  set,  they  drift  into  the  night. 

And  many  are  crushed,  and  many  burn,  and  some  are  sunk  outright. 
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And  the  watchers  on  the  Dover  Cliffs  know  well  what  thing  has  been, 
And  for  noble  England  cheer  aloud,  and  for  her  Maiden  Queen. 

No  more,  no  more,  great  England,  shalt  thou  bow  thf  head  again 
Beneath  the  Holy  Office  and  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 

And  the  conquering  English  followed,  and  upon  the  Flanders  shore. 
Hopeless  the  shattered  galleons  fought,  till  fight  they  could  no  more. 
And  some  went  down  with  all  their  crews,  and  some  beat  helplessly 
Upon  the  yeasty  quicksands  of  the  jierilous  Northern  Sea. 

Then  Sidonia  with  the  remnant,  shattered  ships  and  wounded  men, 
Fled  northward,  with  the  foe  in  chase,  hoping  for  Spain  again  ; 

But  by  the  Orkneys,  lo  !  the  Lord  blew  with  a  mighty  wind. 

And  on  the  cruel  Irish  West  they  left  two  score  behind. 

And  the  savage  kerns  of  Desmond,  when  the  stormy  winds  were  o’er, 
Robbed  the  thronged  corpses  of  the  great,  upon  the  lonely  shore. 
There,  in  his  gold*laced  satins,  lay  the  Prince  of  Ascule, 

Mid  friars,  and  seamen  drowned  and  dead,  and  Dons  of  high  degree. 

Or  faint  with  hunger  and  with  thirst,  though  rescued  from  the  wave. 
The  haughty  Spaniard  knew  in  turn  the  misery  of  the  slave. 

They  ate  the  captives’  bitter  bread,  they  who  brief  weeks  ago 
Sailed  forth  in  high  disdain  and  pride  to  lay  our  England  low. 

And  the  scattered  remnant  laboring  back  to  Spain  and  life  again. 

Left  fourscore  gallant  ships  behind  and  twice  ten  thousand  men  ; 
And  when  in  dole  and  misery  this  great  emprise  was  done. 

There  was  scarce  a  palace  in  all  Castile  which  did  not  mourn  a  son. 


Let  not  their  land  forget  the  men  who  fought  so  good  a  fight ! 

Still  shall  our  England  keep  undimmed  their  fame,  their  memory  bright. 

And  if  again  the  foemen  come  in  power  upon  the  main. 

May  she  find  suns  as  strong  as  those  who  broke  the  might  of  Spain  ! 

—Murray  s  Magazine. 


ENGLAND’S  REAL  PERIL. 
BY  H.  M.  HOZIER. 


Public  attention  is  being  loudly  called 
to  the  need  of  an  inquiry  into  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  naval  and  military  de¬ 
fences.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  sober- 
minded  men  unreasonable  that  this  in¬ 
vestigation  should  be  demanded,  and  at 
once  granted  by  the  Government,  when 
official  returns  make  the  startling  admis¬ 
sion  that  five  important  ships  of  war, 
already  built,  cannot  be  utilized  because 
their  guns  will  not  be  ready  for  many 
months,  and  that  vessels  now  being  con¬ 
structed  will,  when  complete,  have  to 
wait  long  for  their  armament.  Unpleas¬ 
ant  rumors  are  also  abroad  as  to  the 


boilers  of  many  of  the  line-of-battle  iron¬ 
clads.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  ugly  facts 
which  not  long  ago  were  brought  to  light 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
swords  and  bayonets  supplied  to  the 
troops  :  while  every  reader  of  the  news¬ 
papers  knows  that  continental  nations 
have  equipped  their  soldiers  with  maga¬ 
zine  rifles,  while  to  our  battalions  none 
have  as  yet  been  served  out.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  it  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  a  calm  and  careful  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  of  the  Empire,  and  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  these  requirements 
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can  be  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  met, 
without  an  undue  strain  or  an  extrava* 
gant  waste  of  its  financial  resources. 

Yet  while  men’s  minds  are  growing 
uneasy  over  the  peril  to  which  England 
may  be  exposed  through  want  of  mili* 
tary  preparations,  few  seem  to  regard  a 
less  visible  but  possibly  a  more  subtle 
and  deadly  danger  into  which  the  coun¬ 
try  is  drifting.  The  real  strength  of 
England  is  her  wealth,  and  that  wealth 
depends  upon  her  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce.  For  many  years 
after  the  close  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
wars  England  was  commercially  omnip¬ 
otent — she  had  few  commercial  rivals, 
and  no  formidable  antagonist.  To-day 
the  story  is  very  different.  Agriculture 
is  confessedly  pinched,  manufactured 
goods  which  were  formerly  entirely 
drawn  from  this  country  to  supply  for¬ 
eign  markets  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
produced  in  the  countries  where  the 
markets  lie.  The  construction  of  har¬ 
bors,  canals,  railways,  and  other  great 
engineering  works,  which  was  almost  the 
undisputed  prerogative  of  English  con¬ 
tractors  is  now  intrusted  in  a  great 
measure  to  continental  firms.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  a  latent  discontent  among 
the  middle  classes,  great  misery  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  unhappily  much 
suffering  among  some  of  the  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  a  general  confession  of 
need.  From  all  sides  we  hear  com¬ 
plaints  of  falling  rents  and  diminishing 
trade,  failing  commerce  and  waning 
wealth— that  wealth  which  was  our  great 
strength  in  a  military  as  in  every  other 
sense.  It  was  our  wealth  which  enabled 
us  to  conduct  the  great  wars  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  to  a  successful 
issue.  It  is  our  wealth  which  must  in 
future  wars  enable  us  to  place  those 
ships  upon  the  sea,  which  may  protect 
our  mercantile  marine  and  insure  the 
food  supplies  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  It  is  our  wealth  which  enables 
us  to  keep  up  an  army  for  defence  of 
our  islands,  and  for  the  garrisons  of  our 
coaling  stations  and  colonies  without 
conscription.  If  our  wealth  fades  away 
our  military  strength  must  be  sapped  ; 
and  it  is  the  danger  that  this  wealth  may 
fade  which  to  my  mind  constitutes  the 
real  peril  of  England. 

The  state  of  agriculture  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ad¬ 


vert  to  it.  Farms  in  some  instances 
cannot  be  let,  and  tenants  refuse  to  work 
them  even  without  rent.  How  far  this 
loss  to  the  agricultural  interest  at  home 
falls  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  Food 
which  is  not  produced  at  home  is 
brought  from  abroad  ;  hence  the  loss  to 
agriculture  is  to  a  certain  extent  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  greater  development  of  the 
shipping  and  carrying  industries.  It  is 
extraordinary,  however,  that  while  the 
farmer  in  England  cannot  produce  not 
only  cereals  but  articles  difficult  to  trans¬ 
port,  such  as  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  at  a  re¬ 
munerative  price,  the  foreign  farmer  and 
market-gardener  is  able  to  produce  these 
and  pay  the  cost  of  transport,  and  still 
compete  advantageously  in  the  English 
markets. 

Formerly  we  were  the  great  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  world  ;  the  great  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  great  warehousemen  of  the 
world.  Our  country  was  the  point  on 
which  the  great  passenger  traffic  im¬ 
pinged  from  America  and  from  our  Col¬ 
onies,  and  from  which  passengers  distrib¬ 
uted  themselves  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  products  of  the  world  as 
a  general  rule  came  to  English  ports, 
and  from  English  ports  were  distributed 
to  their  various  markets.  All  this  has 
much  changed.  Probably  the  alteration 
is  more  marked  in  our  distributing  trade 
than  in  that  of  our  manufacturing  trade 
or  in  any  other  direction.  About  twenty 
years  ago  all  the  silk  that  was  manufac¬ 
tured  or  consumed  in  Europe  was 
brought  to  England  from  the  East, 
mostly  in  a  raw  state,  and  was  thence 
distributed  to  continental  mills.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  increased  ednsumption 
in  Europe,  silk  now  coming  to  England 
for  distribution  is  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  quantity  that  came  here  some 
twelve  years  ago.  This  is  one  single 
example  of  an  Oriental  product.  The 
same  diversion  of  our  distributing  trade 
can  be  traced  in  almost  every  other 
commodity.  Many  people  believe  that 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  caused 
this  diminution  of  our  distributing  trade, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Suez 
Canal  has  done  much  to  divert  Oriental 
trade  from  this  country,  and  to  send 
goods  direct  through  the  Canal  to  the 
continental  ports,  where  they  are  con¬ 
sumed,  or  where  they  can  be  placed  on 
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railways  and  be  forwarded  without  break 
of  bulk  to  their  destinations.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  Suez  Canal  may  have  done  to 
divert  trade  in  Oriental  goods  such  as 
tea  or  silk,  it  cannot  account  for  the  di¬ 
version  of  the  trade  coming  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yet  we  hnd  the  same  diversion  of 
American  products  which  formerly  came 
to  England  for  distribution.  With  cot¬ 
ton  the  same  result  is  found,  and  with 
coffee  from  the  Brazil.  Nor  does  the 
diversion  of  these  articles  merely  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  our  distributing  trade  is 
being  lost  to  us  :  it  also  shows  that  the 
manufacturers  of  England  now  permit 
the  raw  material  of  their  industries  to 
be  sent  straight  to  the  factories  of  their 
competitors  on  the  Continent.  It  shows 
that  the  great  manufactures  of  the  world 
are  being  transferred  from  England  to 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  even 
to  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  the  train  of 
these  manufactures  are  rapidly  following 
all  the  complex  and  complicated  busi¬ 
nesses  which  are  the  handmaidens  of 
commerce.  For  instance,  the  financial 
business  which  used  to  centre  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  being  transferred  to  Paris,  Ant* 
werp,  and  Germany,  mainly  because  the 
goods  to  which  this  business  relates  are 
now  consigned  to  continental  countries 
instead  of  as  formerly  being  brought  to 
England  to  be  distributed  therefrom. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  i>ence  how  much  wealth  is 
being  lost  to  the  country  by  this  diver¬ 
sion  of  trade.  And  side  by  side  with  it 
a  social  and  financial  revolution  is  si¬ 
lently  proceeding.  Colossal  incomes 
are  in  a  few  instances  being  increased  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  large  incomes  are 
falling  away,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
smaller  incomes  substituted  for  them. 
Of  the  very  large  incomes  which  still  ex¬ 
ist,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  fall 
to  the  happy  lot  of  some  Englishmen 
who  possess  the  land  upon  which  great 
towns  are  built,  the  majority  belong  to 
foreigners  who  have  accumulated  them 
in  this  country.  Of  the  great  houses  in 
the  City  there  are  few  which  have  not  a 
foreign  name,  and  most  belong  to  that 
enterprising,  industrious,  and  able  Ori¬ 
ental  race  which  is  a  nationality  but  not 
a  nation,  and  of  which  the  members  can 
transfer  their  allegiance  and  their  pos¬ 
sessions  at  almost  any  moment  from  one 
country  to  another.  Figures  indeed 


prove  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  diminishing  ;  but  this,  when 
analyzed,  is  but  a  poor  satisfaction. 
The  unhappy  fact  remains  that,  while 
the  population  is  increasing  with  enor¬ 
mous  rapidity,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
does  not  increase  in  any  adequate  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  not  the  positive  but  the 
comparative  wealth  of  a  country  that 
forms  its  strength,  and  the  comparative 
wealth  of  England  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  wealth  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  is  gradualy  falling  away.  When 
such  diminution  once  begins  it  is  apt  to 
progress  in  geometrical  ratio.  Each 
industry,  each  trade,  each  interest  that 
suffers,  reacts  upon  others,  and  as  the 
suffering  becomes  more  acute  the  reac¬ 
tion  is  more  intensified.  The  danger  of 
financial  distress  is  the  real  danger  to 
our  country.  If  our  wealth  fades  neither 
fortresses  nor  armies  nor  navies  can  be 
maintained  :  the  commerce  and  trade 
of  our  colonies  will  pass  away  from  us, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  our  pos¬ 
sessions  will  be  exhausted. 

This  may  be  a  pessimist  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  If  it  be  so  I 
shall  only  be  too  glad  to  see  my  doubts 
dispelled  and  my  misgivings  removed. 
If  my  calculations  be  correct  it  surely  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  Englishmen 
to  turn  a  little  of  their  characteristic 
energy  to  some  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
decadence  which  appears  to  threaten 
their  country.  Legislation  and  law¬ 
givers  can  do  little,  though  possibly  they 
may  do  something  in  such  matters.  It 
is  the  energy,  the  enterprise,  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  men,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  by  which  alone  wealth  can  be 
accumulated  and  stored  up.  Some  re¬ 
lief  may  be  given  to  the  agiicultural  in¬ 
terest  by  legislative  enactments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  railway-rates  which  as  at  present 
arranged  almost  prohibit  market-garden¬ 
ing  or  la  petite  culture  in  this  country. 
Nor  does  it  appear  wholly  impossible 
that  some  assistance  might  be  given  to 
the  agriculturist  without  trenching  upon 
the  principles  of  even  the  most  orthodox 
free  trade.  The  money  that  is  raised 
for  custom  dues  in  this  country  is  not 
raised  for  purposes  of  protection  but 
merely  for  purposes  of  revenue.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  revenue 
which  is  at  present  raised  from  tea  or 
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coffee  should  not  be  raised  from  oats  or 
wheat.  The  idea  that  tea  and  coffee 
are  luxuries  and  thus  may  be  legitimately 
taxed  like  cigars  or  tobacco  is  now  ex* 
ploded.  Tea  and  coffee  are  as  much 
necessities  of  the  every  day  life  of  all 
classes  as  bread.  To  tax  corn  in  lieu 
of  tea  might  assist  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  and  yet  not  be  a  protective  tax. 
It  would  merely  be  to  raise  essential 
revenue  by  taxing  articles,  and  possibly 
thereby  indirectly  assisting  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers,  instead  of  raising  the  revenue 
from  articles  which  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  country.  Nor  is  it  probable  that, 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  we  shall  be  able 
for  long,  however  much  we  may  desire 
it,  to  carry  out  implicitly  every  article 
of  a  free  trade  creed.  The  terrible  rev¬ 
elations  now  being  made  before  Lord 
Duniaven’s  Commission  as  to  the 
“sweating”  system,  will  probably  lead 
public  opinion  to  insist  on  some  meas¬ 
ures  being  taken  to  prohibit  the  untram¬ 
melled  importation  of  foreign  labor  into 
this  country.  Nor  will  this  be  unrea¬ 
sonable.  An  insular  country  like  Eng¬ 
land,  which  does  not  produce  food  for 
its  own  people,  might  at  any  moment  in 
case  of  war  fall  into  the  position  of  a 
blockaded  city,  and  our  Government 
would  be  as  much  justified  in  preventing 
the  importation  of  a  large  number  of 
hungry  paupers  into  England  as  would 
be  the  commandant  of  a  fortress  which 
might  shortly  be  exposed  to  a  siege  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  for  what  reason 
our  countrymen  should  be  weighted 
with  rates  to  support  all  the  improvi¬ 
dent,  the  starving,  and  the  miserable 
who  may  be  pressed  out  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  seek  an  asylum  among  us.  A 
simple  organization  for  the  transfer  of 
land  would  be  of  great  help  to  landed 
proprietors.  At  present,  if  a  proprietor 
wishes  to  sell  a  few  acres  of  land,  the 
cost  to  the  purchaser  and  to  the  buyer 
in  investigating  the  title  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  is  almost  as  heavy  as  if  the  trans¬ 
action  applied  to  a  large  estate. 

The  loss  of  our  distributing  trade  is 
to  my  mind  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  goods  consigned  to  con¬ 
tinental  ports  can  be  there  put  upon  rail¬ 
ways  and  serrt  straight  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  ;  while  goods  sent  to  English  ports 
must  be  put  upon  a  railway,  taken  to 
our  coast,  there  taken  out  of  the  rail¬ 


way,  put  on  board  a  vessel,  taken  across 
to  the  Continent,  there  unloaded,  then 
put  on  the  railway  and  sent  off  to  their 
ultimate  destination.  These  tranship¬ 
ments  from  railway  to  vessel  and  from 
vessel  to  railway  are  always  costly,  al¬ 
ways  involve  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  perishable  articles  render  the  trans¬ 
action  almost  prohibitive.  To  get  over 
this  difficulty  and  to  retain  our  distrib¬ 
uting  trade,  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
only  one  course  open,  and  that  is  in 
some  way  to  obtain  direct  railway-com¬ 
munication  from  Liverpool,  from  Lon¬ 
don,  from  Bristol,  from  Hull,  from 
Glasgow,  and  from  Dundee,  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  markets  where  the  goods  landed 
at  those  ports  are  consumed.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  coffee,  which  is  to  be  consumed 
at  Vienna,  is  disembarked  at  Havre  or 
at  London,  provided  that  direct  railway- 
communication  can  be  secured  from 
London  to  Vienna.  It  would  make 
little  difference  whether  cotton,  which 
was  to  be  manufactured  in  Lancashire 
or  Belgium,  were  consigned  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  to  Dunkirk,  or  to  Antwerp,  pro¬ 
vided  that  either  the  raw  material  or  the 
manufactured  goods  from  Lancashire 
could  be  conveyed  direct  by  railway 
from  Liverpool  to  Belgium. 

^  If  this  conclusion  be  at  all  true,  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  bridge 
across  the  Channel  becomes  important 
to  Englishmen.  If  a  bridge  could 
be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
against  the  south-west  gales  which  occa¬ 
sionally  drive  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
enormous  advantage  would  be  gained 
by  our  country.  If  engineers  consider 
that  no  bridge  sufficiently  strong  can  be 
constructed,  it  is  then  worth  considering 
whether  the  objections  which  most  Eng¬ 
lishmen  entertain  against  the  Channel 
Tunnel  are  sufficiently  valid  to  outweigh 
the  enormous  commercial  advantages 
that  it  would  bring  to  the  country.  In 
all  other  countries  every  exertion  has 
been  made  to  complete  railway-com¬ 
munication  between  country  and  coun¬ 
try,  or  between  district  and  district. 
Below  the  St.  Lawrence  a  tunnel  has 
been  driven.  Bridges  have  been  thrown 
across  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and 
most  of  the  great  rivers  of  America. 
The  Alps  have  been  tunnelled  at  the  St. 
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Gothard,  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  again  at 
the  Brenner.  These  mountains  were 
almost  as  important  a  strategical  boun¬ 
dary  between  Italy  and  France,  as  is  the 
English  Channel  between  England  and 
Frairce.  Italians  have  had  no  doubt 
about  allowing  tunnels  to  be  constructed. 
Englishmen  have  much  more  reason  to 
encourage  facilities  of  communication 
than  either  Frenchmen  or  Italians.  By 
preventing  commercial  intercourse  or 
direct  railway-communication  across  the 
Channel  we  are  driving  away  our  dis¬ 
tributing  trade,  barring  our  markets 
against  continental  customers,  and  pre¬ 
venting  our  manufacturers  from  being 
able  to  deliver  their  goods  on  the  same 
terms  to  continental  customers  with  their 
continental  rivals. 

Some  cause  of  our  threatened  loss  of 
wealth  is  probably  due  to  want  of  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  in  push¬ 
ing  their  goods  in  foreign  countries. 
In  this  direction  the  German  travelling 
agents  everywhere  appear  to  be  compet¬ 
ing  successfully  against  Englishmen. 
They  penetrate  into  countries  where 
Englishmen  do  not  penetrate,  and  they 
have  greater  successes  where  English¬ 
men  are  also  working.  Part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  Germans  working  more 
cheaply  and  working  harder  than  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  but  much  is  due  to  the  very 
superior  commercial  education  which 
can  be  obtained  in  Germany.  English 
boys  who  adopt  commercial  life,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  a  slight  smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  is  of  no  practi¬ 
cal  use,  and  a  vague  idea  of  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  and  even  in  London  it  is  found 
necessary  to  employ  foreign  clerks  in 
situations  where  Englishmen  would  be 
much  more  welcome  were  it  not  that  the 


latter  are  incompetent  as  a  rule  to  corre¬ 
spond  even  in  a  European  language. 
Nor  can  any  who  travel  much  on  the 
Continent  fail  to  note  how  much  less 
conscientious  hard  work  there  is  in  this 
country  than  there  is  abroad  ;  yet  con¬ 
scientious  hard  work  is  the  key  to  every 
success  in  every  position  in  life.  When 
the  foreigner  has  already  been  some 
hours  at  work  the  Englishman  has  hardly 
risen  from  his  slumbers.  The  day  of 
labor  which  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors 
began  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  is  grad¬ 
ually  now  falling  away  to  eleven,  yet  the 
secret  of  success  in  business  is  almost 
always  to  be  before  the  time.  In  soci¬ 
ety  there  is  enormous  luxury.  That 
great  and  good  man  whom  Germany  is 
now  mourning,  shortly  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  called  the  attention 
of  his  subjects  to  the  too  great  luxury 
of  private  living.  If  this  were  necessary 
in  Germany  which  appears  to  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  frugality,  how  much  more  is 
the  same  warning  necessary  to  English¬ 
men. 

The  insane  race  after  luxury,  the  keen 
competition  for  enjoyment,  or  supposed 
enjoyment,  leads  constantly  to  prodi¬ 
gality  and  extravagance,  and  often  to 
ruin.  It  blunts  the  moral  principles,  it 
makes  people  took  leniently  on  debt, 
that  most  pernicious  canker  of  society  ; 
and  it  tends  in  the  end  to  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ish  the  total  sum  of  the  national  wealth. 
Wherever  we  look  we  see  indications  of 
wealth  passing  away  from  the  English¬ 
men  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
now  their  competitors,  and  may  some 
day  be  their  enemies.  Here  is  Eng¬ 
land’s  real  danger. — Macmillan  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 


The  twentieth  Co-operative  Congress, 
which  met  last  month  at  Dewsbury,  is 
worthy  of  notice  on  many  grounds. 
The  inaugutal  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  a  veteran  co- 
operator,  than  whom  no  living  man  has 
rendered  greater  services  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  or  made  greater  sacrifices  for  its 
advancement.  He  was  one  of  the  little 
band  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  men  that  gathered 


round  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice,  and 
included  Canon  Kingsley,  Thomas 
Hughes,  and  some  others  whose  names 
are  household  words  wherever  social  re¬ 
formers  are  honored.  In  1849  he  joined 
Maurice’s  society  for  promoting  working 
men’s  associations.  Bringing  with  him 
wealth,  which  he  was  willing  to  spend 
in  the  cause,  energy,  and  an  ardent  tem¬ 
perament,  he  soon  started  several  associ- 
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ations  on  a  more  ambitious  scale  than 
had  been  hitherto  attempted.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  failed  more  or  less  dis^ 
astrously  after  a  short  career.  Still  Mr. 
Neale  persisted.  His  time,  his  thoughts, 
and  his  purse  were  freely  devoted  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  embraced — the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  worker  through  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  co-operation.  He  established  a 
“  central  agency  ”  which  anticipated 
the  idea  of  the  present  “  wholesale  so¬ 
ciety.”  It  failed  too.  But  Mr.  Neale’s 
failures  were  instructive,  and  they  con¬ 
vinced  many  people  of  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  contained  in  the  piinciple  of  as¬ 
sociated  action.  He  aided  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  yearly  congresses  in  1869,  and 
in  1875  he  undertook  the  heavy  duties 
of  general  secretary  to  the  central  board, 
a  post  which  he  still  holds.  After  the 
address,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes — equally 
beloved  by  co-operators  and  schoolboys 
— making  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Neale, 
on  behalf  of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Society, 
reminded  bis  fellow-delegates  that  Mr. 
Neale  was  the  “  owner  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames — in  the  very  golden  eye  of 
England — Bisham  Abbey.  Mr.  Neale 
might  live  there  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  luxury,  of  every  delight  which  it 
is  possible  for  man  to  enjoy.  But  where 
does  Mr.  Neale  live  ?  In  lodgings  in 
Manchester,  which  he  (Mr.  Hughes) 
had  visited,  and  in  which  he  was  bound 
to  say  he  would  not  care  to  spend  his 
days.”  To  scorn  delights  and  live  la¬ 
borious  days  in  obscurity  is  admirable 
in  the  young  and  ambitious.  In  a  man 
of  seventy-eight,  who  seeks  no  personal 
reward,  it  is  heroic. 

Of  Lord  Ripon,  who  presided  the 
second  day,  we  need  say  little,  except 
to  note  that  among  his  many  genuine 
efforts  to  serve  his  generation,  his  steady, 
life-long  support  of  co-operative  princi¬ 
ples  is  by  no  means  the  least. 

Mr.  Cave,  the  president  of  the  third 
day,  has  made  his  mark  inside  the  co¬ 
operative  body  as  a  practical  worker. 
His  industrial  career  began  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eight ! — as  a  half-time  pieccr. 
By  his  own  efforts,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  Dewsbury  hap¬ 
pily  offered  to  all,  he  acquired  a  good 
commercial  education,  which,  combined 
with  business  aptitude  and  solid  ele¬ 
ments  of  character,  has  gradually  raised 


him  to  the  position  of  “  trusted  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
co-operative  societies  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  host,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  1888.” 

The  inaugural  address  was  admirable, 
and  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Con¬ 
gress’s  proceedings — What  is  co-opera¬ 
tion  going  to  do  for  the  elevation  of  the 
worker  as  such  ?  As  Mr.  Holyoake 
dwelt  last  year  with  pardonable  pride  on 
the  marvellous  results  that  co-operation 
has  achieved  in  various  ways,  so  Mr. 
Neale  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
marvels  of  social  regeneration  that  co¬ 
operation  has  yet  to  realize.  The  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  felt  to  be  a  crisis.  There  is 
a  danger,  the  president  said,  lest  the 
selfish  devices  of  economy  should  get 
direction  of  the  movement  and  damage 
its  moral  fibre.  Equity  was  easily  real¬ 
ized  in  the  sphere  of  distribution.  As 
the  Yorkshireman  said  in  the  days  when 
the  co-operative  idea  was  still  new  :  ”  It 
war  a  wonderful  time  when  a  man  could 
get  rich  just  by  eating  and  drinking.” 
But  Equity  had  a  much  .harder  task  be¬ 
fore  her  when,  quitting  the  easy-going 
car  of  distribution,  she  mounted  that  of 
production,  where  she  found  before  her, 
in  Self-interest,  “  a  donkey  that  wouldn’t 
go."  This  unhappy  donkey  got  well 
walloped  by  Mr.  Neale  and  other  speak¬ 
ers.  He  put  very  strongly  the  argument 
against  permitting  the  consumer  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  whole  of  the  profits,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  co¬ 
operation  could  not  sanction  such  a  one¬ 
sided  arrangement.  He  pleaded  irre¬ 
sistibly  for  a  federal  union  of  producers 
and  consumers  through  the  wholesales, 
part  profit  and  part  management  being 
conceded  to  the  workers.  Round  the 
principles  on  which  the  president  took 
his  stand  the  din  of  battle  raged  for 
three  days,  amid  many  confusing  and 
irrelevant  cries  ;  but  in  the  end  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  majority  of 
the  combatants  range  themselves  under 
his  banner. 

The  special  interest  of  the  Dewsbury 
Congress  lies  in  its  formal  adoption  of 
the  principle  known  as  ”  profit-sharing." 
They  have  recommended  its  application 
in  all  "  productive"  businesses  carried 
on  by  co-operators.  We  confess  we  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  confined  to 
productive  business.  We  should  have 
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thought  it  rqually  desiiable  in  distribu* 
tive.  That,  however,  is  a  small  point 
in  practice,  and  the  omission  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  oversight.  The  main  point 
is  that,  by  a  considerable  majority,  the 
Congress  has  recommended  that,  in  all 
productive  associations,  “  an  alliance 
be  formed  on  equitable  conditions  for 
the  sharing  of  profits  and  risks  between 
the  worker,  the  capitalist,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.”  This  is  a  victory  of  immense 
importance  for  the  true  idea  of  co-oper¬ 
ation.  That  idea  was,  and  is,  that  after 
full  and  fair  payment  to  capital  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  risk,  the  profit  remaining 
should  be  divided  among  all  who  have 
contributed  to  produce  it,  according  to 
the  money  value  of  their  services,  in¬ 
stead  of  going,  as  it  does  in  ordinary 
cases,  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  This  principle  has  been  reiter¬ 
ated  under  various  forms  again  and 
again.  Speakers  and  writers  have  taken 
it  as  their  text,  and  dilated  upon  it  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  co-operative 
movement.  The  Co-operative  Union 
of  Great  Britain  states  in  its  rules  and 
orders,  as  one  of  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  it  aims  at  ”  conciliating  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the 
worker,  and  the  purchaser,  through  an 
equitable  division  among  them  of  the 
fund  commonly  known  as  profit.”  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  attempt  to  realize 
this  aim  has  been  again  and  again  de¬ 
ferred,  and  up  to  the  present  moment 
hardly  a  pretence  of  sharing  profits  with 
the  workers  has  been  made. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is,  that  the  great 
mass  of  so-called  co-operators  are  sim¬ 
ply  co-operative  consumers,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  more :  hard¬ 
working  poor  folk,  who  have  clubbed 
their  small  means  in  order  to  get  the 
necessaries  of  life  cheaper  and  better, 
by  doing  for  themselves  honestly  what 
they  have  hitherto  paid  the  retail  trader 
to  do  for  them,  which  he  has  not  always 
done  honestly.  The  benefits  they  ob¬ 
tain  as  consumers  are  immediate  and 
obvious.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them 
to  see,  nor  is  it  quite  so  certain,  that 
they  would  get  any  immediate  benefit 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  their 
profit  as  consumers  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle  from  which  they  are  never 
likely  to  reap  any  personal  benefit. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  neither  under- 
Naw  Saaiis.— VoL.  XLVIII.,  No.  3 


stand  nor  care  a  fig  for  the  principle. 
All  they  comprehend  is  that  they  are 
asked  to  give  up  what  is  legally  theirs 
for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  men  already 
as  well  off  as  themselves.  To  get  them 
to  understand  the  cause,  to  see  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  some  genuine  enthusiasm  for  that 
cause  is,  after  all,  the  only  chance  for 
productive  co  operation  and  the  social 
regeneration  which  it  promises. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  Congress  will  be 
seen  if  we  hear  in  mind  that  the  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Society,  generally 
for  shortness  called  ‘  the  Wholesale,” 
belongs  to  the  750  (or  thereabouts)  re¬ 
tail  stores  who  send  delegates  to  the 
Congress,  so  that  the  delegates  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  owners  of 
the  Wholesale.  Whatever,  therefore, 
the  delegates  in  Congress  decide  is  mor¬ 
ally,  though  not  legally,  binding  on  the 
managers  of  the  Wholesale. 

Now,  it  happens,  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  progress,  that  the  Wholesale  is 
the  proprietor  of  several  producing  es¬ 
tablishments.  It  has  a  factory  for  boots 
and  shoes  at  Leicester  and  another  at 
Heckmondwike.  It  makes  soap  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  biscuits,  sweets,  etc.,  at 
Crumpsall.  These  factories  are  owned, 
and  have  hitherto  been  worked,  by  the 
Wholesale  on  precisely  the  same  lines 
that  joint-stock  companies  own  and 
work  their  proht-^rindinK  enterprises,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  as  the  Wholesale  manufactures 
only  to  supply  its  own  members  and  not 
to  sell  to  strangers  in  the  general  market, 
it  is  under  no  temptation  to  make  bad 
articles  or  to  gain  profit  unfairly.  Most 
admirably  has  the  Wholesale  done  its 
work — a  perfectly  legitimate  work — for 
its  owners  ;  and  as  they  are  some  600,000 
poor  men  and  women,  we  tre  tempted 
to  think  that  no  words  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  can  be  too  strong  for  the  services 
it  has  rendered  distributive  co-opreration. 
We  acknowledge  its  beneficent  action  in 
that  field  of  enterprise.  But  it  has  done 
nothing  to  elevate  the  position  of  the 
workers  as  such  ;  and  we  would  urge 
upon  the  600,000  workers  who  own  the 
Wholesale,  that  if  it  shrinks  from  the 
experiment  of  profit-sharing  with  their 
employes,  they  must  look  in  vain  for 
any  other  body  to  make  it.  Excepting, 
23 
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peihaps,  the  trades  unions,  who  for 
some  reason  have  hitherto  been  either 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  co-operation, 
there  is  no  association  of  workers  who 
are  as  deeply  interested  as  they  are  in 
improving  the  status  of  workers,  and  in 
securing  to  them  an  equitable  share  of 
profits  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  based  on  the  possession  of 
the  means  of  setting  themselves  to  work. 
Nor  has  any  other  body  of  workers 
equal  advantages— a  considerable  cap¬ 
ital,  a  market  under  its  own  control, 
organization,  experience,  and  prestige. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the 
trades  unions  do  not  start  producing 
associations  on  co-operative  principles. 
They  have  capital  enough  to  make  ex¬ 
periments,  and  they  have  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  and  their  knowledge  of  each 
other  all  that  seems  wanted  to  enable  a 
number  of  highly-skilled  workmen  to 
work  successfully  in  association.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  very  encouraging  and  satis¬ 
factory  sign  that  a  new  productive  soci¬ 
ety,  the  Midland  Tin-plate  Workers,  has 
been  started  by  a  trades  union.  This, 
as  Mr.  Hughes  remarked,  is  a  splendid 
advance  on  the  fine  words  which  alone 
have  hitherto  characterized  the  relations 
between  trades  unionists  and  co-oper¬ 
ators. 

One  thing  our  English  workmen  lack, 
when  compared  with  their  brethren  on 
the  Continent — namely,  the  habit  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  discipline  and  control.  In 
modern  industries  which  are  so  vast,  so 
complex,  so  far  beyond  the  mental  com¬ 
prehension  of  most  of  those  concerned 
in  carrying  them  on,  discipline  and 
ready  obedience  to  authority  are  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  they  are  in  modern  armies. 
So  long  as  employers  wield  the  power 
they  have  at  present  the  necessary  dis¬ 
cipline  is  secured  ;  but  the  moment  this 
power  is  destroyed,  and  labor  attempts 
to  organize  itself  on  a  democratic  basis, 
the  lack  of  discipline  tells  disastrously. 
Our  national  disposition  and  our  unmili- 
tary  habits  are  unfavorable  to  these  in¬ 
dustrial  virtues.  The  militarism  of  the 
chief  Continental  States  is  now,  strangely 
enough,  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  in¬ 
dustrialism,  while  with  us  industrial¬ 
ism  seems  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
that  discipline  which  militarism  alone 
is  capable  of  supplying  at  the  present 
day.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 


greater  success  of  co-operative  produc¬ 
tion  in  France,  as  compared  with  Eng¬ 
land,  is  due  very  largely  to  the  spirit  of 
discipline  and  of  obedience  to  orders 
which  the  military  training  of  the  whole 
manhood  of  the  country  has  impressed 
on  the  workers.  No  other  fact  accounts 
for  the  contrast  between  our  failure  in 
co-operative  manufacturing  and  our  ac¬ 
knowledged  supremacy  in  competitive 
manufacturing.  In  distribution  we  have 
not  been  similarly  handicapped  because 
discipline  is  hardly  required,  and  so  in 
this  department  our  national  superiority 
in  trade  has  enabled  us  to  go  far  ahead 
of  our  neighbors. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Dewsbury,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  discussions  alMut  them, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  position  which 
co-operation,  as  a  practical  movement, 
has  attained  in  England,  what  solid  re¬ 
sults  it  has  achieved,  and  how  far  its 
methods  are  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  the  founders  of  the  movement.  Prob¬ 
ably,  correct  notions  on  these  matters  are 
much  less  common  than  is  supposed. 
Co-operation  is  a  term  which  covers 
many  varieties  of  associated  effort  which 
have  little  in  common.  But  for  our 
purpose  we  need  only  consider  the  two 
main  divisions,  commonly  known  as  dis¬ 
tributive  co  operation  and  productive 
CO  operation  ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  co-operative  trading  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  production. 

We  intend  only  to  speak  of  working 
men’s  associations.  The  great  lA>ndon 
middle-class  stores,  the  “  Civil  Service  ” 
and  the  “  Army  and  Navy,”  we  are  not 
concerned  with  here,  as  their  raison 

fire  is  not  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  they  are  not  in 
the  Co-operative  Union.  They  have 
simply  borrowed  a  good  idea  and  woiked 
it  skilfully  for  their  own  benefit,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  either  specially 
praiseworthy  or  reprehensible.  Most 
people  are  familiar  with  the  distributive 
store  or  retail  trading  association.  It 
can  be  formed  by  any  number  of  people 
subscribing  to  purchase  the  goods  they 
require  direct  from  the  wholesale  mer¬ 
chant  or  manufacturer,  instead  of  going 
singly  for  everything  they  need  to  the 
neighboring  retail  shops.  In  this  way 
they  can  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  retail  trader  or  ordinary  shopkeeper. 
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and  of  course  save  for  themselves  the 
profit  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  the 
shopkeeper.  The  amount  of  that  profit 
is  found  to  be  about  £10,000  for  every 
4000  poor  families.  Is  seems,  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Holyoake  points  out,  that  every 
4000  poor  families  who  patronize  the 
small  shops,  pay  the  huge  sum  of 
£10,000  a  year  for  having  their  goods 
handed  to  them  across  the  counter. 
The  co-operative  Movement  has  made 
this  quite  unnecessary  wherever  there 
are  enough  people  to  set  up  a  store. 
Moreover,  co  operators  not  only  get 
their  commodities  cheaper  by  this  means, 
but  they  get  rid  of  the  danger  of  adul¬ 
teration  by  the  shopkeeper — a  very  con¬ 
siderable  danger  and  a  real  grievance. 
A  very  short  experience  convinced  most 
of  these  stores  that  it  is  best  to  charge 
their  members  the  ordinary  prices  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  neighboring  shops,  and  to 
divide  periodically  among  ’,the  mem¬ 
bers  whatever  profit  results.  The  mem¬ 
bers  prefer  this  because  they  find  it  easier 
to  save  the  profit  when  it  comes  in  a 
good  lump  sum.  All  purchases  are 
paid  for  at  the  time  of  making,  so  there 
is  no  running  into  debt  on  the  part  of 
the  members,  and  there  are  no  “  bad 
debts  ”  for  the  store  to  write  off.  The 
profits  are  divided  among  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  pur¬ 
chases.  In  other  words,  they  get  back 
a  discount  or  percentage  on  their  pur¬ 
chases — the  amount  of  the  percentage 
depending  of  course  on  the  amount  of 
profit  made  by  the  store.  It  is  found 
to  range  on  an  average  from  ij.  bd,  to 
2s.  6d.  in  the  pouncL 

"  A  well-conducted  retail  store  gives  back  to 
its  members  2s.  in  the  £  in  dividends  on  their 
purchases,  thereby  proving  that  a  man’s  wages 
are  worth  10  per  cent,  more  to  him  when  they 
do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  private 
retail  shopkeeper  ;  and  if  these  dividends,  in¬ 
stead  ol  being  withdrawn  and  spent,  are  left  in 
the  stores  as  loans  or  shares,  they  are  increased 
by  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  per  annum. 
Now,  lich  men  habitually  pass  by  the  retail 
shopkeepers  for  many  of  their  large  purchases, 
and  so  secure  to  themselves  this  saving  of  10 
per  cent,  on  their  outlay,  while  very  poor  men, 
who  ate  not  members  of  co-operative  stores, 
often  get  into  debt  with  a  back-street  huckster, 
who  takes  even  more  than  the  ordinary  retail¬ 
er’s  profit  for  his  risk.  The  co-operative  store, 
by  abolishing  the  retail  dealer,  enables  the 
poorest  man  to  get  as  much  for  a  shilling  as  the 
rich  man  does  when  he  buys  from  a  wholesale 


dealer,  and  it  also  delivers  him  from  all  fear  of 
retail  adulteration.” 

Members  must  become  shareholders 
to  the  extent  generally  of  £i  at  least. 
But  in  a  society  already  established  this 
is  made  easy  for  new  members  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  become  members  on  paying 
a  deposit  of  ir.,  and  crediting  them  with 
the  dividends  on  their  purchases  until 
the  dividends  thus  accumulated  amount 
to  the  value  of  a  share. 

Any  one  can  become  a  shareholder, 
and  therefore  the  shares  cannot  rise 
above  par.  There  are,  at  present,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  about  1350  of 
these  working-men’s  retail  stores.  Most 
of  them  have  joined  the  Co-operative 
Union  and  send  delegates  to  the  annual 
Congress.  The  number  of  members  of 
these  stores  is  over  920,000.  They  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  in  two  or  three 
ytars  will  certainly  exceed  1,000,000. 
They  have  a  share  capital  of  about 
£9,000,000,  besides  some  millions  on 
deposit.  The  amount  of  their  sales  to 
members  was  over  £24,000,000  last 
year.  The  profits  shared  among  mem¬ 
bers  amounted  to  close  on  £3,000,000 
sterling  !  Think  of  this  :  A  revenue  of 
£3.000,000  a  year  saved  to  working-men 
co-operators  without  any  sacrifice  on 
their  part — nay,  with  manifest  benefits 
of  other  kinds,  both  material  and  moral, 
simply  by  improved  organization. 

Looking  only  at  this  financial  result, 
what  might  not  the  working  classes  do 
for  their  class  by  a  wise  use  of  such  a 
revenue  !  A  portion  of  it  they  do,  in 
fact,  use  right  wisely  and  even  nobly. 
Libraries,  news  rooms,  science  classes, 
and  Univeisity  scholarships  they  have 
established.  They  subscribe  to  hospitals 
and  various  charities.  They  have  placed 
public  fountains  in  our  streets  and  life¬ 
boats  on  our  coasts. 

But  behind  the  retail  stores,  there  is 
another  development  of  distributive  co¬ 
operation  about  which  one  hears  less, 
and  yet  it  is,  in  some  respects,  more 
important.'  We  mean  the  two  co-oper¬ 
ative  wholesale  societies — one  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  one  in  Scotland.  The  estab¬ 
lishment,  by  a  federation  of  retail  stores, 
of  a  great  wholesale  depot  of  their  own, 
from  which  they  could  buy  what  they 
required,  instead  of  going  singly  to  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  was  partly 
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forced  on  the  stores  by  the  tradesmen's 
threats  of  boycotting  them.  In  some 
cases  merchants  and  manufacturers  did 
not  dare  to  supply  these  stores  for  fear 
of  losing  their  business  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  shopkeepers,  who  had  threatened 
to  withdraw  their  custom  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  supplied  the 
stores.  This  was  a  serious  danger, 
which  at  one  time  looked  very  likely  to 
crush  the  struggling  “  co-ops.”  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  way  of  escape  was  soon  found, 
and  in  the  result  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  lost  much  of  the  custom 
of  the  stores,  for  which  they  are  now 
ready  to  beg,  cap  in  hand,  while  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  petty  trader  is  rendered 
powerless.  What  more  natural  than  for 
the  separate  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  combine  for  the  purchase  or  im¬ 
portation  of  their  supplies  direct  from 
the  producer,  and  thus  save  for  them¬ 
selves  the  merchant’s  profit,  just  as  the 
scattered  individuals  in  villages  had 
already  combined  to  purchase  their  sup¬ 
plies  direct  from  the  merchant,  thus 
saving  the  shopkeeper’s  profit.  The 
happy  idea  was  at  once  acted  on,  and 
in  1864  the  English  Co-operative  Whole¬ 
sale  commenced  business,  doing  a  trade 
of  £88,000  in  that  year.  The  latest  re¬ 
turns  show  that  its  sales  for  last  year 
were  not  far  off  £6,000,000  sterling. 
Its  trading  capital  is  over  £880,000. 
It  owns  four  valuable  steamships  of  500 
tons  each,  which  carry  British  produce 
to  France  and  Germany  and  bring  back 
French  and  German  produce  for  the 
consumption  of  the  members  of  the 
English  retail  stores.  It  has  a  number 
of  purchasing  depots  in  Ireland,  in 
America,  and  on  the  Continent,  for  the 
purchase  of  provisions.  We  should 
have  explained  that  the  Wholesale  is  a 
trading  partnership,  the  members  being 
not  individuals  but  co-operative  soci¬ 
eties.  Only  877  out  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  English  stores  belong  to  it,  or 
rather  it  belongs  to  the  877  stores  ;  but 
all  others  can  become  members  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  conditions,  which  are 
not  onerous.  A  store,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Wholesale,  must  take  a 
certain  number  of  its  £5  shares,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  store  in  question.  Thus 
every  member  of  a  retail  store  which  is 
in  partnership  with  the  Wholesale  is 


really  a  part  proprietor  of  that  great  in¬ 
stitution,  and  has,  through  his  delegate, 
a  voice  in  its  management.  As  the 
Wholesale  sells  only  to  its  own  members, 
who  represent  nearly  700,000  co-oper¬ 
ators,  it  has  no  inducement  to  make 
profit  out  of  them  or  to  give  them  bad 
articles,  so  that  its  members  have  their 
six  milions’  worth  of  goods  handed  to 
them  at  manufacturers’  or  importers’ 
prices  with  no  deduction  beyond  bare 
working  expenses. 

The  immediate  object  of  distributive 
co-op>eration  is  to  dispense  with  all  un¬ 
necessary  profit-absorbing  agents  who  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  consumers  of  com¬ 
modities  and  their  producers,  playing 
the  part  of  parasites.  By  getting  rid  of 
these  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced,  and 
at  the  same  time  temptations  to  adulter¬ 
ation  and  cheating  are  removed.  The 
poor  man,  because  he  buys  in  small 
quantities,  is  the  special  victim  of  these 
uneconomic  arrangements  He  actually 
gets  appreciably  less  for  hisshilling  than 
the  rich  man  gets  for  his,  the  reason 
being  that  the  commodities  bought  by 
the  poor  man  have  passed  through  a 
greater  number  of  profit-abstracting 
hands.  We  have  shown  how  distributive 
co-operation  has  got  rid  of  two  sets  of 
these  agents— the  retail  shopman  and 
the  wholesale  merchant — with  great 
benefit  to  poor  consumers.  A  still 
further  saving  is  effected,  and  further 
puiity  of  commodity  secured,  if  the 
manufacturer  can  be  dispensed  with  as 
well  as  the  merchant  and  the  shopkeeper. 
This  is  what  the  Wholesale  Society  is 
now  gradually  accomplishing.  It  al¬ 
ready  has  its  manufactures  of  boots  and 
shoes,  soap,  biscuits,  sweets,  preserves, 
etc.,  and  every  member  of  a  store  that 
is  in  partnership  with  the  Wholesale 
may,  in  a  trading  sense,  consider  him¬ 
self  a  manufacturer  of  all  these  things. 

We  have  not  space  to  tell  of  half  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  co-operation, 
its  palatial  warehouses  in  various  great 
cities,  its  streets  of  dwellings,  its  bank, 
handling  £16,000,000  or  £17,000,000  a 
year,  its  shares  in  great  enterprises  like 
the  Manchester  Canal,  its  newspapers, 
its  lecture-halls. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in 
Parliament  on  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  declared  that  ten  years  before, 
“  if  I  had  been  told  that  laboring  men 
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would  so  associate  together  for  their 
mutual  advantage  I  should  have  le* 
garded  the  prediction  as  absurd.”  But 
look  what  strides  have  been  made  since 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  thus  admiringly. 
He  spoke  of  130.000  co-operalots  ;  they 
are  now  nearly  1,000,000.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  of  a  trade  of  £3,000,000  :  it  has 
grown  to  over  £30.000,000.  He  re¬ 
joiced  that  a  body  of  working  men  could 
save  £300,000  on  their  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  :  they  saved  £3,000,000  last  year. 

No  one  will  now  deny  that  co-opera¬ 
tion,  in  its  distributive  department  at  all 
events,  is  a  great  social  and  industrial 
fact :  a  splendid  triumph  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mutual  confidence  and  com¬ 
bination  for  collective  purposes. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Wholesale 
and  its  constitution  we  refer  the  inquirer 
to  Messrs.  Acland  and  Jones’  Working¬ 
men  Co-operators  (Cassell  &  Co  ),  or  to 
an  admirable  little  pamphlet  which  we 
have  freely  drawn  on  entitled  The  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Society  :  What  is  It  1 
(Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Man¬ 
chester).  We  will  conclude  our  brief 
account  of  distributive  co-operation  with 
the  following  excerpt  from  this  little 
pamphlet  : — 

"  We  have  shown  that  the  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  stores  together  save  about  ii|  per  cent, 
for  consumers.  There  are  five  millions  of 
families  of  working  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  receiving  among  them  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  sterling  {>er  annum.  Now,  if  all 
except  what  is  necessary  'for  payment  of  rent 
and  taxes  was  spent  at  the  store,  and  by  the 
store  at  the  Co-operative  Wholesale,  to  per 
cent,  saving  thereon  would  amount  in  twenty 
years  to  over  six  hundred  MtLUONS  sterling, 
which  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  make  them 
all  their  own  employers. 

‘‘Is  not  co-operation  well  worthy  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  workingmen  ?" 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  founders  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  movement  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  France,  were  social  reformers,  and 
aimed  at  far  more  than  enabling  the 
working-man  to  spend  his  shilling  to 
the  best  advantage.  Their  aim  was  to 
emancipate  the  laborer  from  dependence 
on  his  capitalist  employer.  The  only 
way  they  saw  by  which  this  emancipa¬ 
tion  could  be  effected  was  that  the  work- 


employer.  Only  in  this  way  could  he 
avoid  the  iron  law  which  decrees  that 
he  shall  never  permanently  get  more  for 
his  services,  however  valuable  they  may 
be,  than  a  bare  subsistence  wage,  while 
even  that  is  fearfully  precarious.  But 
how  to  get  hold  of  this  necessary  cap¬ 
ital  ?  Socialists  demanded  that  the 
State  should  lend  or  give  it.  This  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  any  considerable  number 
of  Englishmen,  either  workers  or  think¬ 
ers.  They  had  more  confidence  in  some 
form  of  self-help. 

Various  experiments  were  tried,  and 
noble  efforts  were  made,  to  start  associ¬ 
ations  of  workmen  more  or  less  their 
own  masters.  These  efforts  have  gone 
on  to  the  present  day  with  varying  for¬ 
tunes,  but  giving  ever  more  and  more 
promise  of  ultimate  success.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  only  by  accumulat¬ 
ing  the  savings  arising  from  co-operative 
trading  was  there  much  hope  of  the 
working-men  co-operators  forming  a 
fund  with  which  to  set  up  productive 
associations.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  and  it  has  since  been 
acted  upon  in  quite  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
in  most  cases  been  done  solely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  stores  by  whom  the  capital 
was  supplied,  while  the  interest  of  the 
worker  employed  was  not  at  all  consid¬ 
ered,  thus  quite  ignoring  the  equitable 
principle  on  which  the  social  reformers 
based  their  faith  in  co-operation. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  consider  an 
actual  case.  The  Wholesale  Society 
has,  as  we  said,  a  factory  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  boots  and  shoes  at  Leicester,  but 
its  employ  6s  there — the  working-men 
who  actually  make  the  boots  and  shoes 
— are  hired  exactly  as  they  might  be  by 
Messrs.  Rabbits  or  Mr.  William  Whiteley. 
They  have  no  share  in  the  capital  of  the 
concern,  nor  any  voice  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Wholesale  is  as  completely 
and  despotically  their  master — a  very 
good  one  no  doubt — as  any  private  man¬ 
ufacturer  could  be.  Nor  have  they  any 
more  interest  in  the  success  of  their  con¬ 
cern  than  Mr.  Whiteley ’s  employes  have 
in  his  success.  They  get  no  share  of 


man  should,  by  some  means  or  other,  profits,  however  largely  they  may  have 
obtain  the  control  of  the  capital  which  contributed  to  make  them.  The  profits 
was  necessary  to  keep  him  employed,  go  to  the  Wholesale,  and  by  it  are  dis- 
In  other  words,  he  must  become  his  own  tributed  throughout  the  650,000  mem- 
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bers  of  the  stores  to  whom  the  Wholesale 
belongs.  As  Mr.  Holyoake  strikingly 
put  it  in  his  speech  at  Dewsbury — 

"  In  1886  the  Wholesale  workshops  made 
£<)SOO  of  profit,  which  amounted  tO;^9  tor.  per 
workman,  there  being  996  of  them.  Instead 
of  giving  it  to  labor,  which  earned  it,  they  gave 
it  to  970  stores.  These,  in  their  turn,  dare  not 
keep  it.  but  had  to  give  it  to  650,000  members, 
who  received  one  farthing  and  a  half  each. 
Thus  650,000  co-operators,  with  honesty  in 
their  hearts  and  equity  on  their  tongues,  were 
induced  to  deprive  9^  workmen  of  tor. 
each  for  the  pitiful  bribe  of  a  farthing  and  a 
half.” 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  650,000  co-operators  ; 
for  unless  Mr.  Holyoake  thinks  they  are 
bound  in  equity  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
the  profits  which  their  capital  has  at 
least  contributed  to  make,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  approve  next  year  of  depriv¬ 
ing  the  996  workmen  of  some  portion  of 
their  profit  (say  one-half,  i.e.,  £4  15;. 
each)  for  the  pitifuller  bribe  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  farthing  to  each  of  the 
650,000.  The  number  of  the  claimants 
for  a  given  sum  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  given  to  them.  More¬ 
over,  the  workshops  are  in  their  infancy, 
but  when  they  grow  to  manhood  the 
profits  may  be  quite  respectable,  even  if 
divided  among  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  poor  people. 

The  only  real  question  is — are  the 
claimants  entitled  to  this  sum  ?  They 
have,  of  course,  the  same  title,  both  legal 
and  moral,  that  the  shareholders  in  any 
common  joint-stock  business  have  to  the 
profits  of  their  business,  and  as  they  are 
mostly  hard-working  poor  folk,  who  feel 
very  keenly  the  natural  impulse  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  themselves  and 
their  children  with  the  little  savings 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  look  on 
as  absolutely  their  own,  we  cannot  but 
think  Mr.  Holyoake  chides  them  some¬ 
what  harshly.  Probably,  however,  Mr. 
Holyoake  meant  no  more  than  that  cap¬ 
ital  should  not  have  got  all  the  profit,  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  labor  ;  and  in 
this  we  agree  with  him.  We  also  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  him  in  this,  that  with¬ 
out  some  sacrifice,  or  what  looks  like  a 
sacrifice,  of  their  idividual  interests,  co- 
operators  will  do  little  to  advance  the 
emancipation  of  labor,  very  little  toward 
realizing  the  beautiful  vision  of  the 
laborer  his  own  employer,  very  little 


toward  redeeming  their  pledge  to  “  con¬ 
ciliate  the  conflicting  interest  of  the  cap¬ 
italist,  the  worker,  and  the  purchaser 
through  an  equitable  division  among 
them  of  the  fund  commonly  known  as 
profit."  This  is  the  high  ideal  which 
all  the  founders  and  promoters  of  co¬ 
operation  outside  the  ranks  of  the  work¬ 
ing-men,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  disinterested  of  the 
working-men  themselves,  have  always 
kept  before  them  and  endeavored  to  in¬ 
duce  all  co-operators  to  adopt.  The 
question  is  what  kind  and  degree  of  sac¬ 
rifice,  or  apparent  sacrifice,  are  co-oper¬ 
ators  to  be  asked  to  make  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause.  This  is  the  question 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
long  and  hotly  discussed  in  all  co-oper¬ 
ative  circles. 

It  is  an  error  to  imagine  the  ideal  form 
of  co-operative  production  to  be  that  in 
which  each  group  of  workers  owns  and 
manages  the  business  in  which  the  group 
is  employed,  and  is  inde{>endent  of  all 
the  world  outside.  According  to  this 
notion  the  Wholesale,  if  its  members 
were  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  self-in¬ 
terest,  and  were  thinking  only  of  the 
cause  of  labor,  would  aim  at  establishing 
such  independent  associations  of  work¬ 
ers.  This  could  be  done  no  doubt  in 
the  case  of  every  successful  association 
by  the  simple  process  of  dividing  the 
profits  among  its  working  members, 
provided  that  instead  of  paying  out 
these  profits  in  cash  the  amounts  were 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  members. 
The  profits  thus  accumulated  would,  in 
a  long  or  short  time,  according  to  the 
success  of  the  business,  be  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  original  capital  advanced  by 
the  Wholesale  when  starting  the  associ¬ 
ation.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the 
workers  would  be  their  own  masters, 
working  on  a  capital  fairly  earned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  by  themselves. 
One  after  another  similar  independent 
associations  might  be  launched.  The 
superior  economy  with  which  they  could 
be  managed,  the  greater  interest  and  in¬ 
telligence  their  workers  would  throw  into 
their  daily  task,  and  the  lower  profits 
with  which  they  might  well  be  content, 
would  give  them  an  advantage  over  the 
old-fashioned  capitalist  establishments, 
sufficient  perhaps  to  compensate  for  the 
less  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  rapidity 
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of  decision  under  collective  as  compared 
with  individual  management. 

But  such  an  association,  having  no 
CO  operative  relations  with  any  group 
outside  its  own  narrow  limits,  would  be 
a  purely  competitive  profit-making  insti¬ 
tution,  and  would  infallibly  degenerate 
before  long  into  an  association  of  cap¬ 
italist  shareholders,  exploiting  their 
wage-paid  laborers.  And  what  advan¬ 
tage  would  the  members  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  receive  for  the  surrender  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  factory  set  up  by  themselves  with 
their  capital,  at  their  risk,  to  supply 
their  own  wants  ?  Over  and  above  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  cause  of  labor,  there  is  no 
very  obvious  advantage.  Certainly 
there  is  no  pecuniary  advantage  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

We  must,  therefore,  dismiss  the  idea 
of  founding  independent  associations  of 
workers  with  the  funds  of  the  general 
body  of  retail  co-opeiators. 

But,  if  we  must  not  aim  at  making  the 
workshops  independent  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale,  we  can,  at  least,  apply  the  well- 
tried  principle  of  profit-sharing.  In¬ 
stead  of  all  the  profits,  however  large, 
going  to  the  owners  of  the  capital,  a 
portion  can  be  made  over  to  the  workers, 
after  fairly  remunerating  the  owners  of 
the  capital.  The  true  principle  appears 
to  us  to  be  that,  as  the  laborer  receives 
a  fixed  minimum  reward  for  his  services, 
in  the  shape  of  a  daily  or  weekly  wage, 
so  capital  should  receive  a  fixed  mini¬ 
mum  reward  for  its  services,  in  the 
shape  of  some  specified  rate  of  interest, 
say  5  per  cent.  But  no  profit  is  possi¬ 
ble  unless  the  goods  are  ultimately  pur¬ 
chased.  The  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  is,  therefore,  an  important  factor 
in  the  final  profit.  He  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  considered  in  the  division  of 
profit.  Whatever  net  profits  remain, 
after  payment  of  minimum  wages  and 
minimum  interest,  should  be  divided 
between  the  workers,  the  owners  of  the 
capital,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  prod¬ 
uce,  not  necessarily  equally,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  just  rule,  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  degrees  in  which 
labor  and  capital  and  consumption  have 
contributed  to  the  result,  the  risks  to 
which  the  capital  is  exposed,  and  so  on. 

Now  this  is  what  co-operators  have  at 
last  decided  to  do  ;  and  it  is  this  deci¬ 


sion  which  will  make  the  Dewsbury  Con¬ 
gress  memorable  in  co-operative  annals. 
The  Congress  has  no  legislative  power, 
but  its  moral  influence  is  immense,  and 
its  members  represent  the  separate  soci¬ 
eties  and  may  be  presumed  to  speak  the 
wishes  and  sentiments  of  these  societies. 
We  have,  therefore,  good  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  resolution,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  by  213  to  160  of  the  delegates  pres¬ 
ent,  will  be  acted  upon  by  at  least  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  societies. 

The  Anal  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 

“  That  this  Congress  recommends  that  by 
whomsoever  productive  enterprises  are  estab¬ 
lished,  whether  by  wholesale  or  distributive 
societies,  or  by  organizations  of  workpeople 
themselves,  an  alliance  be  formed  on  equitable 
conditions  of  profits  and  risks  between  the 
worker,  the  capitalist,  and  the  consumer  ;  and 
that  this  Congress  invites  the  wholesale  so¬ 
cieties  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  all  distrib¬ 
utive  societies  who  carry  on  production  on 
their  own  account,  to  adopt,  in  the  conduct  of 
their  works,  the  principle  formulated  above, 
and  to  assist  the  United  Board  by  suggesting 
plans  for  perfecting  it.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Congress  has 
only  adopted  the  broad  principle  that 
worker,  capitalist,  and  consumer  are 
each  entitled  to  some  share  of  the  profit. 
What  share  must  be  fixed  by  a  separate 
rule  in  each  case.  It  will  be  noted  also 
that  the  Congress  has  not  pronounced 
any  judgment  on  the  hotly  disputed 
issues  between  the  “  federalists”  and 
the  ”  individualists”  as  to  whether  the 
wholesales  or  the  smaller  societies  can 
best  undertake  the  starting  of  such  pro¬ 
ductive  societies.  These  questions  are 
apparently  not  yet  ripe  for  settlement. 
The  wholesale  must  prove  its  fitness  to 
be  entrusted  with  this  all-important 
function.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
succeed. 

As  the  newspaper  accounts  of  what 
took  place  at  the  Congress  were  singu¬ 
larly  confusing  and  inaccurate,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Hol- 
yoake  explained  the  matter  to  the  Spec- 
tator  : — 

‘‘Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  brought  for¬ 
ward.  One.  by  the  adversaries  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing  with  workmen,  which,  however,  declared 
that  labor  should  participate  in  profits  ‘  when¬ 
ever  they  can  be  divided  with  equity  but 
prescribed  no  conditions  insuring  its  being 
done. 

‘‘  The  other  set  of  resolutions  declared  in 
favor  of  profit-sharing  with  labor,  and  proposed 
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that  ‘  productive  works  should  be  carried  on  by 
distinct  registered  societies,’  which  vest  the 
management  in  the  members,  and  prescribes 
the  ‘  allotment  of  profits  in  transferable  shares 
with  a  federal  union  of  all  productive  societies.’ 
These  resolutions  bore  the  names  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  and  four  ex-Presi- 
dents,  Thomas  Hughes,  Lord  Ripon,  Sedley 
Taylor,  and  myself.  It  was  evident  from  the 
temper  of  the  Congress  that  this  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  could  be  carried.  As  co-operators  pre¬ 
fer  to  proceed  by  common  consent,  as  most 
conducive  to  unity  and  good  feeling,  a  substi¬ 
tute  resolution  was  proposed  by  me,  which 
affirmed  the  principle  of  *  profit-sharing  with 
labor,  custom,  and  capital,’  and  referred  the 
question  to  the  United  Board  in  connection 
with  the  Wholesale  Society,  ‘  to  report  to  the 
next  Congress  the  best  plan  for  giving  effect  to 
the  principles.’  This  resolution  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  assented  to  by  both  sides, 
which  would  insure  its  being  carried  out,  as 
Congress  has  no  executive  authority  over  the 
Wholesale  Society,  it  being  an  independent  as¬ 
sociation.  Congress  has  only  a  moral  authority 
in  these  cases.  This  resolution  was  carried 
with  acclamation.  Then  a  further  motion  was 
made,  enlarging  the  scope  of  my  motion,  by 
recommending  an  alliance  between  all  produc¬ 
tive  societies,  on  the  principle  of  ‘  sharing 
profits  and  risks  between  the  worker,  the  capi¬ 
talist,  and  the  consumer.’  This  was  put  by 
the  chair  as  an  ‘  amendment ;’  but  it  might 
have  been  put  as  an  instruction  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
preceding  resolution.  Mr.  Swallow,  who 
moved  it,  and  his  immediate  supporters,  in¬ 
tended  going  further  than  the  motion  carried. 

I  voted  for  this  instruction  also,  as  did  Mr. 
Greening,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  and  nearly  all  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
previous  motion,  so  that  it  was  can  led  by  a 
larger  number  than  before,  the  main  resolution 
being  supported  by  160  votes,  and  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  scope  by  213,  none,  so  far  as  I  ob¬ 
served,  voting  against  it.  Thus  the  unanimity 
of  the  Congress  was  expressed  in  favor  of  fully 
carrying  out  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Neale, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Lord  Ripon,  Mr.  Greening,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  myself  contended.  This  would 
have  been  done  years  ago  had  co-operators  un¬ 
derstood  the  case.” 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness 
of  illustration  we  have  almost  confined 
our  mention  of  productive  societies  to 
those  that  belong  to  the  Wholesale,  and 
are  in  fact  depaitments  of  that  Society. 
But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  constitu¬ 
tions  among  the  productive  societies 
calling  themselves  co-operative.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Gray,  in  a  very  suggestive  paper 
read  before  the  Plymouth  Congress  in 
1886,  gives  the  following  classifica¬ 
tion 

*  I.  Societies  working  on  a  system  similar  to 
the  joint-stock  companies,  being  owned  by  so- 
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ciety  and  individual  capitalists,  and  dividing  all 
the  profits  on  capital. 

2.  Societies  on  the  federal  principle,  carried 
on  by  societies  as  collective  capitalists,  and  di¬ 
viding  all  profits  between  capital  and  pur- 
chasers. 

3.  Societies,  such  as  corn  mills,  etc.,  work¬ 
ing  under  a  mixed  proprietorship  of  societies 
and  individuals,  paying  a  fixed  interest  to  cap¬ 
ital,  and  dividing  till  profits  among  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

4.  Societies  having  a  mixed  proprietorship 
of  societies,  individuals,  and  workers,  dividing 
profits  between  capital,  purchase,  and  labor. 

5.  Societies  carried  on  by  workers  only, 
sometimes  with  borrowed  capital,  paying  a 
fixed  interest  on  the  capital,  and  dividing  the 
remainder  of  the  profits  on  labor  only. 

Only  the  Societies  in  groups  four  and 
five,  it  will  be  seen,  give  any  direct  ben¬ 
efit  to  their  workers.  They  alone,  there¬ 
fore,  are  true  to  the  highest  aims  of  co¬ 
operation.  Their  numbers  are  few  as 
yet  ;  but  we  may  expect  they  will  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future,  since  Congress  has 
pronounced  in  favor  of  them.  The 
constitution  of  group  four  is  the  only 
one  that  presents  any  difficulty.  One 
or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  piin- 
ciple. 

The  Paisley  Co-operative  Manufac¬ 
turing  Society,  for  instance,  has  305 
members,  120  of  these  being  distributive 
stores,  the  remainder  workpeople  and 
other  individuals.  It  divides  its  profits 
between  shareholders,  workers,  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  a  recent  division  capital  got 
per  £  for  the  half  year;  woikers 
and  customers  got  \\d.  per  £  on  their 
respective  wages  and  purchases  during 
the  same  period. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  instances 
is  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co-operation  Society,  of  which 
we  take  the  following  account  from  Mr. 
Gray’s  pamphlet  : — 

“  The  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co-operation  Society  came  into  existence 
in  1870.  It  commenced  by  the  payment  of 
weekly  subscriptions  of  3^.  each  among  a  few 
fustian-cutters,  who  hoped  by  this  means  to 
provide  something  in  the  shape  of  a  mutual 
benefit  fund,  upon  which  they  might  draw  in 
case  of  need.  Their  attention  was,  however, 
directed  to  association  as  a  means  of  self- 
employment,  and  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  manufacture  of  fustian  cloth 
in  the  latter  part  of  1870.  At  first  they  con¬ 
fined  their  operations  to  fustian-cutting,  which 
was  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen  after 
their  ordinary  day’s  work  was  over,  and  the 
sums  so  earned  were  credited  to  the  workers  in 
the  books  of  the  society  as  share  capital.  Thus, 
without  leaving  their  previous  employment. 
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they  were  enab’ed  gradually  to  work  them¬ 
selves  into  capitalists  on  a  small  scale,  and 
were  by  slow  degrees  building  up  a  society 
destined  in  after  years  to  find  employment  for 
all  its  members,  if  they  so  desired.  The 
pieces  of  fustian  so  cut  were  sent  out  to  be  dyed 
and  finished,  and  then  sold  to  co-operative 
stores  and  others.  The  next  step  was  to  take 
a  room  and  commence  to  make  up  the  pieces, 
when  finished,  into  clothing,  thus  finding  em¬ 
ployment  for  more  workpeople.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  year  1874,  when  a  department 
for  dyeing  and  finishing  was  added,  a  factory 
and  estate  costing  7000  being  purchased  for 
this  purpose.  During  all  this  period  the  sales 
to  co-operative  societies  were  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the 
society  became  greater,  until  in  the  present 
year  (18S6)  it  commenced  to  weave  its  own 
cloth,  and  is  thus  in  a  position  to  take  the  cot¬ 
ton  from  the  spinner  and  deliver  it  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  made  up  into  clothing  ready  for  wear. 
Commencihg  in  1870  with  no  regular  workers, 
but  simply  employing  its  members  in  their 
leisure  time  at  home,  this  society  now  has  200 
workpeople  in  its  employ,  and  these  workptople 
are  all  shareholders  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
It  commenced  with  a  trade  of  ;^32  for  its  first 
half-year.  Now  it  is  approaching  a  turn  over 
of  ;^30.ooo  per  annum.  The  profits  realized 
from  the  first  half-year  were  £'i  ;  this  last  year 
they  amount  to  j^2Soo.  Its  share  capital  now 
amounts  to  j^i7,857,  of  which  ;^8o59  is  owned 
by  168  co-operative  distributive  societies,  ;^2393 
by  the  workpeople,  and  7400  by  other  individ¬ 
uals.  Three-fouiths  of  its  trade  is  done  with 
co-operative  stores.  Of  the  profits,  capital  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
with  the  exception  of  a  new  issue  of  shares 
just  commenced,  which  receive  only  5  per  cent. 
The  remainder  is  divided  at  an  equal  rate  per 
£  upon  the  wages  earned  by  the  workpeople 
and  the  amount  expended  by  the  purchasers 
respectively.  During  the  transactions  of  thirty 
half-years  it  has  only  failed  on  six  occasions  to 
pay  a  dividend  to  workers  and  customers.  The 
portion  of  profit  falling  to  each  worker  is 
credited  to  his  account  as  share  capital  until 
he  has  at  least  ;^20  paid  up  in  the  society. 
This  course  has  the  effect  of  giving  each  of  the 
workpeople  a  thorough  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  society  ;  greater  care  and  economy  is. 
exercised  in  all  departments  of  labor ;  and 
each  one  puts  forth  every  endeavor  to  do  his 
share  toward  making  the  business  profitable, 
knowing  that  in  proportion  to  the  results  so 
will  his  share  of  profits  be." 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given 
to  show  that  co  operative  production 
can  succeed,  and  is  gradually  finding 
out  how  to  do  so — finding  out  by  the 
only  conclusive  method,  actual  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  chief  interest  and  importance  of 
the  co-operative  movement  lies,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  prospect  it  holds  Out 
of  making  the  woikers  independent  of 
capitalists — not,  of  course,  of  capital. 


There  is  a  weak  point  in  mere  distributive 
co-operation  which  Lassalle  pointed  out. 
Anything  which  enables  woi  king-men  to 
make  their  wages  go  further,  so  that  they 
enjoy  a  larger  real  reward,  leads,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  general,  to  a  corresponding 
fall  in  money  wages.  There  may  be 
counteracting  causes,  the  most  effective 
of  which  is,  probably,  the  adoption  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  by  the  wage- 
earners.  But  the  danger  is  a  real  one, 
and  if  working-men  co-operators  desire 
to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  minimize  it,  they 
will  aim  at  making  themselves  independ¬ 
ent  of  capitalists.  The  first  condition  of 
effecting  this  is,  that  working-men  shall 
find  their  own  capital,  and  so  become 
their  own  employers.  Distributive  co¬ 
operation,  with  its  three  millions  of  sur¬ 
plus  capital,  has  shown  them  how  to 
solve  this  part  of  the  difficulty.  But 
they  must  also  find  their  own  market. 
That  is  their  weak  point,  and  it  is  there 
the  capitalists  will  attack  them.  The 
vast  wealth,  and  the  power  of  combina¬ 
tion  possessed  by  capitalists,  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  trade  at  a  loss  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  and  to  offer  at  less  than 
cost  price  the  commodities  made  by  co- 
operators,  and  for  which  co-operators 
must  get  a  fair  price  or  starve.  Thus 
they  could  drive  co-operators  out  of 
every  market  in  which  purchases  con¬ 
sulted  only  their  own  immediate  indi¬ 
vidual  advantage — that  is  to  say,  out  of 
all  ordinary  markets.  This  they  would 
undoubtedly  do,  if  once  alarmed.  The 
only  hope  for  the  working-men’s  associ¬ 
ations  in  that  case  is,  that  their  fellow 
working-men  will  stand  by  them,  and 
say  they  will  buy  working-men's  goods 
at  a  fair  price  rather  than  the  capitalist’s 
goods  at  a  temporary  reduction.  The 
temptation  to  poor  women  to  buy  the 
capitalist’s  wares,  when  he  offers  them 
at  20,  30,  or  perhaps  50  per  cent,  less 
than  the  stores  can  supply  them,  will  be 
sore.  Yet,  if  they  can  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  true  and  permanent  inter¬ 
ests,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  closing 
their  ranks  and  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  resist  the  tempter,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  betray  their  working  brethren, 
they  will  sacrifice  nothing  to  which  they 
have  a  legitimate  claim,  and  will  in  the 
end  secure  the  elevation,  materially  and 
morally,  of  their  own  class. 

Nor  is  the  success  of  these  working* 
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men’s  associations  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  working-classes  only.  Even 
capitalist  employers  may  well  wish  them 
moderate  and  gradual  success,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  themselves.  Socialism 
has  made  and  is  making  great  strides. 
Its  motive- power  is  the  very  self-same 
grievance  which  co-operators  are  trying 
to  remove.  But  its  aims  are  more  am¬ 
bitious  and  its  methods  are  violent  and 
revolutionary.  Co-operative  produc¬ 
tion,  if  it  succeeds  and  becomes  general, 
will  remove  gradually  and  peacefully 
the  grievance  on  which  all  that  is  mor¬ 
ally  strongest  in  Socialism  is  based. 
Co-operation  in  all  its  branches  is  win¬ 
ning  for  the  poor  all  that  is  best  in  So- 
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cialism,  without  presenting  one  single 
ugly  feature  to  alarm  society  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted.  Socialism  hates  cap¬ 
italists  :  co-operation  aims  at  multiply¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  if  it  hopes  to  reduce  the 
rewards  of  employers  and  their  power 
over  the  destinies  of  working-men,  it 
will  also  give  improved  security  for  cap¬ 
ital.  Socialism  would  confiscate  private 
capital :  co-operation  hires  it  and  pays 
liberally  for  its  use.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Socialism,  assuredly  co-oper¬ 
ation  deserves  the  encouraging  words  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford  :  “  A  blessed  and 
a  Christian  work,  and  it  shall  have  its 
reward.” — Westminster  Review. 


LORD  RODNEY’S  BANTAM  COCK. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  H.  DOYLE. 

[These  verses  are  supposv  d  to  be  written  later  on  by  a  contemporary  when  Napoleon  was 
in  the  ascendant. 

“  The  English  admiral  was  aware  also  that  his  country’s  fate  was  in  his  hands.  It  was  one 
of  those  supreme  moments  which  great  men  dare  to  use  and  small  men  tremble  at.  .  .  . 
Rodney  had  on  board  a  favorite  bantam  cock,  which  stood  perched  upon  the  poop  of  the 
*  Formidable  *  through  the  whole  action,  its  shrill  voice  heard  crowing  through  the  thunder 
of  the  broadsides.”— Froude,  “  The  English  in  the  West  Indies,”  pp.  33,  34.] 

Yes  :  thanks  to  Rodney’s  zealous  aid. 

At  last,  after  that  long  delay, 

With  boats  on  board,  with  anchors  weighed, 

The  fleet  stands  ready  in  the  bay. 

”  If  we  can  baffle  Fox’s  crew, 

Who  hate  our  country,  as  we  know. 

These  ships  have  something  yet  to  do 
To  shield  her  from  her  open  foe. 

’*  Off !  Off  at  last !”  says  Rodney  then, 

”  The  gale  though  fierce,  thank  God,  is  fair. 

I  have  no  faith  in  these  new  men  : 

They  will  recall  me,  if  they  dare. 

”  Plough  fearless  through  the  raging  foam. 

And  see  that  every  sail  is  set : 

We  must  fly  fast  from  those  at  home. 

So  only  Frenchmen  can  be  met. 

“  They  will  recall  me,  but  too  late. 

Whig  traitors  though  in  p)ower  they  be. 

The  flag  that  carries  England’s  fate 
Is  safe  from  them  beyond  the  sea.” 

These  were  his  words.  He  spake  no  more  : 

Then  straight  a  fowl  exulting,  shrill. 

Flung  forth  defiance  at  the  shore. 

Echoing  his  master’s  thought  and  will. 
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Yes,  after  that  proud  start  was  won, 

Through  blood  and  hre,  through  storm  and  shock, 
Prophet  of  triumph  still  crowed  on, 

Lord  Rodney’s  bantam  cock. 

And  still  to  hearken  as  they  sail 
The  old  salts  gather  in  a  dock  : 

Their  faith  is  kindled,  ne’er  to  fail 
In  Rodney’s  bantam  cock. 

The  ships  speed  on  like  things  alive 
Past  Ushant,  in  the  tempest’s  din 
Their  very  timbers  thrill  and  strive. 

As  from  one  heart  that  throbs  within. 

With  the  same  impulse  in  each  keel 
They  hurry  to  their  distant  goal  : 

Their  chief  looks  round  his  fleet,  to  feel 
That  there,  with  him,  is  England’s  soul. 

“  If  after  victory,  as  I  trust,” 

Then  said  he,  ”  Peace  should  be  restored, 

The  pen  that  signs  the  treaty  must 
Be  our  own  old  ancestral  sword. 

‘‘  The  wielders  of  that  will  not  shrink. 

Serving  their  country  day  by  day. 

From  dipping  it  in  blood,  not  ink  : 

Our  only  statesmen  left  are  they.” 

He  reached  his  post,  he  formed  his  plan. 

He  foiled  De  Grasse’s  fixed  design  : 

A  dash  of  instinct  taught  the  man 

How  to  break  through  the  frowning  line. 

Hour  after  hour  the  battle  stormed. 

And  during  all  that  early  time 
Our  seamen  their  grim  task  performed 
In  silent  energy  sublime. 

But  when  the  great  ship  of  De  Grasse 

Hauled  down  the  dag  of  France — then  white — 
Like  thunder-peals  the  shoutings  pass 
From  deck  to  deck  in  wild  delight. 

The  twelfth  of  April  heard  that  cheer 
At  sunset,  seven  by  the  clock  ; 

Heard  also,  crowing  prompt  and  clear. 

Lord  Rodney’s  bantam  cock. 

T rue,  we  have  lost  our  colonies  ; 

But  the  war  ended  well,  at  least 
We  kept  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

And  gained  new  kingdoms  in  the  east. 

Whilst  Fr^ce  is  drowned  in  blood,  and  cast 
On  evils  never  known  before. 

Till  the  long  splendor  of  her  past 
Is  quenched  and  lost  forevermore. 
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True,  Rodney’s  ships  are  hulks  :  the  world 
Rushes  to  ruin  uncontrolled  : 

Strong  realms  are  crushed,  strange  flags  unfurled, 

New  victories  blot  out  the  old. 

Nelson  takes  Rodney’s  place  to-day. 

North,  south,  east,  west,  through  Europe’s  range 
Napoleon  sheds  his  lurid  ray  ; 

And  all  convulsion  is,  and  change. 

But  yet,  through  years  which  have  grown  dim. 

That  bird  lives  on.  Though  youths  may  mock. 

Still  white*haired  sailors  talk  of  him, 

Lord  Rodney’s  bantam  cock. 

— Macmillan  s  Magazitu. 

- 


AT  A  WEDDING. 


Scene. — Interior  of  Church.  Wedding 
Guests  arriving,  and  exchanging  airy 
recognitions  as  they  settle  down  in 
their  places.  Bridesmaids,  in  various 
states  of  self-consciousness,  collected 
at  door.  Loud  and  sustained  buzz 
of  feminine  whispering. 

Policeman  (on  guard  at  another  door, 
to  people  with  a  mania  for  seeing  com¬ 
plete  strangers  married). — Very  sorry, 
ladies,  but  if  you’re  not  provided  with 
tickets,  I  can’t  let  you  in. 

The  People  (with  a  mania,  etc.).  'But 
this  is  a  public  place,  isn’t  it 
Policeman  (not  feeling  competent  to 
argue  the  point). — Those  are  my  orders. 
[The  people,  etc.,  depart  disconsolate. 
Verger  (to  Guests  with  pink  tickets). 
—Any  of  those  seats  there. 

"Pink"  Guests  (attempting  to  pass 
a  crimson  rope  which  bars  the  central 
passage). — We  want  to  be  near  the  altar 
— we  can't  see  here  ! 

Verger  (in  a  superior  manner).— -The 
higher  seats  are  set  apart  for  parties  with 
white  tickets. 

‘‘  Pink  ”  Guests  (to  one  another,  in¬ 
dignantly). — And  after  we’d  sent  that 
girl  a  salad-bowl,  too  ! 

[They  employ  themselves  in  picking 
out  ’*  White”  Guests  who  ought 
properly  to  have  been  ”  Pink,”  re¬ 
mark  that  it  is  the  most  shamefully 
managed  Wedding  they  ever  saw, 
and  recur  bitterly  at  intervals  to  the 
salad-bowl. 

Mrs.  Ripplebrook  (who  always  comes 
early  ‘‘to  see  the  people”). — Oh, 


there’ll  be  a  tremendous  crush,  of  course 
— they  know  rt;^rybody.  Look,  the  De 
Lacy  Vespes  have  just  come  in — what  a 
pity  it  is  that  eldest  girl  has  such  a  red 
nose — she’d  be  quite  good-looking  with¬ 
out  it  !  .  .  .  There’s  Narcissus  Run- 
derceed,  you  see  him  everywhere.  (Bows 
and  smiles  at  him  effusively.)  Horrid 
creature!  And  how  fat  he’s  getting! 
Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  That’s  Miss 
Mabel  Maycup,  of  the  ‘‘  Proscenium,” 
you  know — looks  ever  so  much  older  by 
daylight,  doesn’t  she  ?  I  suppose  she’s 
not  one  of  the  bride' s  friends  !  By  the 
way,  have  you  ever  met  ^//w—this  Pil- 
bergilt  man,  the  bridegroom,  I  mean  ? 
Oh,  my  dear,  a  perfect  horror !  Ten 
years  older  than  she  is,  and  one  hears 
such  stories  about  him  !  In  fact,  it  was 
only  his  money  that— but  her  people 
were  delighted,  of  course.  Ah,  she’s 
coming  now  ;  look  how  the  bridesmaids 
are  all ‘‘ preening”  themselves  !  That’s 
the  bridegroom — doesn't  he  look  yellow  ? 

Best  Man  (in  a  whisper  to  Bride¬ 
groom). — Pull  yourself  together,  old 
chappie,  you  are  looking  so  chippy  ! 

Bridegroom. — I  /(f^/ chippy,  too.  Fact 
is,  those  farewell  suppers  are  a  mistake 
—I’ll  never  give  another. 

Mrs.  Ripplebrook. — Now  the  choir  are 
going  down  to  meet  them.  Don’t  you 
wish  they’d  invent  a  new  hymn  for  wed¬ 
dings  ?  I’m  so  tired  of  that  ‘‘Eden” 
one.  The(e  she  is.  I  always  think  this 
is  such  a  solemn  moment,  don’t  you  I 
Can  you  see  whether  it’s  silk  or  sulde 
gloves  the  bridesmaids  are  wearing? 
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That’s  her  father,  whose  arm  she’s  on. 
They  say  he  disapproved,  but  he  doesn’t 
count.  Her  mother’s  behind,  with  the 
hook  nose  ;  why  on  earth  she  should 
cry  1  don't  know — it’s  all  her  doing  ' 
She  makes  a  pale  bride,  doesn’t  she  ? 
But  white  duchesse  satin  would  be  try* 
ing  even  to  a  beauty.  I  hear  she  threw 
over  poor  young  Oldglove  most  shame¬ 
fully.  Why  does  that  tiresome  old  Bish¬ 
op  mumble  so  ?  I  can’ t  hear  a  word. 

Housemaid  belonging  to  Bride's  family 
(to  Nurse). — I  wonder  at  that  Louisa 
Jane  taking  on  herself  to  cry,  when  she 
only  came  Toosday  fortnight !  Now 
you  and  me  have  got  some  claim  to  cry. 

The  Nurse  (loftilj). — Them  kitchen- 
maids  can’t  be  expected  to  know  their 
place,  or  what’s  required  of  them  ! 

In  the  Vestry. 

General  congratulations,  compli¬ 
ments,  kisses,  and  signatures. 

Bridegroom  (to  Best  Man). — I  say, 
dear  boy,  I  look  to  you  to  square  all 
these  Johnnies,  you  know.  [Which  is 
his  irreverent  mode  of  designating  the 
Bishop  and  his  assistant  clergymen. 

In  Church,  during  the  Interval. 

Mrs.  Ripplebrook. — Very  daring  of 
them  to  be  married  in  May,  isn’t  it  ?  I 
knew  a  girl  who  was  married  in  May 
once — and  the  very  first  time  they  gave 
a  dinner-party,  her  cook  came  up  drunk 
soon  after  the  salmon,  and  gave  her 
warning  before  everybody  !  dreadful, 
wasn’t  it?  I  suppose  you’ll  goon  to 
the  house  and  see  the  presents  ?  Do — 
Tm  going.  Oh,  you’ve  seen  mine  ? 
It  is  handsome,  isn’ t  it  ?  I  was  going 
to  get  her  quite  an  ordinary  one  at  the 
Stores — but  that  was  when  I  thought 
she  was  only  going  to  be  Mrs.  Oldglove. 
Ah,  there’s  the  ”  Wedding  March”  at 
last ;  here  they  come  ! 

[Bride  and  Bridegroom  pass  "slowly 
down  central  passage,  recognizing 
their  friends  at  hazard  ;  several  are 
left  unnoticed  with  their  elaborately 
prepared  smile  wasting  its  sweet¬ 
ness  on  the  bride’s  brothers.  A 
young  man,  rather  negligently 
dressed,  who  has  been  standing  be¬ 
hind  Mrs.  Ripplebrook  the  whole 
time,  forces  his  way  to  the  front. 

The  Y.  M.  (to  himself). — She  shall 
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see  me — if  she  has  the  courage  to  meet 
my  eye  after  her  conduct ! 

The  Bride. — What,  Mr.  Oldglove  ? 
I’d  no  idea  you  were  in  town  !  We 
shall  see  you  presently,  I  hope. 

[She  passes  on,  leaving  the  Y.  M.  to 
think  of  all  the  scathing  replies  he 
might  have  made. 

An  Old  Maid  (weeping  in  the  Gallery  ; 
she  has  got  in  as  ”  the  Bridegroom’s 
Aunt,”  a  character  in  which  she  attends 
every  wedding). — Poor  young  things  ! — 
to  think  of  all  the  troubles  before  them  ! 

Bridegroom' s  Friends. — Pretty  wed¬ 
ding,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Bride's  Friends. —Not  a  pretty  wed¬ 
ding,  was  it  ? 

In  the  Carriage. 

Bridegroom  (finding  the  silence  em¬ 
barrassing). — Hope  they’ll  give  us  time 
enough  to  change,  and  all  that.  Horrid 
bore  if  we  missed  our  train  and  had  to 
wait ! 

Bride. — Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  find 
everything  a  bore  already  ! 

Bridegroom. — Well,  isn’t  it  ? 

[Silence  returns. 

In  the  Drawing-Room. 

[Presents  laid  out ;  Guests  wandering 
round,  keeping  a  furtive  look-out  for 
their  own  offerings,  and  feeling  deeply 
incensed  if  they  are  not  prominently 
displayed.  Others  consult  the  con¬ 
gratulatory  telegrams  as  though  they 
were  of  European  interest.  A  Detec¬ 
tive  noticeable  by  his  sumptuous  get* 
up  and  his  uneasy  bearing,  watches  the 
jewelry.  Shortsighted  Old  Gentleman 
(friend  of  the  B tide’s)  approaches, 
and,  misled  by  Detective’s  festal  at¬ 
tire,  takes  him  fur  the  Bridegroom. 
The  S.  O.  G.  (with  emotion). — This 
is  a  great  responsibility  you  have  under¬ 
taken  to-day.  Sir.  I  hope  you  will  be 
— ah — worthy  of  it. 

Dei.  (professionally  sensitive). — 
Thank  you  ;  but  it’s  not  the  first  time 
I’ve  undertaken  such  a  job,  not  by  a 
very  long  way. 

The  S.  O.  G.  (moving  off  aghast). — 
This  is  dreadful ! — they  can't  know  ! 
How  many  times,  and  where  are  they 
ail  now  ?  Oh,  some  one  ought  to  speak 
to  her  mother !  I  would  myself — 
only — 

[Goes  in  search  of  some  champagne. 
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The  Bride  s  Mother  (to  Guest). — So 
kind  of  you  to  remember  my  girl,  and 
to  send  her  that  charming  (she  sud¬ 
denly  forgets  whether  she  is  speaking  to 
the  donor  of  the  nineteenth  carriage- 
clock,  or  the  fifteenth  fish-slice) — that 
charming  —  er  —  (mumble)  —  quite  the 
prettiest  —  er  —  (mumble) — I  ever  saw. 
But  you  always  have  such  taste. 

[Mild  surprise  of  Guest,  conscious  of 
having  presented,  in  despair,  a 
plated  toast-rack  of  unpretentious 
design. 

Mr.  Oldglove  (who  has  come  on  after 
all — bitterly,  to  the  Bride). — All  I  can 
wish  you,  Mrs.  (choking) — Mrs.  Pil- 
bergilt,  is  that  you  may  be  as  happy  as 
— as  you  deserve  ! 

Bride  (sweetly). — Thanks  aw¬ 
fully.  That’s  the  prettiest  thing  I’ve 
had  said  to  me  yet !  (To  Neighbor.) 
Oh,  Mr.  Cashley,  how  am  I  to  thank 
you  ?— that  lovely  platewarmer  ! 

[Mr.  O.  retires  baffled,  and  contem¬ 
plates  committing  suicide  with  a 
piece  of  wedding-cake. 


In  the  Carriage. 

The  Bridegroom. — Well,  that's  over  ! 

Bride  (icily). — I  wish  you  would  con¬ 
trive  not  to  fidget  so  ! 

Bridegroom. — When  a  fellow  has 
about  a  stone  and  a  half  of  rice  down 
the  back  of  his  neck,  it  makes  him  rather 
restless.  What  are  all  the  chappies  star¬ 
ing  at  us  for  ?  I’m  sure  we  don’t  look 
as  newly-married  as  all  that ! 

Bride  (complacently). —  You  would 
not  notice  such  trifles  ;  but  Eulalie  has 
really  surpassed  herself  over  my  going- 
away  dress. 

Bridegroom. — No,  by  Jove,  I’m 
hanged  if  it’s  that ! 

Bride. — Perhaps  you  think>'i?«  are  the 
attraction  ? 

Bridegroom. — Spotted  it  as  we  passed 
that  shop-window.  I  say — er — Al- 
binia,  I’m  not  joking — really  I’m  not ! 
There’s  a  beast  of  a  white  satin  slip¬ 
per  on  the  roof  of  the  brougham ! ! 
— Punch. 


A  FORTUNE  IN  A  FORTNIGHT. 
BY  JESSIE  MACLEOD. 


It  is  not  a  pleasant  situation  to  find 
oneself  reduced  to  one’ s  last  half-crown, 
the  wide  world  around,  and  not  a  friend 
in  it.  Such  was  my  position  when, 
through  no  fault  of  my  own,  I  stood  as 
solitary  in  the  great  city  as  though  in  the 
Desert  of  Sahara.  I  had  been  tutor  in 
a  boys’  school  for  five  years  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  died,  and  it  passed  into  a  stranger’s 
hands  ;  the  only  home  I  ever  knew,  for  I 
was  placed  there  a  motherless  boy  when 
my  father  went  out  as  vice-consul  to 
Zanzibar. 

The  climate  killed  him,  but  my  mas¬ 
ter  did  not  part  with  me,  and  when  the 
bank  smashed  which  held  my  little  heri¬ 
tage,  the  good  man  retained  me  as  a 
teacher.  In  vain  I  tried  for  another 
situation ;  alas !  my  referee  was  no 
more.  Then  for  a  clerkship,  but  the 
times  were  bad,  and  firms  discharging 
their  employes  instead  of  engaging 
them.  Those  who  knew  me,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  withdrew  into  their  shells, 
and  when  they  emerged  from  them  were 


rude  and  unfeeling.  I  applied  to  a  rich 
religious  lady  who  had  known  my  moth¬ 
er  :  she  wrote  back  that  she  fully  sym¬ 
pathized  with  me,  and  "  trusted  Provi¬ 
dence  would  raise  up  friends  forme.” 
Another  letter,  from  a  soi-disant  well- 
wisher  and  schoolmate,  said,  ”  Keep  up 
your  spirits  and  hope  on — what  should 
we  do  without  hope  ?”  I  mentally 
shook  hands  with  Job.  Near  relations 
I  had  none.  Footsore  and  weary  1  had 
walked  the  points  of  the  compass  after 
every  advertisement  that  seemed  likely 
— or,  indeed,  unlikely — to  suit ;  all  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  so  I  sat  down  in  my  one 
room  in  Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square, 
the  tenancy  of  which  would  expire  with 
the  week,  wondering  what  on  earth  I 
should  do,  my  thoughts  revolving  in  a 
circle  and  terminating  where  they  com¬ 
menced.  **  Everything  comes  to  those 
who  wait,”  is  the  saying  ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  roof  over  one’s  head  and  a 
breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  are  es¬ 
sential  to  that  process.  ”  Why  do  you  not 
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strike  out,  you  fool  ?”  I  said  angrily  to 
myself.  “  You  are  nearly  four*and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  well  educated,  and 
yet  giving  way  like  a  girl.”  My  diet 
had  been  extremely  frugal  of  late  ;  I 
was  wearing  down,  body  and  mind. 

Again  I  took  up  the  Titties^  to  see  if 
by  chance  I  had  overlooked  anything. 
No.  “  Wanted,  an  accomplished  gov¬ 
erness,  advanced  English,  grammatical 
analysis,  fluent  French,  perfect  German, 
brilliant  pianiste  and  artist  (oils  and 
water),  an  exhibitor  at  the  R.A.  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  must  be  able  to  work  a  sewing 
machine,  ‘Wilcox  &  Gibbs.’”  Poor 
young  woman  !  Who  would  undertake 
it  unless,  like  me,  starving  ?  "  Wanted, 

a  coachman  to  drive  two  horses  of  de¬ 
cidedly  pious  habits.”  No  mistake 
about  those  being  good  animals. 
”  Wanted  to  purchase  a  practice  near 
London  by  a  young  surgeon,  or  douceur 
offered  for  recommendation  to  good 
opening.”  There  was  nothing  for  me. 
Stay— a  bright  idea  shot  through  my 
brain  with  the  vividness  of  lightning. 
Why  not,  instead  of  hunting  for  myself, 
try  to  match  up  other  people’s  require¬ 
ments— an  inexhaustible  field,  for  seek¬ 
ers  have  not  sufficient  time  to  search 
daily  all  the  papers.  1  sprang  up. 
Yes,  I  would  try  it ;  hope  once  more 
inspired  me.  I  changed  my  poor  half- 
crown  by  investing  in  different  daily 
newspapers,  a  quire  of  blue  official  paper 
and  envelopes,  stamps,  etc.,  and,  neck 
or  nothing,  set  to  work  :  it. was  my  last 
throw.  1  steadily  took  copies  of  re¬ 
quirements  from  each  paper,  then 
matched  them  up.  ”  To  be  sold,  cor¬ 
ner  house,  main  road,  in  a  new  and  ris¬ 
ing  neighborhood  near  London,  suited 
to  a  medical  practitioner,  for  whom 
there  is  a  splendid  opening.”  Here 
was  my  chance  at  once. 

1  wrote  a  flowery  epistle  to  the  young 
doctor,  giving  a  delightful  description 
of  the  rising  neighborhood,  of  which  1 
knew  nothing,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
advantage  in  not  having  to  buy  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  might  possibly  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory — expending  money  in  purchas¬ 
ing  another  person’s  old  shoes,  as  one 
may  say  familiarly,  entre  nous ;  full  of 
holes  very  likely — but  investing  his 
capital  in  solid  bricks  and  mortar. 
This  I  despatched  to  St.  Neots — then 
looked  out  another  pair.  ”  A  gentle¬ 


man  offers  £20  to  any  one  who  can  place 
his  son  (fourteen),  an  intelligent  youth 
leaving  school,  in  a  counting-house ; 
salary  first  year  no  object.”  That  was 
in  the  Daily  News ;  then  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph — ”  Wanted  in  a  city  office  a 
smart  boy  leaving  school,  great  advan¬ 
tages  after  two  years.”  To  the  mer¬ 
chant  I  wrote  such  a  description  of  a 
friend’s  son  who  had  just  concluded  his 
commercial  education  in  a  first-class 
school,  that  the  calculating  boy  would 
have  been  a  fool  to  him.  To  the  pater¬ 
nal  advertiser  I  despatched  a  glowing 
description  of  my  ability  to  introduce  a 
promising  youth  of  undoubted  integrity 
in  a  firm  of  well-known  commercialists. 

I  prided  myself  on  that  word,  it  sounded 
substantial,  and  1  did  not  commit  my¬ 
self  to  a  description.  1  lay  awake  all 
that  night  thinking  of  my  venture  in 
”  romance.”  A  French  roll  and  a  glass 
of  milk  seasoned  with  anxiety  are  not 
good  narcotics. 

Some  things  are  to  be,  others  never 
come  to  pass.  Kick  as  you  will  against 
the  pricks — bump  your  head  against  a 
stone  wall — come  they  will  not.  But 
my  advice  is  to  try  everything,  and  keep 
on  trying  ;  a  door  will  open  for  you  at 
last :  it  is  generally  what  you  do  not  ex¬ 
pect,  and  probably  what  you  dislike,  but 
most  people  succeed  in  what  they  were 
not  brought  up  for. 

Now,  whether  it  was  my  handwriting, 
charming  style,  powers  of  description, 
the  handsome  blue  official  note  paper, 
or  all  combined  I  cannot  say,  but  by  the 
next  evening  I  had  received  answers  to 
all  my  letters,  and  instantly  plunged 
into  the  extravagance  of  a  pint  of  tar- 
ragona  and  a  bag  of  biscuits,  for  my 
appetite  had  become  so  delicate  through 
compelled  abstemiousness  that  a  steak 
would  have  choked  me.  I  drank  suc¬ 
cess  to  my  undertakings — I  needed  it, 
my  half-crown  had  vanished.  Well,  the 
builder  named  the  lowest  price  for  his 
house  in  the  rising  suburb,  offering  me 
5  per  cent,  cash  down  if  I  could  find  a 
purchaser.  The  young  doctor  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  my  description  ;  if  1  would 
oblige  by  sending  the  address  and  price 
he  would  go  to  inspect  it  at  once.  I  set 
it  down  as  une  affaire  finie.  The  grateful 
parent  of  my  new  calculating  boy  wrote, 
asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about  the 
“commercialists”;  they,  who  were 
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tailors  and  outfitters  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  were  equally  anxious  to  secure 
the  paragon  just  leaving  school — there 
was  another  pair  !  I  went  to  work  again 
at  the  daily  papers  with  renewed  ardor, 
and  met  with  more  or  less  success,  con¬ 
triving  to  match  up  a  variety  of  require¬ 
ments,  of  course  with  a  little  stretch  of 
imagination.  I  liked  the  occupation — 
it  was  almost  an  art.  After  receiving 
£25  from  the  builder,  who  was  a  man 
of  his  word,  and  the  £20  douceur  from 
the  anxious  parent,  with  the  delightful 
feeling  of  a  few  gold  coins  in  my  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  success  emboldened  me  to 
extend  my  hunting-grounds  ;  I  had  been 
angling  in  a  streamlet,  and  wished  for 
deep-sea  fishing  with  nets.  1  deter¬ 
mined  to  strike  out  and  take  an  office. 
In  London  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
command  high  rents,  and  I  wished  to 
reside  in  a  locality  that  would  inspire 
confidence  and  insure  business. 

After  much  trouble  and  deliberation 
I  found  a  front  parlor  in  a  very  old- 
fashioned  house,  situated  in  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  almost  within  the  classic 
shade  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  line 
with  Mudie’s,  and  a  few  doors  from 
Bloomsbury  church — what  could  be 
more  respectable  ? 

I  had  to  be  very  careful  in  my  expen¬ 
diture  for  furnishing  my  office.  I 
bought  a  fourth-hand  library  table, 
which  I  recovered  and  rubbed  up  my¬ 
self  ;  also  a  chair,  the  twin  of  dear  Oli¬ 
ver  Goldsmith's  at  South  Kensington. 
Then  I  sought  for  an  imposing-looking 
one,  in  which  to  seat  my  clients.  At 
last  I  met  with  my  de  rhisiance,  for 
it  was  the  only  handsome  furniture  in 
the  room,  at  the  sale  of  a  dentist’s  effects 
— an  operating  chair.  A  cocoa  matting 
on  the  floor,  a  map  of  Europe  (my  own 
property),  five  feet  by  seven,  on  the 
wall  where  the  paper  was  shabby,  an¬ 
other  of  the  Holy  Land  en  face^  a  cast 
of  Minerva  1  bought  from  an  Italian 
boy,  on  the  mantelshelf  where  a  clock 
ought  to  have  been,  completed  the  in¬ 
terior  of  iny  office.  Fortunately  the 
windows  were  provided  with  obsolete 
wire  blinds  ;  but  it  was  very  expensive 
having  gold  letters  fixed  on  the  glass 
panes — “  Universal  and  Confidential 
Agency.”  As  I  did  not  wish  my  own 
name  to  be  known,  I  assumed  that  of 
“Gainer”  (for  did  I  not  wish  to  be- 
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come  one  ?),  and  had  it  placed  on  my 
office  door. 

The  mis^  en  seine  was  admirable.  I 
invested  in  a  new  suit  from  Hyams’  over 
the  way,  choosing  mourning,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  my  lost  friend  : 
black  studs,  black  watch-guard,  a  nar¬ 
row  band  on  my  hat — what  looks  nicer 
than  new  black  ?  besides  it  shows  you 
have  had  some  one  belonging  to  you  ; 
and  being  so  lonely,  1  set  a  value  on 
that.  I  retained  my  bedroom  in  Ber¬ 
nard  Street,  for  my  landlady  had  been 
good  to  me  in  my  poverty — and  it  was 
cheap. 

The  next  day  I  opened  my  Universal 
Agency.  There  I  sat  in  my  Goldsmith 
chair,  pen  in  hand,  a  profusion  of  papers 
scattered  over  the  table  artistically. 
Nobody  came,  though  I  could  see 
through  the  blind  that  many  persons 
stopped  to  read  the  announcement,  and 
look  up  and  down  the  house,  but  no 
one  entered.  The  following  day  was 
the  same,  and  the  next.  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  appearance  was  not  so  attrac¬ 
tive  as  1  had  imagined,  but  on  the  fourth 
morning  a  tall  man  stopped  and  looked 
in  at  the  window,  then  entered  and 
tapped  at  my  office  door.  “  Enter,” 
cr.ed  1,  and  he  did  so.  I  bowed  ;  he 
bowed.  I  indicated  the  operating  chair, 
upon  which  he  seated  himself,  and  looked 
at  me  steadily.  I  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment,  and  must  confess  I  did  not  like 
the  look  of  him  at  all.  It  was  not  his 
dress,  nor  his  carriage,  which  was  stiff 
and  rather  military,  but  his  physiog¬ 
nomy.  His  eyes  were  dark,  overhung 
by  a  forehead  suggestive  of  Rush  at 
Madame  Tussaud’s  ;  nose  pointed,  with 
nostrils  that  appeared  to  be  sniffing 
something  unpleasant.  His  mouth  was 
hidden  by  a  thick  black  mustache, 
much  manipulated,  with  spikes  at  the 
ends  ;  his  complexion  sallow  ;  age  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty. 

“  I  have  called  to  ask  a  question,” 
he  commenced  ;  ”  does  your  agency  in¬ 
sert  and  receive  advertisements  ?” 

“  That  is  more  the  business  of  a  news 
agent,”  said  I. 

“  Would  you  permit  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  parties  who  replied  to  one  ?” 

”  I  have  never  done  so  yet,  but  see 
no  objection.”  (I  did  not  wish  to  lose 
a  client.)  “  Of  course  it  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  advertisement.” 
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“  Certainly,  certainly  ;  it  is  nothing 
objectionable  or  unbecoming  a  gentle¬ 
man.  I  am  a  military  man,  and  have 
served  in  the  Turkish  army.” 

“  If  it  is  anything  in  the  military 
line - ’  ’ 

“  It  is  not  for  myself,”  interrupted 
iny  client,  ‘‘  it  concerns  a  lady.” 

(Matrimonial,  thought  I,  but  he  looks 
too  old  and  ugly  for  it ) 

;  “I  have  the  charge  of  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend, 
now  no  more.  It  is  an  embarrassing, 
onerous  duty  for  me,  a  bachelor.  If 
she  were  better  provided  for  I  would 
marry  her,  but  that  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  wish  to  advertise  for  a  happy 
home  for  her,  where  the  terms  are  low, 
or  reciprocal.” 

“  I  should  have  thought  that  a  gover¬ 
ness  agency - 

”  No,  no,”  he  interrupted,  raising 
both  hands  deprecatingly,  "  nothing  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  worried 
or  talked  over  by  women.  I  must  see 
my  way.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  a  de¬ 
ceased  friend.  What  would  this  world 
be  without  friendship— and  gratitude  ?” 
moralized  this  good  man. 

“  It  manages  to  revolve  without  much 
of  either,”  answered  I.  He  opened  his 
pocket-book  and  took  out  a  paper. 

”  I  have  drawn  up  an  advertisement  ; 
will  you  read  it.  adding  the  address  of 
this  office  ?  You  will  easily  understand 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  that  of  my  club.” 

It  ran  as  follows  :  ”  Wanted,  a  strict 
home  for  a  young  girl,  where  she  can  be 
usefully  employed,  on  reciprocal  terms. 
Address,  *  Philanthropist,’  ”  etc. 

”  Strict  people  ?  VVhy  so  ?” 

”  She  takes  the  bit  between  her  teeth 
sometimes,”  replied  the  Colot.el,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head,  ”  and  is  averse  to  work, 
requiring  to  be  kept  up  to  it  like  a  whip¬ 
ping-top.  She  is  not  sufficiently  edu¬ 
cated  to  be  a  governess.” 

Seeing  no  objection  to  the  proposal  I 
consented,  and  he  laid  down  half  a 
guinea  on  the  table. 

”  Shall  I  forward  the  answers  to  your 
club  ?”  I  asked. 

”  No,  thanks,  I  will  look  in  as  I  pass 
by,”  he  replied,  taking  his  leave.  So  I 
despatched  his  advertisement  to  the 
Times. 

In  business  there  is  too  much  occupy¬ 
ing  the  mind  to  allow  its  dwelling  on  in- 
Niw  Series.— VoL.  XLVIII.,  No.  3 


dividuals,  and,  fortunately,  several  other 
clients  appeared  after  the  ice  was  brpken. 
On  the  fourth  morning  1  was  sc<.ircely 
seated  in  my  office  when  a  handsome 
young  man  entered.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  profession ;  the  open, 
cheerful,  sunburnt  face,  bright  eyes,  and 
careless  gait  denoted  the  naval  profes¬ 
sion.  He  seemed  to  bring  in  a  waft  of 
sea-breeze  with  him. 

“  May  I  ask,”  said  he,  looking  round 
the  office,  ”  what  your  meaning  is  by 
confidential  agency?” 

”  A  business  medium  or  arbitrator  in 
private  affairs.” 

“  I  conclude  you  do  odd  jobs  for 
parties  who  do  not  wish  to  appear  per¬ 
sonally — is  that  it  ?” 

“You  may  put  it  that  way  if  you 
like.” 

He  smiled,  showing  a  perfect  set  of 
teeth. 

”  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  want. 

I  object  to  employing  a  lawyer,  for  a 
reason  you  will  see  by-and-by  ;  nor  yet 
a  detective,  for  it  is  not  in  the  province 
of  those  people.  I  require  assistance,  a 
confidential  friend,  I  may  say,  though  I 
know  such  cannot  be  conjured  up  at  a 
moment’s  notice  ;  but,  you  see,  I  am 
peculiaily  situated,  having  been  three 
years  away  from  old  England,  and  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance.  If  I  had, 
perhaps  they  w’ouldn’t  do  what  I  want. 
It  is  doubtless  strange  to  you  that  a  fel¬ 
low  should  have  no  friends,  but  so  it 
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Strange  to  me  !  No,  indeed.  I  had 
never  quitted  England,  yet  had  none. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  operating 
chair,  took  off  his  hat,  saying  in  his 
bright,  cheery  voice,  ‘‘You  must  look 
upon  me  as  one  of  your  confidential 
customers — and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
my  story.  I  am  a  navigating  lieutenant 
on  board  the  Agonis/es,  just  come  in 
from  the  Pacific,  and  lying  in  dock  for 
repairs,  where  I  am  in  charge  of  her  to 
see  after  the  machinery.  I  have  run  up 
by  the  early  train  from  Sheeiness  this 
morning,  and  have  to  rush  back  again 
speedily,  for  I  saw  your  window  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  few  days  ago,  and  thought  the 
matter  over  before  coming— this  is  quite 
in  confidence,  remember.^’ 

‘‘  All  right,”  said  I ;  indeed,  it  gave 
me  pleasure  to  think  I  could  be  of  use 
to  him  ;  he  won  me  directly,  for  he  was 
24 
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only  apparently  two  or  three  years  my 
senior,  and  was  without  friends,  unaf* 
fected  and  genial. 

“  My  grandfather  was  rich,  having 
estates  in  Lincolnshire.  He  had  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  They 
neither  gave  him  satisfaction — much  ill 
feeling  existed  between  them  and  the 
step*mother  he  chose  for  a  second  wife. 
My  mother  was  the  daughter,  and  she 
bolted  with  my  father  when  she  was 
quite  a  girl ;  so  of  course  she  was  out 
of  his  good  books.  His  son,  a  few  years 
after,  married  beneath  him,  so  they  say  ; 
a  kind  of  poor  relation  ;  anyhow  the  old 
gentleman  wouldn’t  see  nor  speak  to 
him  again  ;  so  the  poor  fellow  and  his 
young  wife  gave  up  altogether,  and  died 
— this  I  heard  from  my  mother.  She 
and  my  father,  who  was,  like  me,  in  the 
navy,  lived  at  Plymouth,  happy  as  the 
day  was  long.  My  mother  wrote  many 
times  to  my  grandfather,  saying  she  was 
well  off,  and  wanted  nothing  of  him  but 
his  forgiveness,  and  telling  him  what  a 
remarkably  nice  boy  her  only  child 
was” — here  he  laughed — ‘‘but  my 
grandfather  kept  silence,  so  she  gave  it 
up,  and  I  never  thought  twice  on  the 
matter.  1  lost  my  father  six  years  ago, 
but  my  mother  still  lives  at  Plymouth  ; 
so  I  got  a  chance  of  seeing  her  dear  face 
again  recently,  and  heard  some  news. 
My  grandfather  was  dead  ;  she  read  it 
in  the  paper,  and  has  never  received 
any  intimation  from  Lincolnshire  of  the 
event ;  but  a  very  remarkable  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  Late  one  night,  just  as  the 
house  was  being  fastened  up,  a  single 
rap  was  heard  at  the  front  door. 
Martha,  one  of  the  servants,  answered 
it ;  a  man,  quite  a  stranger  to  her.  stood 
on  the  step,  a  rough-looking  middle- 
aged  man,  she  said  ;  he  asked  if  Mrs. 
Dwarris  lived  there.  Martha  said  yes. 
Could  he  see  her  ?  No,  she  had  gone 
upstairs  for  the  night.  Then  would 
Martha  give  a  letter  into  her  own  hand 
at  once  ?  He  handed  in  a  packet  and 
disappeared.  Martha  did  as  she  was 
bid,  but  my  mother  seeing  a  tumbled, 
soiled-looking  envelop,  put  it  by,  think¬ 
ing  it  a  begging  letter.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  day  she  opened  it — here  it 
is,  will  you  read  it  ?”  As  he  spoke  he 
produced  the  letter,  which  appeared  to 
be  written  on  paper  torn  from  the 
back  of  another,  in  a  trembling  hand, 
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the  lines  very  uneven.  It  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

*'  Methwold,  Bertoft,  Lincolnshire. 

“  My  dear  Daughter, — For  such  you 
are  in  spite  of  all.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-eight  long  years  I  have  never  had 
a  letter  from  you  but  once.”  (“  Mark 
that,  and  my  mother  wrote  repeatedly,” 
put  in  Dwarris.  I  resumed  reading.) 
“You  spoke  of  your  little  boy  Philip- 
named  after  me — perhaps  I  did  not  de¬ 
serve  that  at  your  hands.  My  child, 
forgive  your  father,  who  is  dying — when 
you  receive  this  he  will  be  no  more. 
Surrounded  by  difficulties,  I  have  hidden 
my  will  in  the  old  jointure-house,  un¬ 
inhabited  for  thirty  years — it  is  for  your 
son  to  find.  Here  is  a  guide  to  its  hid¬ 
ing-place  :  Abbot’s  room,  twelve  paces 
north-east,  five  feet  and  a  half  elevation, 
ninth  carving  of  mitre. 

“  God  bless  you  and  Philip, 

“  Your  affectionate,  misguided  father, 

“  Philip  Carruthers.” 

“  What  a  strange  thing,”  said  I  as  I 
finished. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  At  first  my  mother 
thought  she  would  consult  a  lawyer ; 
then  determined  to  wait  for  me  coming 
home.  She  feels  confident  that  there 
has  been  foul  play,  that  my  grandfather 
was  coerced — his  wife  was  capable  of 
anything,  she  was  very  cruel  to  my 
mother.” 

“  Did  your  mother’s  brother  leave 
any  children  ?”  asked  I,  “  for,  if  not, 
the  estate  must  be  yours.” 

“  1  believe  there  was  one  that  died  in 
infancy.  My  mother  was  the  elder ; 
when  she  ran  away  with  my  father,  this 
brother  was  at  school  ;  he  was  forbidden 
to  write  to  her,  but  occasionally  did  so  by 
stealth,  therefore  very  little  was  known 
of  him.” 

“  Who  was  your  grandfather’s  second 
wife  ?’’ 

“  A  Miss  Grimshaw,  an  old  maid, 
older  than  he,  and,  as  he  died  at  eighty- 
five,  she  must  be  near  a  hundred.  Now, 
I  want  you  to  accompany  me  into  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  leave,  to 
see  how  the  land  lies — can  you  do  it  ?” 

Yes,  I  could  do  it,  as  far  as  I  saw  at 
present.  Then  he  said  he  would  pay 
all  the  expenses,  and  inquired  the  value 
of  my  time.  I  named  a  very  moderate 
price,  for  I  liked  him,  and  would  have 
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as  soon  worked  for  love  as  for  money, 
but  I  know  it  never  answers  to  allow 
sentiment  to  combine  with  business. 
Promising  to  give  me  timely  notice  of 
our  expedition,  he  departed,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  beam  of  sunshine  had 
gone  with  him. 

In  the  meantime  two  letters  had  ar* 
rived  for  my  Colonel,  one  with  the  post 
mark  Kidderminster,  the  other  Peck- 
ham.  The  Colonel  came  for  them  as 
he  promised,  saying  he  would  wait  a 
day  or  two  longer,  and  then  appoint  an 
interview.  My  successes  elated  me  ; 
and  the  following  Sunday  I  resolved  to 
give  myself  and  my  new  suit  of  clothes 
an  ailing  in  Hyde  Park.  I  had  not 
been  there  for  months — when  one  is 
poor  and  shabby,  obscurity  is  the  best 
place  for  one  ;  but  that  dismal  time  was 
over,  I  hoped,  forever.  Good-looking 
and  well-dressed  young  men  not  being 
uncommon  in  that  resort,  I  did  not  at¬ 
tract  particular  attention  ;  when  whom 
should  1  run  against  but  Green,  an  old 
schoolfellow,  now  a  Chancery  clerk  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  friends  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  into  his  shell,  and  been  rude  to 
me  in  my  adversity.  He  stared  at  me 
in  astonishment,  for  when  he  saw  me 
last  I  was  down,  down,  very  down,  in 
spirits  and  apparel.  Shaking  hands  with 
effusion,  he  glanced  at  my  new  suit  of 
black. 

“  Why,  you  are  in  mourning  !"  cried 
he.  “  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
you  had  no  relations.” 

“  You  never  heard  me  speak  of  an 
uncle  in  Demerara,  did  you  ?”  replied 
I,  pulling  a  long  face. 

”  No  !”  cried  Green  eagerly,  “  I  un¬ 
derstood  you  were  alone  in  the  woMd.” 
(The  more  shame  for  your  behavior  then, 
thought  I.) 

”  An  uncle  of  whom  I  never  gave  a 
second  thought,”  said  I,  ”  but  he  is  not 
in  existence."  I  shook  my  head  and 
looked  doleful. 

‘‘  Bless  me  !”  exclaimed  Green, 
“  then  I  suppose  you  inherit — I  hope 
you’ve  come  in  for  a  fortune.” 

”  Not  a  large  one  ;  it’s  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.” 

"Good  gracious!”  cried  he,  "I’m 
sure  I  congratulate  you — where  are  you 
living  ?’’ 

"  I  have  not  come  into  any  money 
yet,”  said  I. 


"  No,  no,  of  course  not — always  a 
twelvemonth  after.  I’ll  call  and  see 
you,  and  you  must  dine  with  us,  say 
next  Sunday,  my  wife  will  be  delighted 
to  see  you  ;  her  two  sisters  are  staying 
with  us,  such  nice  girls.” 

"  Thanks,”  replied  I  mournfully,  "  I 
cannot  enter  into  any  gayety  under  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  ;  and  shall  not  receive 
any  old  friends  until  I  can  entertain 
them  as  they  deserve.”  As  we  were 
talking  thus  on  the  path,  who  should 
rein  up  in  the  road  but  Cockerell,  on  his 
nice  chestnut  horse.  He  is  a  stock¬ 
broker’s  son,  and  in  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Before  he  could  open  his  mouth. 
Green  breathlessly  exclaimed,  "  Such 
news  !  Here’s  Percival  come  into  a 
fortune  !” 

Cockerell  opened  his  eyes,  which  fixed 
on  the  mourning  suit  immediately,  and 
stretched  down  a  lavender  kid  glove  to 
shake  hands.  "  Rich  uncle  in  Deme¬ 
rara,  you  know.  We  never  heard  Percy 
speak  of  him  at  school — did  we  ? — fam¬ 
ily  differences  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.'  ’ 

”  I’m  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said 
Cockerell,  whose  horse  would  keep 
jumping  about,  so  he  got  out  his  words 
by  jerks.  "  If  there  is  anything  we  can 
do  for  you  in  Threadneedle  Street,  it — 
(be  quiet,  you  brute) — it’ll  be  a  pleasure 
to  put  an  old  friend  up  to  a  good  thing 
—(gently,  gently^’ 

"  Thank  you,’  said  I,  "  the  property 
is  all  so  beautifully  arranged,  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  disturb  it ;  but  if  I  have  a 
few  spare  thousands.  I’ll  think  of  you." 
This  with  a  grand  air  which  inspired 
them  with  prodigious  respect :  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  away  from 
them.  Now  it  was  certainly  wrong  of 
me  to  deceive,  but  I  had  told  no  direct 
falsehood,  and  it  was  so  delightful  to  be 
able  to  pay  them  out,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation. 

Only  three  letters  came  to  my  Col¬ 
onel’s  advertisement.  “  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with  one  letter,”  said  he, 
"  the  people,  the  house,  the  terms  ;  they 
st  em  ‘  firm  ’  people  ;  poor  thing,  it  is  a 
case  where  firmness  is  necessary,”  and 
he  shook  his  head  significantly.  His 
manner  and  words  did  not  impress  me 
favorably  for  the  lady.  Was  she  in  her 
right  senses  ?  I  wondered. 
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“  Now,  there  is  one  more  particular 
I  must  ascertain  ;  will  it  be  convenient 
for  me  to  introduce  my  friend’s  daughter 
to  these  people  at  three  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  ?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “  it  will  be  conven¬ 
ient  ;  but  I  suppose  'you  intend  to  get 
references  as  to  respectability,  and  in¬ 
spect  their  house  before  deciding  ?’’ 

“Allow  me  to  observe,’’  he  replied 
haughtily,  with  a  dark  frown,  “  that  I 
have  not  asked  for  your  advice,  nor  am 
I  accustomed  to  be  dictated  to  by  per¬ 
sons  I  pay  for  their  services.  I  believe 
that  is  your  fee,”  handing  me  a  sover¬ 
eign. 

“  Well,’’  answered  I,  “  you  must  act 
as  you  think  proper.” 

'Tuesday  came. 

If  any  one  had  asked  me  the  kind  of 
girl  I  expected  him  to  bring,  though  I 
had  given  little  thought  on  the  subject, 
I  should  certainly  have  said  a  masculine 
hoyden,  who  would  have  her  own  way, 
and  difficult  to  manage,  judging  from 
his  description.  What,  then,  was  my 
surprise  when  a  cab,  with  a  small  trunk 
on  its  roof,  stopped  at  my  door,  and  the 
Colonel  assisted  a  slight  little  thing  in 
black  to  alight,  wearing  a  mourning  veil 
over  her  face.  When  she  entered  she 
sank  in  the  chair  with  a  faint  sigh,  and 
appeared  fatigued. 

“  So  our  friends  have  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,”  said  the  Colonel,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “  It  will  be  a  confounded  nui¬ 
sance  if  they  have  missed  their  train. 
He  was  far  from  handsome  at  any  time, 
and  when  displeased  had  an  ugly  scowl. 
The  young  girl  was  silent  and  motion¬ 
less  :  he  fidgeted  in  and  out  the  door. 
“  I  shall  have  a  nice  sum  to  pay  ,for 
keeping  that  cab  waiting.  I  must  go 
and  see  to  it”  He  had  barely  crossed 
the  threshold  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
girl  suddenly  springing  up,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  back  her  veil,  disclosing  the  sweet 
thin  face  of  a  young  lady  of  not  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  large 
tearful  blue  eyes  and  agitated  counte¬ 
nance.  She  darted  toward  me,  saying 
hurriedly — ”  Save  me,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  if  you  can.  I  am  being  taken 
away  against  my  will !” 

I  was  so  astonished  that  for  a  moment|I 
could  not  answer.  “  If  I  can  help  you, 
I  will,”  I  had  barely  time  to  say,  for  a 
step  on  the  threshold  caused  her  to  pull 
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down  her  veil,  and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  resume  her  former  attitude ; 
and  then  the  Colonel  entered,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  persons,  a  man  and  worn- 
an.  What  position  they  held  in  life  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  judging  by  their 
appearance,  which  was  respectable  as 
far  as  dress  went ;  but  it  was  themselves 
that  puzzled  me. 

“  This  is  my  young  charge,  whom  I 
confide  to  your  motherly  care,”  said  the 
Colonel,  indicating  the  little  shrinking 
figure,  who  arose  trembling  from  the 
chair  and  then  sat  down  again.  The 
motherly  creature,  a  tall  hard-boned 
woman,  with  dull  expressionless  eyes, 
elongated  her  mouth  into  what  she  in¬ 
tended  for  a  smile. 

“  You  will  be  ’appy  with  us,  my 
dear,”  said  she. 

“  Dat  she  wohl,  mit  so  many  jung 
friend,”  put  in  the  man,  a  specimen  of 
the  worst  German  type,  a  common  work¬ 
man  out  for  a  holiday  ;  indeed  I  never 
saw  more  repulsive-looking  creatures, 
and  was  determined  to  find  out  who 
they  were.  That  they  came  from  Kid¬ 
derminster  was  certain,  as  only  one 
country  letter  had  been  received.  So, 
while  the  Colonel  (I  knew  him  by  no 
other  name)  stood  talking  in  an  under¬ 
tone  with  the  German  at  the  door,  1 
spoke  to  the  woman,  looking  at  her 
blandly. 

“  With  so  many  factories,  I  expect 
Kidderminster  is  smoky,”  said  I. 

“No,  it  isn’t,  London  is  worser ; 
besides,  we  live  on  the  outskirts  ;  the 
factory  chimblys  is  high,”  said  she. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  the 
philanthropic  Colonel  was  sending  his 
proUg^e  to  work  in  a  carpet  manufac¬ 
tory. 

“  I  suppose  a  great  many  hands  are 
employed — and  young  women  ?”  Evi¬ 
dently  believing  me  to  be  in  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  confidence,  she  replied  : 

“  Lots — ’undreds,  seven  hundred  in 
our’n,  the  Albert  Works  nearly  ’alf  is 
women.” 

I  was  afraid  to  pursue  the  conversa¬ 
tion  too  far,  yet  another  question  was 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  put  that  and 
that  together  and  form  a  clew  to  the 
girl’s  destination. 

“  Many  of  the  girls  board  out,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

“  We  has  twenty-seven  on  ’em  in  our 
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establishment;  she” — pointing  to  the 
poor  young  lady — ”  she  will  be  twenty* 
eight.”  Here  the  conversation  at  the 
door  ceased.  The  Colonel  said  some¬ 
thing  in  a  whisper  to  the  young  lady — 
the  last  word  1  caught — it  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold  : 

"  Remember  !” 

Then  the  man  and  woman  with  their 
poor  little  charge  entered  the  waiting 
cab,  and  the  Colonel  strode  away  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Now,  what  was  this 
incident  being  enacted  under  my  own 
eyes  ?  I  did  not  like  its  aspect.  It 
seemed  clear  that  these  people  supplied 
girl-workers  for  factories,  and  boarded 
them,  making  a  living  by  it,  no  dOubt. 
They  might  be  respectable  for  what  they 
were,  but  would  prove  hard  task-mas¬ 
ters  ;  then  the  young  lady  was  evidently 
refined,  of  a  class  unaccustomed  to  hard 
work — do  what  I  would  I  saw  no  way 
to  help  her  at  present,  and  resolved  to 
think  the  matter  well  out. 

At  mid-day  I  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Philip  Dwarris,  who  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  ;  he 
wished  me  to  accompany  him  to  Lin¬ 
colnshire  the  next  morning.  So  that 
evening  I  locked  up  the  office,  nailing  a 
card  on  the  door  with  "  Out  ”  written 
upon  it. 

I  met  the  young  naval  officer  by  ap¬ 
pointment  at  King’s  Cross,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  we  were  listening 
to  the  old  tunes  chiming  out  from  the 
tower  of  Boston's  fine  church,  familiarly 
called  **  the  Stump.”  Of  course  my 
companion  was  in  ”  mufti  still,  he 
bore  the  stamp  of  what  he  was — every 
inch  a  sailor.  Sitting  at  lunch  we  ar¬ 
ranged  our  plans.  I  was  to  take  the 
lead  in  ascertaining  particulars  of  the 
Carruthers  family.  Bv  Mrs.  Dwarris 
not  having  received  notice  from  them  of 
her  father’s  decease,  it  seemed  clear 
that  chicanery  was  at  work  ;  to  circum¬ 
vent  it,  all  inquiries  must  be  conducted 
cautiously.  My  first  move  was  to  call 
on  a  solicitor  in  Boston,  whom  Mrs. 
Dwarris  remembered  as  transacting  law 
business  for  the  old  gentleman.  My 
errand  was  ostensibly  to  ask  if  he  could 
inform  me  whether  the  old  jointure- 
house  on  the  Methwold  estate  could  be 
let  to  a  desirable  tenant,  who  wished  to 
convert  it  into  a  small  farm,  or  could 
that  portion  of  land  be  purchased  ?  The 


office  of  Mr.  Deedswell  stood  near  that 
part  of  Boston  called  the  Bargate,  one 
of  the  best  localities,  where  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  him  disengaged  : 
he  was  an  alert  old  gentleman,  with 
white  hair  and  gold  spectacles,  through 
which  he  inspected  me. 

”  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,”  said  he,  in  reply  to  my  precon¬ 
certed  question,  ”  that  I  no  longer  man¬ 
age  law  business  for  the  Carruthers 
family.  All  the  documents,  leases, 
agreements,  and  so  forth,  were  taken 
out  of  our  hands  ten  years  ago.  I  felt 
it  keenly,  as  our  firm  was  the  Carruthers’ 
lawyers  for  three  generations.  As  for 
the  old  Manor  House,  it  was  a  dower 
residence  for  the  widows  and  unmarried 
ladies  of  the  family  ;  it  is  half  a  ruin, 
and  would  require  more  money  to  be 
Ikid  out  upon  it  to  make  it  habitable 
than  Madam  Carruthers  would  care  to 
spend.  I  know  the  old  gentleman  tried 
to  let  it  many  years  ago.  but  no  one 
would  take  it,  for  it  is  far  from  a  town, 
has  no  near  neighbors  save  the  family  at 
Methwold,  and  has  neither  hunting  nor 
fishing  to  recommend  it.” 

”  Do  you  know  how  the  property  is 
left,  and  who  owns  this  old  house  ?” 

‘‘  May  I  ask  if  you  are  a  lawyer  your¬ 
self  ?”  asked  he  shrewdly. 

”  No,”  I  replied,  "I  am  an  agent. 

1  am  sent  to  investigate  matters  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  his  eye  upon  that 
house.” 

”  All  law  matters  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  of  Methwold  Hall.” 

”  Indeed,”  I  said,  ”  who  is  he  ?” 

”  He  is,  I  believe,  a  relation,  some 
say  a  nephew,  of  the  old  lady.  ” 

“  A  solicitor  ?” 

“  So  it  is  reported.” 

His  answers  were  so  guarded  that  I 
could  not  very  well  ask  more  questions, 
therefore,  thanking  him,  took  my  leave. 

Dwarris  was  surprised  at  my  news- 
all  documents  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
relation  to  Mrs.  Carruthers  confirmed  his 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing. 

”  No  wonder  the  poor  old  fellow  hid 
his  will,”  cried  he ;  ”  but  they  are 
clever  enough  to  have  manufactured  an¬ 
other  to  their  own  advantage.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?” 

After  deliberating,  we  arranged  to 
drive  ten  miles  in  a  hired  vehicle,  then 
to  walk  the  remaining  five  to  Bertoft,  a 
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small  village,  sleeping  there  that  night. 
After  dismissing  the  trap  we  easily  found 
our  wav  by  a  straight  road  with  deep 
drains  (as  they  call  what  seem  more  like 
canals)  full  of  water  on  both  sides  of  it. 
Beyond  were  fields,  then  a  dreary  flat  of 
waste  or  fens  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon,  which  it  met — in  fact,  giving 
the  effect  of  the  sea  as  the  red  sun 
dipped  behind  it.  The  so-called  village 
consisted  of  an  inn,  a  post-office  and 
general  shop,  a  smithy,  a  cluster  of  cot¬ 
tages,  and  an  old  church  on  its  outskirt ; 
the  one  street  was  paved  with  knobby 
stones,  like  a  French  town.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  opened  his  eyes  with  amazement 
at  the  entrance  of  two  gentlemen  with 
valises — it  was  quite  an  event  in  that 
out-of-the-way  place.  He  was  a  very 
large,  heavy  man,  of  true  Lincolnshire 
build,  but,  in  spite  of  an  expressionless 
face  was  evidently  very  curious  to  know 
all  about  us  ;  therefore  Dwarris  took 
out  a  sketch-book  in  the  evening  and 
began  to  draw  (which  he  did  very  nicely). 
I  followed  his  example  (very  badly). 
This  baffled  him.  I  heard  the  barmaid 
say,  “So  they’re  hartisses.’’  We  slept 
in  bedrooms  clean  and  fiesh  as  daisies, 
and,  after  an  excellent  breakfast,  sallied 
forth  to  commence  our  investigations. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  church,  where 
lay  the  deceased  members  of  the  Car- 
ruthers  family  ;  a  venerable  building  : 
there  is  no  county  so  full  of  interesting 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
as  Lincolnshire.  The  door  was  locked, 
but  an  old  gravedigger  in  the  church¬ 
yard  went  to  the  vicarage  to  fetch  the 
key.  A  more  curious  church  I  never 
saw,  the  spire  springing  at  once  from 
the  ground,  not  based  on  a  square  tower 
as  usual. 

The  Carruthers’  monument  was  a 
handsome  one  of  high  elevation,  inlaid 
with  many-colored  marbles,  the  apex 
bearing  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the 
family.  Four  generations  lay  there. 
New  gold  letters  announced  that  Philip 
Carruthers,  gentleman,  of  Methwold, 
and  Wodney,  near  Grimsby,  died  June 
14th,  1886,  aged  85.  He  had  been  dead 
four  months. 

Dwarris  gazed  at  the  names  of  his 
mother’s  relatives  with  interest — they 
were  no  more  than  names  to  him. 

On  returning  the  key  to  the  grave¬ 
digger  I  asked  him  a  few  questions. 


“  You  have  a  fine  old  church,’’  said 
I.  “  Where  is  Methwold,  which  the 
Carruthers  family  owned — is  it  near 
here  ?” 

“  The  road  over  the  fields  is  gainer 
nor  the  ramper  (high  road);  it’s  ‘boot 
three  mile,  master.’’ 

“  The  Carruthers  seem  to  be  an  old 
family.” 

“  They  wor — the  Squire  be  the  last 
on  ’em.” 

“  Indeed,  who  has  the  estates  now  ?” 

“  Madam  Carruthers,  I’ve  heard  tell 
— the  owld  devil !” 

“  The  widow,  I  suppose  ;  she  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  favorite  of  yours.” 
The  old  man  grinned. 

“  If  she’s  a  favorite  of  anybody’s  it’s 
the  owld  un’s.  She  never  comes  to 
church,  she  grinds  the  poor,  she  never 
gives  nothing  ;  but  tho’  she’s  ninety,  if 
she’s  a  day,  she’s  got  a’  her  wits,  and 
active  like  a  lass  ;  they  do  say  as  she's 
out  a’  neets,  andligs  i’  bedi'  th’  morn.” 
He  nodded  his  head  significantly — what 
he  meant  we  could  not  guess.  We  re¬ 
warded  him  for  his  trouble,  and  he  took 
us  to  a  stile  and  indicated  a  footway 
over  the  fields  to  Methwold,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  lay  the  jointure- 
house. 

It  proved  a  pleasant  walk,  and  the 
country  gradually  became  more  wooded  ; 
there  were  fine  poplars,  and  a  few  oak- 
trees,  and  Methwold  Hall  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  elms  and  firs.  It  was  ap¬ 
proached  through  massive  iron  gates, 
guarded  by  a  lodge,  up  a  long  drive 
through  a  park.  We  did  not  venture  to 
enter,  therefore  only  saw  the  pointed 
gables  and  quaint  chimneys  rising  above 
the  trees  ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  fine 
place. 

Ascertaining  from  a  boy  minding 
sheep  that  the  old  Manor  House  lay  a 
mile  farther  on,  we  continued  our  ex¬ 
ploration  along  an  unfrequented  road, 
down  a  long  solitary  lane,  and  presently 
came  to  broken  fences  overgrown  with 
briars  and  tall  ferns,  then  to  agate  hang¬ 
ing  on  its  hinges  ;  the  avenue  all  weeds  ; 
neglected  trees,  stretching  out  long 
branches  interlaced  and  matted  together, 
touching  one’s  head.  The  stone  paving 
in  front  of  the  house  was  damp  and 
slippery,  through  being  overgrown  by  a 
thick  moss.  The  hall  door  was  pad¬ 
locked,  all  the  casements  cracked  or 
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broken  :  the  building  was  long  and  low- 
built,  with  a  monastic  quaintness  about 
it.  Making  our  way  to  the  rear  through 
thick  shrubs,  we  entered  what  had  been 
the  garden,  all  overgrown  with  weeds, 
tall  grasses,  thistles,  and  brambles, 
amid  which  neglected  flowery  plants, 
remnants  of  its  former  cultivation,  had 
struggled  into  bloom  :  at  its  foot  was 
the  remains  of  a  moat,  full  of  stagnant 
water  and  covered  with  duckweed. 
Birds  flew  up  alarmed  on  all  sides,  and 
a  huge  thing  with  flapping  wings  passed 
over  our  heads  with  a  loud  screech — it 
was  a  drear,  most  uncanny  place.  The 
building  was  even  in  a  worse  state  at  the 
back  than  the  front ;  a  side  door  was  so 
broken  that  a  panel  was  easily  pushed 
in,  enabling  us  to  enter.  It  is  difhcult 
to  describe  such  an  interior,  originally 
old,  now  thick  with  the  dust  and  cob¬ 
webs  of  thirty  years’  neglect  ;  the  floor¬ 
ings  were  so  full  of  holes  as  to  be  almost 
unsafe,  the  fine  old  oaken  staircase 
partly  fallen  down.  What  with  the  dust 
on  the  diamond- paned  windows  and  the 
ivy  and  creepers  outside,  the  interior 
was  very  obscure,  but  after  opening 
several  doors  we  found  the  room  indicat¬ 
ed  in  old  Mr.  Carruthers’  letter — a  long 
apartment,  oak-panelled,  with  a  groined 
ceiling,  each  point  terminating  in  a 
carved  mitre  above  the  dado,  which  was 
a  very  tall  one. 

Acting  according  to  directions,  we 
examined  all  these  ornaments,  but  failed 
to  find  even  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  hol¬ 
low  within  them.  Again  and  again  we 
scrutinized  them — walked  the  twelve 
paces  northeast,  counted  nine  mitres, 
but  no  result. 

"  Look  here,”  cried  Dwarris,  just  as 
we  were  giving  up,  thoroughly  disheart¬ 
ened,  “  does  not  this  one  look  as  if  tools 
had  been  used  under  it — see,  here  is  the 
mark  of  a  chisel,  and  I  declare  a  strong 
nail  has  been  driven  in,  recently  too, 
for  it  shines — as  nothing  else  does  in 
this  wretched  hole  I”  Yes,  he  was 
right,  but  we  could  do  nothing  without 
proper  implements. 

“  I  tell  you  what.  Gainer,”  said 
Dwarris,  ‘‘  let  us  hurry  back  to  Bertoft ; 
I  will  hire  a  horse  and  ride  over  to 
Boston  and  buy  what  tools  we  require, 
and  some  candles,  and  come  back  here 
this  very  night.  I  shall  not  rest  until 
I’ve  taken  down  that  mitre  and  panel.” 


We  replaced  the  plank  in  the  outside 
door  very  carefully,  then  retraced  our 
step^  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

”  Hallo!”  cried  I,  “  here  comes  a  man 
— a  rough-looking  fellow  too — carrying 
a  gUn.  Out  with  your  sketch-book.” 

In  a  moment  Dwarris  was  pencilling 
away  vigorously.  The  man  came  strid¬ 
ing  over  the  brambles  from  the  side  of 
the  avenue,  calling  out  something  in  a 
loud  voice  ;  but  when  he  came  near 
enough  to  inspect  us,  stopped,  evidently 
making  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

“  You  gents  is  trespassing,”  he  cried  ; 
”  nobody’s  allowed  to  come  in  here. 
What  are  you  a-doing  on  ?” 

”  Sketching,”  called  back  Dwarris. 

Upon  this  the  gamekeeper  came  up  to 
us.  He  was  a  stolid-faced  man  of 
middle  age. 

”  Why  do  you  not  have  a  board  stuck 
up  to  warn  people  off  ?”  asked  Dwarris. 

“  Because  nobody  never  comes  ;  but 
it’s  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  let 
strangers  in — scratching  or  not  scratch¬ 
ing.  Madam  and  Mr.  Grimshaw  would 
have  you  taken  to  a  magistrate.” 

”  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  know 
it,”  said  I,  throwing  him  a  shilling. 

”  Thank  you,  sir.  Madam  Car¬ 
ruthers  hears  everything.” 

”  Of  course  she  does,  if  you  tell  her  ; 
but  if  we  are  trespassing  we  will  go  at 
once.” 

”  I’m  sorry,  but  it  will  be  best.”  said 
the  gamekeeper,  “for,”  lowering  his 
voice  and  looking  round,  ”  she  knows 
more  than  folks  think  on.” 

Certainly  every  one  agreed  in  giving 
this  old  lady  a  strange  character.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go.  The 
gamekeeper  accompanied  us  for  a  short 
distance.  I  thought  he  appeared  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  by  Dwarris,  and  stood 
looking  after  him  as  we  struck  across 
the  meadows.  It  so  happened  that  a 
farmer  was  going  over  to  Boston,  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  our  landlord, 
offered  to  drive  Dwarris  there  and  back 
in  his  trap,  so  that  he  returned  in  the 
evening  with  all  the  necessary  purchases  ; 
but  as  it  was  late  we  were  obliged  to 
postpone  our  expedition  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night. 

”  See  what  I  have  bought  beside  the 
carpenter’s  tools,”  said  he,  producing 
two  thick,  loaded  sticks.  ”  There  is 
one  for  you,  Mr.  Gainer.  To  own  the 
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truth,  I  do  not  fancy  that  lonely  house 
and  grounds  after  dark — we  might  come 
across  ugly  customers.”  To  this  truth 
I  assented. 

As  we  sat  chatting  that  evening  we 
became  very  much  better  acquainted. 
He  recounted  his  adventures  and  voy¬ 
ages,  and  then  I  confided  to  him  my 
life’s  story  and  recent  struggles.  He 
listened  attentively,  and  I  found  in  him 
what  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  a  long 
day — sympathy.  In  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  1  told  him  about  the  young 
girl  who  was,  I  believed,  in  the  power 
of  a  not  over-scrupulous  man,  and  he 
agreed  with  me  that  the  affair  had  an 
ugly  aspect ;  yet  how  could  I  interfere 
on  bare  suspicion  ?  ”  Being  a  young 
man  would  make  inquiries  awkward  for 
you,”  concluded  he. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  next  day  would 
never  pass,  so  impatient  were  we  for 
dusk  ;  but  in  the  course  of  it  we  strolled 
about,  and  learned  something  about  the 
neighborhood  and  Madam  Carruthers 
as  well.  If  ever  woman  inspired  fear 
on  the  estate,  she  did.  Although  so 
rich,  she  was  very  avaricious,  keeping 
the  hall  half  shut  up,  that  fewer  servants 
might  be  necessary.  She  had  completely 
governed  the  old  squire  in  his  lifetime, 
had  all  the  leases  made  out  to  her  own 
liking,  and  showed  no  mercy  to  tenants 
who  were  not  punctual  with  their  rents. 

”  She  be  old,”  said  the  woman  at  a 
cottage,  who  gave  us  this  information, 
”  but  doesn’t  seem  her  age,  for  she’s 
dried  up  kindly  ;  she’s  a  awful  woman, 
walks  active  as  a  girl,  an’  mostly  o’ 
nights — after  dusk  she  walks,  she  do  ; 
they  say  strange  things  on  her  ”  The 
woman  lowered  her  voice  and  looked 
round. 

”  What  do  they  say  ?” 

”  That  she’s  a  witch — there  be  many 
on  ’em  in  these  parts.  You  may  laugh, 
gentlemen,  but  it’s  true.” 

We  afterward  found  out  that  the  su¬ 
perstition  is  not  yet  extinct  in  these 
country  places  :  a  good  brother,  coming 
up  from  a  village  to  a  Methodist  class¬ 
meeting  at  a  town,  in  the  course  of  a 
prayer  asked  to  be  saved  ”  from  witches 
and  buzzards.  ” 

At  the  approach  of  dusk  we  were 
again  on  our  way  to  the  old  jointure- 
house,  fortunately  meeting  no  one  in  the 
fields  ;  on  the  road  we  kept  within  the 


shadow  of  the  trees.  As  stated  before, 
we  had  to  pass  Methwold  Hall.  Even-  ' 
ing  was  now  closing  in  ;  there  was  a 
young  moon,  and  the  heavens  were 
studded  with  myriads  of  stars,  giving 
sufficient  light  to  see  the  fine  old  man¬ 
sion  in  the  park  ;  a  wall  ran  from  the 
gates  for  some  distance.  As  we  stood 
thus,  we  were  startled  by  a  shrill  voice, 
apparently  above  our  heads,  exclaiming, 
‘‘What  are  you  men  about  there?” 
Looking  up,  we  saw  leaning  over  it  (for 
inside  was  a  high  terrace  walk)  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  female  in  wraps  or  shawls,  a 
velvet  hood,  and  a  face  quite  in  shad¬ 
ow,  but  from  which  gleamed  eyes  shining 
with  a  phosphoric  light. 

‘‘  Who  are  you  hanging  about  the 
gates  ?”  she  repeated.  ”  Stand  out  in 
the  road  that  I  may  see  you.” 

Dwarris  instantly  obeyed  and  raised 
his  hat. 

”  I  believe,”  said  he,  ”  that  I  am  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mrs.  Carruthers  ?”  As  he 
spoke  and  looked  up,  the  starlight 
showed  his  face  distinctly.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  a  silence. 

‘‘  Ah  !  I  know  you,”  she  screamed. 
”  I’ve  been  expecting  you,  and  you’ve 
come  at  last.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got — nothing.  So  you 
may  tell  that  minx  your  mother  that  she 
did  a  fine  day’s  work  when  she  ran  away 
with  a  fortune-hunter  !” 

“  Madam,”  said  Philip  Dwarris, ‘‘ I 
suppose  you  recognize  me  by  my  like¬ 
ness  to  my  grandfather  ;  and  I  beg  to 
say  that  you  may  abuse  me  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  my  father’s  and  mother’s 
names  are  sacred.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  miserable  lives  you  led  her  and 
her  brother,  from  the  moment  my  in¬ 
fatuated  grandfather  brought  you 
through  these  very  gates — a  woman  of 
whose  antecedents  he  knew  nothing — as 
his  wife.” 

”  What  !  How  dare  you  !”  she 
cried,  striking  the  wall  violently  with 
her  stick  in  her  passion.  ”  You  insult 
me  ! 

I  took  his  arm.  ‘‘  Let  us  go,”  I 
whispered,  ”  her  shrill  voice  will  attract 
attention  to  us.”  As  we  walked  on  we 
heard  her  calling  out  some  unpleasant 
denunciations  after  us.  ‘*  She  is  mad,” 
said  1. 

‘*  I  am  sorry  I  said  as  much  as  I  did,” 
observed  my  companion.  ‘‘  I  own  it 
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was  unmanly — still,  she  brought  it  on 
herself ;  she  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  my 
mother.” 

After  this  disagreeable  incident  we 
continued  our  way  swiftly,  and,  reach¬ 
ing  the  broken  gate  of  the  jointure- 
house,  groped  our  way  through  the  dark 
tangled  branches  of  the  shrubbery.  All 
was  quiet  save  the  croaking  of  the  frogs 
and  the  cries  of  the  owls,  who  resented 
the  intrusion  of  strangers — more  than 
once  bats  flapped  their  downy  wings  in 
our  faces  ;  it  certainly  was  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  expedition. 

Once  inside  the  door  I  struck  a  match 
and  lighted  a  candle  ;  attracting ,  the 
damp  it  was  instantly  surrounded  with 
a  green  halo,  as  well  as  by  divers  in¬ 
sects,  great  moths  and  cockroaches. 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  of  inky 
darkness — a  darkness  that  could  indeed 
be  ”  fell.”  Finding  the  mitre  again, 
having  the  nail  under  it,  Dwarris  set  to 
work,  took  it  down,  and  then  removed 
the  plank  below  it ;  then,  holding  the 
light  within  the  aperture,  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  a  Russia-leather  writing- 
case  with  his  grandfather’s  monogram 
upon  it :  he  placed  it  in  his  coat  pocket. 

”  Poor  old  fellow,”  he  said,  ”  greatly 
as  he  feared  his  wife  he  managed  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  her  at  the  eleventh  hour  !” 

We  regained  our  inn  without  further 
adventures.  The  case  contained  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Carruthers  with 
several  other  papers,  marriage  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  such  like.  The  will  surprised 
us  ;  it  had  been  executed  by  Mr.  Deeds- 
well,  and  dated  only  eight  months  ago  ; 
its  contents  were  unexpected,  for  the 
Squire  proved  to  have  been  far  richer 
than  his  grandson  supposed.  He  had 
made  a  handsome  provision  for  his  wife  ; 
legacies  to  servants;  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  his  daughter,  whom  he  forgave  for 
her  disobedience  in  marrying  Captain 
Dwarris.  The  remainder  of  his  fortune, 
and  two  large  estates,  Methwold,  and 
Wodney,  Grimsby,  were  left  respectively 
to  his  grandson  and  granddaughter, 
Alice  Carruthers.  Philip  was  to  take 
his  choice  which  he  would  have. 

As  he  read  the  word  “  granddaugh¬ 
ter,”  Philip  Dwarris  uttered  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  surprise.  ”  I  never  knew  I  had 
a  cousin.”  said  he.  ‘‘I  will  drive  over 
to  Mr.  Deedswell  at  once,  and  place  my 
affairs  in  his  hands.” 


From  what  he  related  on  his  return  it 
transpired  that,  although  the  old  Squire 
had  withdrawn  the  legal  business  of  the 
estates  some  years  before,  he  one  day 
came  to  the  solicitor’s  office  in  great 
haste,  desiring  him  to  make  a  new  will 
there  and  then,  which  he  did  ;  it  was 
properly  witnessed  and  signed,  the 
Squire  carrying  it  away  with  him.  After 
his  death  another  will  had  been  pro¬ 
duced,  bequeathing  everything  to  Mrs. 
Carruthers  and  to  her  heir,  ‘‘  his  well- 
beloved  nephew,”  Albert  Grimshaw. 
None  of  his  relations’  names  were  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  Deedswell  knew  little  about  the 
granddaughter  ;  he  believed  her  to  be  a 
young  girl  of  weak  intellect,  but  under 
any  circumstances  a  provision  ought  to 
have  been  made  for  her.  Acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lawyer’s  advice,  Dwarris, 
myself,  Mr.  Deedswell  and  his  clerk, 
drove  over  to  Methwold,  and  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  gates  wide  open  and 
people  hanging  about  the  house.  On 
reaching  the  door  we  learnt  startling 
news.  Madam  Carruthers  was  dead. 
Two  evenings  before,  she  had  taken  her 
accustomed  walk  at  her  favorite  time, 
after  dusk  ;  she  had  come  in,  rung  the 
bell  sharply  for  water,  saying  she  felt 
faint,  but  before  it  could  be  brought 
had  fallen  back  in  her  chair,  dead.  'The 
doctors  called  in  had  agreed  that  her 
death  was  through  failure  of  the  heart’s 
action. 

The  solicitor,  taking  French  leave, 
led  us  across  the  spacious  vestibule  to 
the  library,  much  to  the  amazement  of 
the  servants.  We  were  not  left  long, 
when  heavy  footsteps  were  heard  hur¬ 
riedly  approaching,  the  door  was  vio¬ 
lently  opened,  and  a  tall  man  entered, 
exclaiming — 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  this  intru¬ 
sion  ?” 

Amazement !  He  was  my  Colonel ! 

”  The  legal  affairs  of  the  Carruthers 
family  are  no  longer  in  your  hands,  Mr. 
Deedswell.” 

“lam  resuming  them  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dwarris,  and  act  also  for  Miss 
Carruthers  and  Mrs.  Dwarris.” 

”  Who  is  this  Dwarris  ?” 

“  You  know  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Grim¬ 
shaw.  He  is  the  late  Squire's  grandson 
— he  and  his  cousin  inherit  the  estates.  ” 

”  It’s  a  lie  !  Mr.  Carruthers  left 
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everything  to  his  wife— after  her,  to 
me  /” 

“  Oh,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Deedswell 
calmly,  "  and  when  was  the  will  exe¬ 
cuted  ?" 

“  It  was  made  and  witnessed  on  July 
20,  1882." 

“Just  five  years  ago,”  observed  the 
solicitor,  putting  on  his  glasses  and  pro¬ 
ducing  an  envelope  from  his  pocket. 
“  1  have  a  document  here  of  later  date, 
executed  and  signed  by  the  late  Philip 
Carruthers  at  my  office  in  Boston,  last 
February.  Now  1  must  see  Miss 
Alice.” 

“  I  must  examine  that  will,”  said  the 
other,  advancing  with  effrontery  to 
take  it. 

“  No,”  replied  the  lawyer,  “  it  shall 
not  leave  my  possession.  Where  is  the 
young  lady  ?” 

“  Absent.” 

“  Where  ?” 

“  I  shall  not  inform  you." 

“  Why  trouble  Mr.  Grimshaw,  alias 
‘  the  Colonel,'  ”  said  I,  suddenly  step¬ 
ping  forward,  to  the  surprise  of  every¬ 
one.  “  I  can  inform  you.  Miss  Car- 
luthers  has  been  sent  to  Kidderminster 
to  work  for  her  living  in  a  carpet  manu¬ 
factory.”  When  the  man’s  eyes  fell 
upon  me  he  started  back,  gasping  for 
breath.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  have 
a  fit.  1  related  my  story  with  volubil- 
ity. 

“  You  brute  !”  exclaimed  Dwarris, 
"  do  not  think  you  will  escape  justice.” 

“  And  pray,  in  what  can  the  law 
touch  me  ?”  said  he  impudently. 
“  What  have  I  done  ?” 

I  believe  he  was  right,  he  had  kept 
within  the  law. 

Dwarris  took  possession  at  once,  Mr. 
Deedswell  and  the  clerk  remaining  with 
him.  I  left,  carrying  with  me  a  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Dwarris  from  her  son,  desiring 
her  to  meet  me  at  the  Kidderminster 
station  at  a  certain  hour  the  following 
day  to  take  her  niece  under  her  protec¬ 
tion.  I  started  at  once,  posting  to 
Peterborough  to  catch  an  early  train. 
Arrived  at  Kidderminster,  I  found  the 
Albert  Works  easily  enough,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  manager  addresses  of 
several  boarding-houses  for  female 
workers.  1  selected  that  of  Herr  and 
Madame  Bisch,  who  lived  in  a  dingy 
house  near  the  factory,  but  1  did  not 
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venture  to  call  until  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Dwarris,  who  arrived  the  next  day 
according  to  appointment.  Her  surprise 
was  great  at  the  events  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  She  had  been  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  her  brother’s  child  had  died 
in  infancy. 

Poor  Alice,  a  fragile  girl,  almost  sank 
at  my  feet  in  gratitude  at  her  deliver¬ 
ance.  I  left  her  in  her  aunt’s  care,  see¬ 
ing  them  both  off  for  the  old  home  at 
Methwold.  For  myself,  I  returned  to 
my  Universal  and  Confidential  Agency, 
which  had  already  proved  itself  a  most 
useful  institution.  It  had  done  won¬ 
ders,  considering  its  short  existence. 
In  a  few  days  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Philip  Dwarris  : 

“  Methwold,  October  19. 

“  Dear  Gainer, — The  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Carruthers  is  over,  her  nephew,  after 
much  blustering,  gone.  I  have,  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  iJeedswell,  settled  a  small 
annuity  upon  him,  which  is  more  than 
he  deserves. 

“  My  mother  and  little  Alice  will  re¬ 
side  here.  The  poor  girl’s  education 
has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  old  harridan  made  her  endure 
make  one’s  blood  run  cold,  treating  her 
worse  than  a  waiting-woman,  keeping 
her  at  needlework  night  and  day,  and 
sometimes  locking  her  up  in  her  room. 
Now  that  ‘  Madam,’  as  they  called  her 
hereabouts,  is  dead  and  gone,  people 
are  not  afraid  to  talk,  and  all  kinds  of 
stories  are  coming  out  about  her.  Who 
she  was  no  one  seems  to  know  ;  she  had 
no  relations  to  visit  her.  Mr.  Deeds¬ 
well  shrugs  his  shoulders  ;  he  says  my 
grandfather  picked  her  up  at  Baden, 
when  he  was  there  for  his  health,  and 
when  he  first  brought  her  home,  upward 
of  thirty  years  ago,  she  used  to  rouge 
up  to  her  eyes.  He  seems  to  think  that 
she  might  have  been  a  widow,  and  that 
Grimshaw  is  her  son,  allhough  she 
passed  as  ‘  Miss’ — but  that  is  all  over 
now.  The  man  we  saw  at  the  jointure- 
house,  Jaggery,  is  he  who  carried  my 
grandfather’s  letter  to  Plymouth  ;  the 
old  gentleman  would  not  trust  it  in  the 
post-bag,  and  paid  him  well  for  taking 
a  return  journey  to  deliver  it  safely  at 
my  mother’s  house  ;  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  attached  to  the  poor  Squire, 
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and  has  proved  himself  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant. 

“  May  I  ask  if  you  find  your  agency 
business  too  profitable  to  leave  it  ?  I, 
my  cousin,  and  my  mother  all  combine 
in  offering  you  the  management  of  our 
property.  To  be  land  steward  of  the 
respective  estates  of  Methwold  and 
Wodney,  at  a  thousand  per  annum  and 
a  house  to  live  in — will  that  pay  you  ? 

“  For  myself  I  intend  to  leave  the 
navy.  I  have  chosen  the  Wodney  estate 


for  my  share,  because  it  touches  the  sea, 
and  intend  to  have  a  yacht  floating  off 
Grimsby,  for  1  cannot  altogether  resign 
what  seems  my  native  element. 

“  Your  sincere  friend, 

“  Philip  Carruthers.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  joyfully  I 
accepted  the  offer,  and  so,  wonderful  to 
relate,  made  my  fortune  in  a  fortnight. 
—  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Russell,  the  editor  of 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  whose  critical 
essays  often  evince  a  delicate  subtlety  as 
well  as  a  keen  insight,  has  just  printed 
a  paper  on  Matthew  Arnold,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Liverpool,  of  which  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  nearer  to  the 
kind  of  paper  which  we  might  have 
expected  Matthew  Arnold  to  write  upon 
his  own  prose  works  if  he  had  had 
(as  perhaps  he  had)  the  detachment  of 
mind  to  put  himself  at  a  distance  from 
his  own  thought,  than  anything  else  on 
the  critic  whom  we  have  lost  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  Mr.  Russell 
quotes  from  some  former  criticism  of 
his  own  on  Matthew  Arnold,  which  we 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with,  some  strictures  on  “  the  lack 
of  energy  and  climax"  in  Matthew 
Arnold,  on  "  the  curious  absence  of 
strong  flow  in  the  ripples  of  his  pelucid- 
itv,"  on  “  his  resigned  sequesterment 
from  the  broad  channels  of  life  and  ac¬ 
tion,"  and  on  “  the  loo  negative  quality 
of  his  lucidity,” — all  sound  criticisms, 
but  all,  we  think,  directed  rather  to 
Matthew  Arnold’s  prose  than  to  his 
poetry  ;  and  we  confess  that,  for  our 
own  part,  we  would  not  buy  all  the 
prose  Matthew  Arnold  ever  wrote,  in¬ 
cluding  even  the  finest  of  his  "  Essays 
in  Criticism,"  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  of 
his  elegiac  pieces, — the  "  Memorial 
Verses,"  for  example,  on  Byron,  Goethe, 
and  Wordsworth.  There  is,  again,  but 
little  reference,  we  think,  to  the  poetry, 
when  Mr.  Russell  speaks  of  the  “uncon¬ 
ventional  naivete  which  gave  its  charm 
of  egoistic  attraction  to  Matthew  Ar¬ 


nold,"  or  in  the  very  happy  remark  on 
the“  cunning  over-accentuation”  which 
Mr.  Russell  regards  as  one  of  “  the 
tricks  of  his  pretty  but  never  frivolous 
art,"  though  we  object  to  the  word 
“  pretty”  as  hardly  ever  applicable  to 
Matthew  Arnold’s  prose,  while  it  would 
be  quite  unduly  depreciating  to  the  sin¬ 
gular  grace  and  classical  simplicity  of  his 
poetry,  which  seldom,  indeed,  descends 
to  prettiness,  being  characterized  by 
qualities  almost  inconsistent  with  “  pret¬ 
tiness," — a  word  which  to  our  ears  im¬ 
plies  something  small  and  accidental  in 
the  nature  of  its  attractiveness,  some¬ 
thing  evidently  wanting  in  unity  of 
effect.  But  much  as  we  admire  Mr.  E. 
R.  Russell’s  general  vein  of  criticism  on 
Matthew  Arnold,  if  we  regard  it  as  ap¬ 
plying  only  to  his  prose,  we  observe 
with  some  surprise  that  he  says  so 
little  of  his  poetry,  and  that  little,  as 
we  think,  quite  inadequate,  and  that  he 
even  selects  for  special  attention  those 
of  the  poems  in  which,  to  our  thinking, 
Matthew  Arnold  was  attempting  what 
did  not  suit  his  genius.  The  “  Re- 
quiescat,"  which  some  friend  of  Mr. 
Russell’s  selected  for  special  praise,  and 
which  Mr.  Russell  himself  speaks  of  as 
a  delightful  poem,  seems  to  us  to  end 
in  genuine  bathos  when  it  congratulates 
the  tired  heart  on  having  at  last  inher¬ 
ited  "  the  vasty  halls  of  death."  The 
lines  on  “  Dover  Beach  ”  are,  we  should 
say.  inferior  in  their  kind  to  almost  all 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poems  in  the  same 
key,  and  the  description  of  Rachel,  the 
great  actress,  is  ineffective  as  a  criticism 
and  uninteresting  as  a  poem  ;  while  the 
extract  from  the  remarkable  verses  on 
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“  Heine’s  Grave  ”  enunciates  quite  the 
least  happy  of  Arnold’s  criticisms,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  that  particular 
and  very  noble  poem  which  we  should 
have  thought  obviously  false.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  trying  to  explain  the  failure  of 
Heine’s  wonderful  genius  to  do  what  it 
might  have  done,  and  he  declares,  no 
doubt  rightly,  that  it  was  the  deficiency 
of  love  in  Heine  which  jarred  his  life 
and  wrecked  him  as  a  poet.  But  then 
Matthew  Arnold  goes  on  to  announce 
as  a  great  truth,  what  is  very  far  indeed 
from  a  great  truth,  and  is  especially  re¬ 
futed  by  his  own  work  as  a  poet, — the 
doctrine  that  “  love  is  the  fountain  of 
charm,”  and,  by  implication,  that  it  is 
love  which  draws  us  to  every  poet  : — 

“  Charm  is  the  glory  which  makes 
Song  of  the  poet  divine  ; 

Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm  ! 

How  without  charm  wilt  thou  draw, 

Poet,  the  world  to  thy  way  ? 

Not  by  the  lightnings  of  wit ! 

Not  by  the  thunder  of  scorn  ! 

These  to  the  world  too  are  given  ; 

Wit  it  possesses  and  scorn — 

Charm  is  the  poet’s  alone.” 

And  because  Heine  had  not  ”  love,  the 
fountain  of  charm,”  he  was  conscious 
of  failure  : — 

”  Therefore  a  secret  unrest 
Tortured  thee  brilliant  and  bold  ! 
Therefore  triumph  itself 
Tasted  amiss  to  thy  soul. 

Therefore  with  blood  of  thy  foes 
Trickled  in  silence  thine  own. 

Therefore  the  victor’s  heart 
Broke  on  the  field  of  his  fame.” 

No  juster  criticism  could  have  been 
passed  on  Heine.  It  was  the  caustic  in 
him  which  burned  into  his  own  soul, 
and  had  he  really  had  more  of  love  in 
him,  he  at  least  would  have  had  more  of 
the  fountain  of  charm.  But  is  it  in  the 
least  true  that  love  is  the  universal 
fountain  of  poetic  charm, — say,  in  Mil- 
ton,  for  instance,  or  Sir  Walter  Scoit, 
or  Matthew  Arnold  himself  ?  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  does  not  endorse  Matthew  Arnold’s 
great  doctrine,  but  he  does  not  traverse 
it,  and  yet  no  poet  ever  produced  poetry 
that  had  more  charm  in  it  than  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  the  greatest  of  its  charms 
is  often  as  remote  from  ”  love  ”  as  it  is 
from  hatred.  But  the  doctrine,  as  a 
universal  principle,  has  no  root  at  all  in 
reality.  What  is  the  great  charm  of 
Milton  ?  As  Matthew  Arnold  has  *him- 
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self  told  us,  it  is  his  grand  style,  the 
style  which  overawes  us  all,  for  instance, 
when  we  read  : — 

”  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowered  roof 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight 
Casting  a  dim  Religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 

Now,  it  is  certainly  not  the  love  of  ”  the 
high  embowered  roof,”  nor  yet  the  love 
of  Heaven  to  which  the  high  anthems, 
whereon  Milton  dwelt  in  so  grand  a 
strain,  were  to  introduce  him,  that  gives 
their  “  charm”  to  these  grand  lines. 
It  is  not  in  any  natural  sense  love  at  all, 
but  the  richness  and  stateliness  of  the 
man’s  inner  nature,  the  feeling  there 
was  in  him  of  a  complex  inner  music 
answering  to  the  complex  outward  music 
which  he  so  powerfully  delineated.  Just 
so,  when  he  describes  the  dim  solitude 
where — 

”  Glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom,” 

we  at  once  catch  ourselves  thinking  that 
in  that  noble  but  highly  artificial  image, 
Milton  must  have  expressed  the  sense 
of  mysterious  half-light  in  which  his  own 
religious  meditations  may  often  have  ex¬ 
pired.  Most  assuiec^ly,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  aright  the  charm  of  Milton’s  grand 
and  sometimes  grandiose  images, — such 
characteristic  images,  for  instance,  as 
”  smoothing  the  raven  down  of  dark¬ 
ness  till  it  smiled,” — the  secret  of  the 
charm  of  Milton  is  not  at  all  to  be  found 
in  love,  but  rather  in  a  certain  pomp  and 
majesty,  both  of  feeling  and  of  move¬ 
ment,  which  moulded  all  he  wrote,  and  is 
as  different  as  it  can  be  from  love. 

So,  again,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott :  is 
there  any  charin  in  his  poetry  like  that 
which  his  verse  displays  when  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  joy  of  battle,  the  glory  of 
strife  ? — 

**  Go,  sound  the  trumpet,  fill  the  fife, 

/  To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  a  world  without  a  name 

or  in  the  grand  description  of  the  wild 
bull  ?— 
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"  Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon. 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  on.” 

Whatever  is  the  charm  there,  and  the 
charm  is  great,  surely  it  is  not  the  charm 
of  love  ;  and,  to  our  mind,  the  charm 
of  almost  every  distinct  poet  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  charm,  and  though  there  may  be 
many  poets  whose  charm  is  capable  of 
resolution  into  that  which  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  singles  out  as  the  secret  of  all  charm, 
there  are  certainly  a  great  many  more 
whose  chaim  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  so  resolved. 

And  surely  the  secret  of  the  charm  of 
Matthew  Arnold  himself  is  not  capable 
of  any  such  resolution.  The  charm  of 
the  writer  who  could  describe  Byron  as 
bearing  “  from  Europe  to  the  .^.tolian 
shore,  the  pageant  of  his  bleeding 
heart who  painted  the  isolation  of  all 
human  hearts  in  the  splendid  lines  : — 

”  And  bade,  betwixt  their  shores  to  be, 

The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea 

who  could  picture  Obermann’s  desola¬ 
tion  in  the  powerful  words  : — 

”  A  fever  in  these  pages  burns 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign  ; 

A  wounded  human  spirit  turns 
Here  on  its  bed  of  pain 

who  could  describe  the  Roman  noble’s 
miserable  unrest  so  vividly  : — 

”  In  his  cool  hall  with  haggard  eyes 
The  Roman  noble  lay  ; 
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He  drove  abroad  in  furious  guise 
Along  the  Appian  way. 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 

And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers  : 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  passed 
The  impracticable  hours  | 

— the  poet  who  touched  his  highest,  we 
say,  in  passages  of  his  kind,  certainly  I 

could  not  boast  that  the  fountain  of  his  I 

charm  was  love.  It  would  be  less  untrue,  I 

though  not  true,  to  say  that  the  fountain 
of  Matthew  Arnold’s  charm  was  lovable¬ 
ness,  for  certainly  his  poetry  has  in  it  a  : 

tenderness  and  lovableness  which  is  a  I 

very  different  quality  from  love.  Love 
is  one  thing  and  lovableness  another,  - 

and  sometimes  those  who  have  most 
love,  seem  on  the  surface  to  be  least  I 

lovable,  and  vice  versd.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  is  often  lovable,  lovable  for  his 
grace,  his  tenderness,  his  sedate  purity, 
his  tranquil  and  collected  patience,  his 
wistful  regrets.  But  hardly  anywhere 
does  the  secret  of  his  charm  seem  to  us  ! 

to  be  the  power  of  his  love.  He  is  se¬ 
rene,  gentle,  reasonable,  gracious,  with 
a  keen  eye  for  the  cooler  beauties  of 
life,  and  a  fine  ear  for  all  the  ffute-like 
voices  of  Nature  ;  but  he  is  not  the  poet 
of  love,  though  he  may  be  the  poet  of 
insight,  and  especially  of  insight  into  the 
faith  that  is  seen  in  retrospect.  And 
for  our  own  parts,  we  should  say  that 
poetic  charm  has  no  single  fountain,  but 
is  almost  as  manifold  in  its  secret  sources 
as  it  is  in  its  modes  of  expression, — being 
one  thing  in  Homer,  another  in  Dante, 
a  third  in  Milton,  a  fourth  in  Shelley, 
and  a  multitude  of  separate  things  in 
Shakespeare.  — Spectator. 


CHARLES  LAMB’S  LETTERS. 
BY  WILLIAM  SUMMERS.  . 


A  TOLERABLY  Complete  and  carefully- 
arranged  collection  of  the  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a 
desideratum  in  English  literature.  Now, 
however,  that  the  labors  of  Canon 
Ainger,  in  his  capacity  as  editor  of 
Lamb’s  entire  works  (the  letters  in¬ 
cluded),  have  been  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  termination,  this  want  has  at  length 
been  fully  and  adequately  supplied.  Of 
the  previous  editors  of  the  letters  it  can¬ 


not  be  denied  that  the  first  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  labored 
under  very  peculiar  difficulties.  When 
in  the  year  1837  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  “  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life,”  Mary  Lamb  was 
still  living,  and  a  decade  of  years  was 
destined  to  elapse  before  the  tragedy  of 
her  life  could  be  made  known.  Accord¬ 
ingly  many  of  her  brother’s  letters  were 
omitted  altogether  from  the  collection, 
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while  others  of  them  were  published  in 
a  garbled  and  mutilated  shape.  At 
length,  the  troubled  and  storm-tossed 
spirit  of  Mary  Lamb  passed  away  from 
the  earth,  and  with  her  departure  dis¬ 
appeared  the  principal  obstacles  that  had 
lain  in  the  path  of  the  editor  of  her  broth¬ 
er’s  literary  remains.  Unfortunately, 
Talfourd  did  not  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  revising  and 
rearranging  his  earlier  work,  which  was 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  a  scrappy, 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  perform¬ 
ance,  he  contented  himself  with  simply  is¬ 
suing  two  supplementary  volumes  under 
the  title  of  “  Final  Memorials  of  Charles 
Lamb.”  Nor  have  the  other  editors  of 
Lamb’s  writings  been  a  whit  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  labors.  The  order  in 
which  the  letters  should  be  published  is 
clearly  and  beyond  question  the  order 
of  chronology.  But  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala, 
Mr,  Thomas  Purnell,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald  have  all  alike  erred  in  print¬ 
ing  them,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  but  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Hence  it  is  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Ainger,  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  last  of  the  let¬ 
ters  was  penned  by  its  author,  to  give  to 
the  world  the  first  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  edition  of  this  charming  and 
characteristic  correspondence. 

Of  Canon  Ainger’ s  work  as  a  com¬ 
mentator  it  is  not  necessary  that  much 
should  be  said.  His  notes,  generally 
speaking,  have  the  rare  merit  of  being 
scholarly  and  accurate,  and  the  still 
rarer  merit  of  being  brief  and  to  the 
point.  As  a  consequence,  the  author  is 
not  overloaded  by  tne  commentator,  and 
we  are  not  constrained  to  follow,  as  best 
we  may,  the  course  of  a  neat  rivulet  of 
text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of 
annotations.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ainger  has 
erred  at  all,  he  has  erred  in  being  too 
sparing  rather  than  too  profuse  in  the 
comments  he  has  permitted  himself  to 
make.  The  principle  that  he  has  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  he  has  explained 
to  us  in  his  introduction  to  the  ”  Essays 
of  Elia.”  The  writings  of  Lamb,  it  is 
well  known,  are  particularly  rich  in 
quotations.  Where  these  quotations  are 
palpable  and  are  avowed,  Mr.  Ainger 
considers  it  to  be  part  of  his  business  to 
trace  them  to  their  source.  ”  But  be- 
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sides  those  avowedly  introduced  as 
such.  Lamb’s  style,”  he  informs  us, 
”  is  full  of  quotations  held — if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  allowed — in  solution. 
One  feels,  rather  than  recognizes,  that 
a  phrase  or  idiom  or  turn  of  expression 
is  an  echo  of  something  that  one  has 
heard  or  read  before.  With  such  allu¬ 
siveness  as  this,”  he  continues,  ”  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  not  meddled  in  my 
notes.  Its  whole  charm  lies  in  our  rec¬ 
ognizing  it  for  ourselves.”  May  I  ven¬ 
ture  in  all  humility  to  express  my  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  canon  laid  down  in  these 
words  ?  How,  I  would  ask,  if  we  alto¬ 
gether  fail  to  recognize  the  allusion  for 
ourselves  ?  Is  the  charm  of  it  to  be  lost 
upon  us  forever  ?  Are  we  to  derive  no 
assistance,  to  reap  no  advantage,  from 
the  wider  reading  and  the  superior  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  editor  ?  Let  me  take  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  In 
writing  to  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  Lamb 
says  :  “  I  passed  by  the  walls  of  Bal- 
clutha.”  'The  reference  is  to  a  passage 
in  Ossian — ”  I  passed  by  the  walls  of 
Balclutha,  and  they  were  desolate.” 
Would  it  not  have  been  worth  the  com¬ 
mentator’s  while  very  briefly  to  state  this 
simple  fact  for  the  benefit  of  that  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  persons  who  ‘have  never 
read  a  line  of  Ossian,  and  to  whom  as  a 
consequence  Lamb’s  words  would  be 
only  so  much  meaningless  chatter  ? 
True  to  his  self-imposed  rule,  however. 
Canon  Ainger  does  not  vouchsafe  a 
syllable  of  comment.  At  other  times, 
again,  when  he  does  condescend  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  reference,  he  is  by  no 
means  so  deflnite  and  precise  as  it  is 
assuredly  his  duty  to  be.  Take  a  single 
instance.  ”  ‘  Grjll  will  be  Gryll,’  vide 
Spenser,”  writes  Lamb  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Coleridge.  ”  Faery  Queen,” 
adds  Mr.  Ainger,  leaving  it  to  the  luck¬ 
less  student  to  And  out  the  book  and  the 
canto  and  the  stanza  for  himself.  It 
will  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise  if  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  hundred  the 
search  is  abandoned  in  despair.  ”  Of 
the  persons  who  read  the  first  canto,” 
wrote  Macaulay,  ”  not  one  in  ten  reaches 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of 
the  poem.  Very  few  and  very  weary 
are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast.”  But  enough  of  the  bar¬ 
ren  and  unprofitable  theme  of  the  mi- 
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nutise  of  verbal  criticism.  Let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  without  further  delay  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  see  what  sort  of  light  it 
is  they  throw  on  the  life  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  author. 

Let  Gryll  be  Gryll,  and  have  his  hoggish 
minde  ; 

But  let  us  hence  depart  whilst  wether  serves 
and  winde. 

The  first  letter  to  be  found  in  the  col¬ 
lection  is  addressed  to  Coleridge,  and 
bears  the  date  May  27,  rygfi.  At  that 
time  Lamb  would  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  His  attachment  to  Coleridge 
was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  inti¬ 
mate  experiences  of  his  life.  For  seven 
years  they  were  schoolfellows  together 
at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  the  friendship 
which  there  began  was  destined  to  en¬ 
dure  with  scarcely  a  break  for  upward 
of  half  a  century.  “  It  is  a  rare  for¬ 
tune,”  says  Carlyle,  ”  that  gives  to  the 
man  the  friends  of  the  boy.’’  “  Cole¬ 
ridge,”  writes  Lamb,  ”  you  know  not 
my  supreme  happiness  at  having  one  on 
earth  (though  counties  separate  us) 
whom  1  can  call  a  friend.  Remember 
you  those  tender  lines  of  Logan’s  ? 

“  ‘  Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 

And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more  ; 

No  after  friendships  e’er  can  raise 
Th’  endearments  of  our  early  days. 

And  ne’er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove 
As  when  we  first  began  to  love.’  ” 

Lamb  was  of  a  shy  and  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  and  during  the  early  days  of 
struggle  and  of  trial  his  friends  and  his 
acquaintances  were  few.  Hence  all  the 
sharper  and  the  keener  were  the  pleasure 
and  the  satisfaction  that  he  derived  from 
his  correspondence  with  Coleridge. 
”  Thank  you  for  your  frequent  letters,” 
he  writes.  “  You  are  the  only  corre¬ 
spondent,  and,  1  might  add,  the  only 
friend,  I  have  in  the  world.  1  go  no¬ 
where,  and  have  no  acquaintance. 
Slow  of  speech  and  reserved  of  manners, 
no  one  seeks  or  cares  for  my  society  ; 
and  I  am  left  alone.”  There  were, 
however,  other  reasons  for  the  solitary 
life  that  he  led,  besides  his  shyness  and 
his  revery,  and  these  are  fully  revealed 
and  laid  bare  in  his  correspondence. 
The  taint  of  madness  derived  from  his 
father’s  side  affected  Lamb  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  In 
the  opening  letter  of  this  collection,  he 


writes  to  his  old  friend  and  school¬ 
fellow  :  ”  My  life  has  been  somewhat 
diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  that 
finished  last  year  and  began  this,  your 
very  humble  servant  spent  very  agree¬ 
ably  in  a  madhouse  at  Hoxton.  1  am 
got  somewhat  rational  now,  and  don’t 
bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was.  Cole¬ 
ridge,”  he  continues  in  the  course  of 
the  same  letter,  ”  it  may  convince  you 
of  my  regards  for  you  when  I  tell  you 
my  head  ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as 
much  almost  as  on  another  person, 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the 
more  immediate  cause  of  my  temporary 
frenzy.”  Who,  then,  it  will  very  nat¬ 
urally  be  asked,  was  the  other  person  to 
whom  reference  is  here  so  pathetically 
made  ?  It  was,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  ‘‘the  fair-haired  maid”  from 
Hertfordshire,  Lamb’s  first  and  only 
love.  Whether  the  course  of  his  love 
ran  smoothly  or  not  is  matter  of  surmise 
and  conjecture.  All  that  we  know  is 

that  his  affection  for  Alice  W - n  was 

the  fancy  of  the  day  and  of  the  hour, 
while  his  devotion  to  his  sister  Mary 
was  the  master  passion  of  his  life.  It 
was  in  one  of  the  lucid  intervals  that  he 
enjoyed  even  in  his  prison-house  at 
Hoxton,  that  he  composed  the  touching 
lines  to  his  sister  : 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell. 
Peevish  complaint  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well 
And  waters  clear  of  reason  ;  and  fur  me. 

Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 

My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e’er  in¬ 
clined 

Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection  ;  and  would’st  ofttimes  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 

Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

Lamb’s  madness  was  of  brief  duration, 
and  he  was  wont  at  times  to  look  back 
upon  it  almost  with  feelings  of  regret. 
”  At  some  future  time,”  he  writes  once 
more  to  Coleridge,  ‘‘  I  will  amuse  you 
with  an  account,  as  full  as  my  memory 
will  permit,  of  the  strange  turn  my 
frenzy  took.  1  look  back  upon  it  at 
times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy  ;  for, 
while  it  lasted,  1  had  many,  many  hours 
of  pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  of  having  tasted  all  the  grandeur 
and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you  have  been 
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mad  !  All  now  seems  to  be  vapid,  com¬ 
paratively  so." 

But  while  Lamb’s  frenzy  was  of  short 
duration,  and  of  an  exceptionally  mild 
description,  very  different  was  the  fate 
of  his  sister.  Near  the  close  of  his  life 
he  wrote  thus  to  Wordsworth  :  "  Your 
letter,  save  in  what  respects  your  dear 
sister’s  health,  cheered  me  in  my  soli¬ 
tude.  Mary  is  ill  again.  Her  illnesses 
encroach  yearly.  The  last  was  three 
months,  followed  by  two  of  depression 
most  dreadful.  I  look  back  upon  her 
earlier  attacks  with  longing  ;  nice  little 
durations  of  six  weeks  or  so,  followed 
by  complete  restoration — shocking  as 
they  were  to  me.  In  short,  half  her  life 
she  is  dead  to  me,  and  the  other  half  is 
made  anxious  with  fears  and  lookings 
forward  to  the  next  shock  ....  I  see 
little  of  her  ;  alas  !  I  too  often  hear 
her.  Sunt  lacryma  rerum  !  and  you  and 
I  must  bear  it.’’  How  bravely  Lamb 
bore  the  many  troubles  and  trials  by 
which  he  was  afflicted  is  written  on 
every  page  of  his  correspondence  in  char¬ 
acters  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  From 
the  fatal  Thursday  of  September  1796, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  devotion 
never  failed,  and  his  courage  never 
flagged.  The  nature  of  the  calamity 
that  befell  his  household  is  told  by 
Lamb  himself  in  one  of  the  early  letters 
to  Coleridge.  “  I  will  only  give  you 
the  outlines,"  he  writes.  "  My  poor 
dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
has  been  the  death  of  her  own  mother. 
I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to 
snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp.  She 
is  at  present  in  a  madhouse,  from 
whence  I  fear  she  must  be  moved  to  an 
hospital.  God  has  preserved  to  me  my 
senses  :  I  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and 
have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound. 
Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  possible," 
he  continues,  "  but  no  mention  of  what 
is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me  *  the 
former  things  are  passed  away,'  and  1 
have  something  more  to  do  than  to 
feel.” 

Such  was  the  terrible  plight  in  which 
Lamb  found  himself  as  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  family  was  cast  upon  him, 
and  right  well  was  the  burden  borne. 
By  constant  and  unfailing  industry  he 
succeeded  in  earning  a  livelihood  that 
was  at  least  sufhcient  to  keep  body  and 


soul  together,  in  himself  and  in  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  him.  The 
little  journal  of  his  "  foolish  Ipassion,” 
which  he  had  a  long  time  kept,  was 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  henceforth 
he  made  it  the  main  business  of  his  life 
to  cherish  and  to  foster  “  the  dear  dom¬ 
estic  ties, '  ’  and  ‘  ‘  the  charities  of  home.’  ’ 
Mary  ever  held  the  first  place  in  his 
thoughts  and  his  affections.  "I  am  a 
fool,”  he  writes,  *'  bereft  of  her  co¬ 
operation.  I  dare  not  think  lest  I 
should  think  wrong,  so  used  am  I  to 
look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the  big¬ 
gest  perplexity.  To  say  all  that  I  know 
of  her  would  be  more  than  I  think  any¬ 
body  could  believe,  or  even  understand  ; 
and  when  I  hope  to  have  her  well  again 
with  me,  it  would  be  sinning  against  her 
feelings  to  go  about  to  praise  her,  for  I 
can  conceal  nothing  that  I  do  from  her. 
She  is  older  and  wiser  and  better  than 
I,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfections  I 
cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking 
of  her  goodness.  She  would  share  life 
and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me." 
Next  to  Mary,  Coleridge  continued  to 
hold  the  highest  place  in  Lamb’s  es¬ 
teem.  "  I  am  living  in  a  continuous 
feast,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  Manning 
in  Match  1800.  "  Coleridge  has  been 

with  me  now  for  nigh  three  weeks,  and 
the  more  I  see  of  him  in  the  quotidian 
undress  and  relaxation  of  his  mind,  the 
more  cause  I  see  to  love  him,  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  a  very  good  man,  and  all  those 
foolish  impressions  to  the  contrary  fly  off 
like  morning  slumbers.  He  is  uncom¬ 
monly  kind  and  friendly  to  me.  He 
ferrets  me  day  and  night  iodo  something. 
He  ^tends  me  amid  all  his  own  worry¬ 
ing  and  heart-oppressing  occupations, 
as  a  gardener  tends  his  young  tulip." 
Coleridge  was  the  suggester  and  inspirer 
of  high  and  lofty  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  of  his  own  generation,  and, 
like  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Lamb 
was  charmed  and  captivated  by  the 
genius  and  the  eloquence  of  "  the  in¬ 
spired  charity  boy."  "  In  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  you  in  London,"  he  writes, 
“  your  conversations  won  me  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  cause,  and  rescued  me  from  the  pol¬ 
luting  spirit  of  the  world."  But,  ad¬ 
mirable  as  Coleridge’s  preaching  was, 
his  practice  was  not  found  by  Lamb, 
any  more  than  it  was  found  by  other 
people,  to  be  equally  unexceptionable. 
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Gratitude  for  friendship  bestowed,  and 
for  favors  received,  might  possibly 
be  always  felt  by  Coleridge,  but,  if  it 
was  felt,  it  was  by  no  means  always  or 
even  frequently  expressed.  “  Do  what 
you  will,  Coleridge,"  wrote  his  wounded 
and  offended  friend,  “  you  may  huit 
and  vex  me  by  your  silence,  but  you 
cannot  estrange  my  heart  from  you  all. 

1  cannot  scatter  friendships  like  chuck- 
farthings,  nor  let  them  drop  from  mine 
hand  like  hour-glass  sand.  I  have  but 
two  or  three  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  am  more  than  indifferent,  and 
I  can’t  afford  to  whistle  them  off  to  the 
winds." 

Having  few  friends  in  the  world  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career.  Lamb  very 
naturally  and  very  wisely  devoted  all  his 
spare  moments  to  literature.  Books 
were  to  him  instead  of  friends.  Writing 
from  his  desk  in  Leadenhall  Street,  he 
says  :  "  Not  a  soul  loves  Bowles  here  ; 
scarce  one  has  heard  of  Burns  ;  few  but 
laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  Testament/ 
They  talk  a  language  1  understand  not. 

I  conceal  sentiments  that  would  be  a 
puzzle  to  them.  I  can  only  converse 
with  you  by  letter,  and  with  the  dead  in 
their  books."  To  what  good  purpose 
Lamb  held  converse  with  "  the  dead, 
but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
our  spirits  from  their  urns,"  his  letters 
no  less  than  his  poems  and  his  essays 
bear  full  and  ample  testimony.  Next 
to  Charles  Lamb  the  man  and  the  au¬ 
thor,  Charles  Lamb  the  critic  claims  and 
merits  our  attention  ;  and  Canon  Ainger 
is  guilty  only  of  pardonable  exaggeration 
when  he  says  that  if  the  art  or  science 
of  poetical  criticism  could  be  made 
matter  of  instruction,  no  better  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  could  be  found  than 
Lamb’s  scattered  criticisms,  first  upon 
Coleridge’s  and  Southey’s  verse,  then 
upon  Wordsworth’s,  and  generally  upon 
all  poetry,  ancient  or  modern,  quoted 
or  referred  to  in  the  letters.  What, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  Lamb’s 
special  merits  and  qualifications  as  a 
critic  ?  In  reply,  I  would  venture  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  distinguishing  note  of  his 
criticisms  is  their  sanity  and  their  so¬ 
briety.  There  is  nothing  that  is  artifi¬ 
cial  or  conventional  about  them.  They 
are  the  outcome  of  the  individual 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  author, 
and  are  unborrowed  from  any  other 
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source.  Hence  their  spontaneousness 
and  convincing  power  ;  hence  too  the 
width  and  the  breadth  by  which  for  the 
most  part  they  are  characterized.  Lamb 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  there  may  be  distinctive  and 
peculiar  merits  in  a  great  variety  of 
styles,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  self-same  writer 
often  rises  above  and  often  sinks  below 
himself.  "  I  look  not  with  ’skew  eyes 
into  the  deeds  of  heroes,"  said  Lamb, 
when  recounting  the  exploits  of  his  land¬ 
lord,  Thomas  Westwood  ;  but  while  he 
was  always  generous  to  a  fault  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  other  people,  he  had  likewise  an 
ej  e  for  the  weak  side,  as  well  of  the  great¬ 
est  as  of  the  meanest  cf  men.  Coleridge 
was  in  his  eyes  “  an  archangel  a  little 
damaged."  "  He  is  going  to  turn 
sober,’’  he  writes,  "but  his  clock  has 
net  struck  yet  ;  meantime  he  pours  down 
goblet  after  goblet,  the  second  to  see 
where  the  first  is  gone,  the  third  to  see 
no  harm  happens  to  the  second,  a  fourth 
to  say  there  is  another  coming,  and  a 
fifth  to  say  he  is  not  sure  he  is  the  last.” 
“Coleridge  is  quite  blooming,"  he 
writes  on  another  occasion,  "  but  his 
book  has  not  budded  yet.”  The  weak 
points  in  Coleridge’s  character  were 
those  of  which  he  was  conscious  in  his 
own,  and  it  is  consequently  in  no  way 
surprising  that  they  did  not  escape  de¬ 
tection  at  his  hands.  In  his  judgment 
of  Wordsworth  he  is  equally  at  home. 
"  Wordsworth,  the  great  poet,”  he  hu¬ 
morously  writes,  “  is  coming  to  town  ; 
he  is  to  have  apartments  in  the  Mansion 
House.  He  says  he  does  not  see  much 
difficulty  in  writing  like  Shakespeare,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  it.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  the  mind.’  ’  The 
presence  of  humor,  however,  in  the  case 
of  Charles  Lamb,  whatever  it  may  mean 
in  the  case  of  other  people,  did  not 
mean  the  absence  of  sympathy.  The 
same  critical  insight  which  enabled  him 
to  see  the  weak  points  in  the  objects  of 
his  criticism  enabled  him  to  see  their 
strong  points  also.  "  I  was  reading 
your  ‘Religious  Musings,’  the  other 
day,"  he  writes  to  Coleridge,  "  and, 
sincerely,  I  think  it  the  noblest  poem  in 
the  language,  next  after  '  Paradise 
Lost  ’.  .  .  .  The  loftier  walks  of  Pin- 
.  dus  are  your  proper  region.  There  you 
have  no  compeer  in  modern  times. 
25 
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Leave  the  lowlands,  unenvied,  in  pos* 
session  of  such  men  as  Cowper  and 
Southey.”  And  again  he  wiites,  with 
true  critical  appreciation  and  insight : 
”  I  love  you  for  those  simple,  tender, 
heart-flowing  lines  with  which  you  con¬ 
clude  your  last,  and,  in  my  eyes,  best 
sonnet — 

*  So,  for  the  mother’s  sake,  the  child  was  dear  ; 
And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child.’ 

Cultivate  simplicity,  Coleridge,”  he 
continues,  ”  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
banish  elaborateness ;  for  simplicity 
springs  spontaneous  from  the  heart,  and 
carries  into  daylight  its  own  modest 
buds,  and  genuine,  sweet  and  clear 
flowers  of  expression.  1  allow  no  hot¬ 
beds  in  the  gardens  of  Parnassus.”  Not 
less  generous  and  not  less  disciiminating 
was  his  estimate  of  the  poetry  of  Words¬ 
worth.  ”  Yarrow  Visited,”  and  the 
“  Lines  Written  above  Tintern  Abbey,” 
were  special  favorites  of  his,  while  of 
the  ”  Excursion  ”  he  said  :  ”  It  is  the 
noblest  conversational  poem  I  ever  read 
— a  day  in  heaven.”  To  us  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  Lamb’s  judgments  upon  the 
Lake  poets  appear  to  be  the  plain  and 
unmistakable  utterances  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  To  his  contemporaries 
they  must  have  appeared  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  light.  The  new  school  of  poetry 
was  for  many  years  received  with  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt  by  the  professional 
critics  of  the  hour.  Seeing,  they  saw, 
and  did  not  perceive ;  hearing,  they 
heard,  and  did  not  understand.  To  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  ”  Christabel " 
was  ”  a  mixture  of  raving  and  drivel¬ 
ling,”  while  another  critic  declared  of 
this  noble  and  matchless  poem  that  ”  a 
more  senseless,  absurd,  and  stupid  com¬ 
position  had  scarcely  of  late  years  issued 
from  the  press.”  After  this  it  is  hardly 
surprising  to  And  that  when,  in  1807, 
two  volumes  of  Wordsworth’s  finest 
poetry  appeared,  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewer  had  nothing  better  to  say  of  the 
”  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,” 
than  that  it  was  ”  beyond  doubt  the 
most  illegible  and  unintelligible  part  of 
the  publication.” 

But  while  Lamb  was  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  merits  and  the  genius  of 
his  contemporaries,  it  was  after  all  the 
older  writers  that  were  the  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  affection  and  veneration.  In 


one  of  his  early  letters  to  Coleridge  he 
writes  with  manifest  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  feeling  :  ”  I  wish  you  would 
try  and  do  something  to  bring  our  elder 
bards  into  more  general  fame.  I  writhe 
with  indignation  when,  in  books  of  crit¬ 
icism,  where  commonplace  quotation 
is  heaped  upon  quotation,  I  find  no 
mention  of  such  men  as  Massinger  or 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  men  with 
whom  succeeding  dramatic  writers  (Ot¬ 
way  alone  excepted)  can  bear  no  man¬ 
ner  of  comparison.”  “  Among  all  your 
quaint  readings,”  he  asks  on  another 
occasion,  ”  did  you  ever  light  upon 
‘Walton's  Complete  Angler’?  It 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  innocence, 
purity,  and  simplicity  of  heart.  There 
are  many  choice  old  verses  interspersed 
in  it.  It  would  sweeten  a  man’s  temper 
at  any  time  to  read  it ;  it  would  Chris¬ 
tianize  every  discordant  angry  passion.” 
As  time  went  on  he  himself  was  destined 
to  reawaken  in  men's  minds  a  love  of 
our  ancient  literature,  but  the  process 
of  awakening  was  necessarily  slow.  ‘‘  I 
am  out  of  the  world  of  readers,”  he 
writes.  ”  I  hate  all  that  do  read,  for 
rhey  read  nothing  but  reviews  and  new 
books.  I  gather  myself  up  unto  the  old 
things.”  And  when  in  later  life  one  of 
his  sonnets,  which  was  cast  in  an  Eliz¬ 
abethan  mould,  was  rejected  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gem^  he  exclaimed,  ”  Damn 
the  age  !  I  will  write  for  antiquity.” 

The  same  feeling  that  drew  Lamb 
toward  our  older  writers  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  keen  enjoyment  that  he  never 
failed  to  derive  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  London  life.  ”  Streets, 
streets,  streets,”  he  writes,  ”  markets, 
theatres,  churches.  Covent  Gardens, 
shops  sparkling  with  pretty  faces  of  in¬ 
dustrious  milliners,  neat  seamstresses, 
ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  behind 
counters  lying,  authors  in  the  streets 
with  spectacles,  George  Dyers  (you  may 
know  them  by  their  gait),  lamps  lit  at 
night,  pastrycooks’  and  silversmiths’ 
shops,  beautiful  Quakers  of  Fenton ville, 
noise  of  coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic 
watchman  at  night,  with  bucks  reeling 
home  drunk  ;  if  you  happen  to  wake  at 
midnight  cries  of  ‘  Fire  !’  and  ‘  Stop 
thief  V  inns  of  court,  with  their  learned 
air,  and  halls  and  butteries  just  like 
Cambridge  colleges ;  old  bookstalls, 
‘  Jeremy  Taylors,’  *  Burtons  on  Mel- 
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ancholy,’  and  ‘  Religio  Medicis  ’  on 
every  stall.  These  are  thy  pleasures, 
0  London,  with  thy  many  sins.”  In 
comparison  with  the  delights  that  Lon¬ 
don  afforded,  the  pleasures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  to  him  dull  and  insipid,  while 
**  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky  (when  all 
was  said)  was  but  as  a  house  to  dwell 
in.”  I  might  with  very  little  difficulty 
go  on  to  illustrate,  by  repeated  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  letters,  the  various  phases 
and  incidents  of  Lamb’s  career,  but 
time  is  our  tale  should  here  have  end¬ 
ing,  and  enough  has  already  been  said 
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to  show  how  much  there  is  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence  to  excite  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  the  reader.  Taken  together 
with 'the ‘‘ Essays  of  Elia"  they  form 
a  charming  and  an  admirable  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  Of  many  other  men  we  may 
say  that  the  more  we  think  of  them  the 
less  we  think  of  them.  Of  Lamb,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be 
affirmed  that  the  more  we  know  him  the 
more,  in  spite  of  his  failings,  does  he 
awaken  in  our  breasts  feelings  of  admi¬ 
ration,  affection,  and  regard. — Gentle¬ 
man  s  Magazine. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  DEFICIENCY  IN  WOMEN. 
BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 


’  Many  years  ago  the  present  writer 
had  the  pleasant  fortune  of  spending  an 
entire  summer  afternoon  lying  upon  the 
sun- warm  bank  of  an  alpine  torrent  by 
the  edge  of  a  pine  wood,  while,  near  at 
hand,  two  young  girls  discoursed  at 
length  upon  the  triumphant  joys  of  soli¬ 
tude.  It  was  their  latest  discovery,  and 
one  which  filled  them  with  so  exultant  a 
consciousness  of  life  that  to  listen  to 
their  recollections  of  a  three  days’  walk¬ 
ing  tour  through  a  peaceful  Tyrolese 
forest  was  to  be  initiated  to  the  very 
stuff  and  flavor  of  adventure.  It  had  so 
chanced  some  weeks  previously  that 
these  two  damsels  sallied  forth  at  day¬ 
break  from  the  little  mountain  inn 
which  sheltered  the  morning  slumber  of 
their  respective  parents  and  guardians, 
proposing,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
ancient  local  guide,  to  climb  the  grassy 
shoulder  of  the  nearest  snow-capped 
hill,  and,  gaining  the  summit  of  an  easy 
pass,  to  breakfast  up  there  among  the 
tall  and  lonely  pines.  From  the  very 
start  some  tingling  suspicion  of  adven¬ 
ture  must  have  stirred  in  their  veins  ; 
for  although  they  had  only  bargained 
for  the  liberty  of  a  summer  day,  yet, 
before  leaving,  they  had  surreptitiously 
provided  themselves  with  a  knapsack. 
They  had  packed  it  in  common,  but, 
with  an  altogether  charming  feminine 
inconsequence,  neither  of  them  would  be 
the  first  to  allude  to  the  purpose  which 
its  presence  implied.  It  was  not  until 


the  day  was  well  past  the  climax  of 
noontide,  it  was  not  before  the  shadows 
began  to  lengthen,  and  the  guide  to 
knock  out  the  ashes  of  his  third  post¬ 
prandial  pipe,  that  the  bolder  of  these 
two  romantic  spirits  put  into  definite 
words  the  secret  plan  of  action  which  all 
day  long  had  made  music  in  their  inner¬ 
most  minds.  Taking  her  companion  by 
the  hand,  she  led  her  silently  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes!  verge  of  the  pine-clad  plateau, 
and  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the 
different  valleys.  They  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  On  one  hand  lay 
the  way  they  had  just  traversed  :  the 
steep,  warm,  grassy  alps  ;  the  clustering 
farms,  and,  far  below,  the  sharp  white 
spire  of  the  little  church,  looking  at  that 
distance  like  a  child’s  forgotten  toy  ; 
on  that  side  were  grouped  all  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  law  and  order  and  habitude  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  empty  pine- 
bordered  road  ran  swiftly  down  toward 
the  unexplored,  the  unknown,  and  the 
alluring.  Should  they  chance  it  ?  they 
asked  of  one  another,  and  they  looked 
hard  and  searchingly  each  into  the 
other’s  face.  It  was  a  breathless  mo¬ 
ment  ;  the  last  newest  variation  on  the 
ever-new  choice  of  Hercules ;  when 
even  Nature  seemed  to  turn  traitor  and 
accomplice ;  when  the  pines  hushed 
their  melancholy  organ  notes  to  the  finest 
murmur,  when  the  pale  brown  stream 
hurried  enticingly  on,  and  the  flowers 
opened  wide  their  eyes  by  the  roadside, 
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and  from  the  valley  beneath  there  blew 
a  wind  of  promise — a  breath  from  that 
enchanted  distance  where  lives  joy. 

And  of  course  they  took  their  chance 
of  it.  Despatching  their  ancient  con* 
ductor  back  to  the  village  which  they 
had  just  left  with  a  note  of  farewell — a 
note  of  victory,  couched  in  ambiguous 
terms  and  written  in  pencil  on  the  torn 
flap  of  an  envelope — they  turned  their 
backs  for  the  space  of  three  rich  August 
days  upon  the  accumulated  traditions 
and  conventions  and  restrictions  of  all 
their  past. 

Let  me  hasten  to  inform  the  reader 
that  the  adventures  with  which  they  met 
upon  the  way  were  of  that  mild  and 
tempered  variety  befitting  such  innocent 
explorers.  From  one  rough  little  inn  to 
another  they  wandered  gayly  on,  making 
*  friends  with  the  landlady,  exchanging 
local  information  with  the  host,  supping 
on  trout  after  long  miles  of  honest 
tramping,  and  even  (but  this  was  for  the 
glory  of  the  thing),  affecting  the  author¬ 
ity  of  connoisseurs  about  the  beer.  It 
was  chiefly  on  account  oLthis  same  glory 
in  emancipation  that,  on  the  second  day 
of  their  pilgrimage,  they  struck  up  a 
modest  pedestrian  acquaintance  with  a 
jovial  brother  tramp,  a  long-haired, 
green-coated  German  student,  who 
walked  stoutly  over  mountain  and  tor¬ 
rent,  his  Addle-case  slung  across  his 
back ;  a  musical  student  this,  who 
glowed  and  stammered  at  the  hint  of 
original  composition  ;  a  fellow  given  to 
swearing  great  oaths  by  the  names  of 
Wagner  and  Brahms,  and  to  shout  aloud 
in  honor  of  the  august  shade  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  while  crossing  solitary  pastures 
high  up  beneath  the  sky  and  stars. 

To  hear  these  girls  discourse  on  the 
theme  was,  as  I  said  before,  to  taste 
through  sympathy  the  very  essence  of 
bright,  quick-pulsed  adventure.  Yet, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  student,  I 
fancied  a  shade  of  restraint  and  caution, 
the  shade  of  the  prison-house,  darken¬ 
ing  over  their  recital.  It  might  have 
been  only  my  fancy,  yet  that  fiddling 
green-coated  Bursch  seemed  to  have 
brought  with  him  a  very  Highland  tail, 
or  following,  of  attendant  cares.  Wom¬ 
en,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  can 
never  begin  at  the  real  fresh  beginning 
of  human  acquaintance ;  they  cannot 
indulge  in  direct  experience,  but  are  for¬ 


ever  being  plucked  back  or  pushed  for¬ 
ward  in  obedience  to  well-known  code 
and  precedent.  On  these  two  girls,  as 
they  walked  along  that  solitary  wood¬ 
land  road,  the  awful  unblinking  eye  of 
Good  Society  peered  from  far  above  the 
whitest  peaks  of  snow.  Who  is  Who  ? 
and  What  is  What  ?  were  emblazoned, 
like  a  more  familiar  writing  upon  the 
wail,  on  the  face  of  each  towering  granite 
cliff  that  bordered  the  cheerful  common 
highway ;  until  the  very  fiddle-case, 
swinging  on  so  jauntily  before  them,  be¬ 
came  a  Pandora’s  box  of  small  alarmed 
scruples  and  impish  doubts.  So  that, 
out  of  all  their  adventure,  it  was  to  that 
first  rich  moment  of  decision  that  they 
looked  back  with  the  keenest  thiill  of 
satisfaction  ;  that  first  moment  when 
they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
common,  the  regulated,  the  accepted, 
and  found  themselves  alone ;  and  it  was 
in  the  effect  of  those  three  days  of  com¬ 
parative  solitude  upon  all  their  views  of 
life  that  the  present  writer  first  discov¬ 
ered  a  clew  to  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
deficiencies  in  the  character  of  women. 

For  it  is  curious  how  seldom  this  com¬ 
monest  experience  of  solitude  is  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  average  woman.  It  must 
have  struck  many  onlookers  as  a  singular 
and  significant  fact  how  complacently 
one  half — and  if  discouraged  statistics 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  larger  half— of  the 
human  race  accepts  a  condition  of  things 
which  reduces  the  chance  of  coherent 
thought  to  an  improbability.  It  has 
been  the  present  writer's  eminent  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
vast  number  of  women,  old  and  young. 
A  generous  majority  of  them  were  charm¬ 
ing,  as  he  gratefully  remembers,  and 
even  among  the  few  who  contrived  to 
elude  that  accommodating  epithet  there 
was  still  something  of  interest ;  at  the 
very  least,  there  were  strange  prejudices 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  hoary  maxims 
on  conduct  to  awaken  the  historical 
sense.  Yet  among  all  these  maids  and 
matrons,  among  all  these  infinite  results 
of  inflnitely  diverging  circumstance,  this 
wilderness  of  wills  and  desires,  of  hopes, 
habits,  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  am¬ 
bition,  it  would  be  an  easy,  if  an  in¬ 
vidious,  task  to  add  up  the  number  of 
these  feminine  minds  which  showed 
symptoms  of  a  capacity  for  sericus 
thinking.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
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that  it  has  become  a  banality  with  the 
petty  and  flippant  essayist  to  point  out 
the  bald  lack  of  originality  displayed  by 
woman  in  literature,  in  painting,  in 
music— in  all  the  large  free  spaces  of  the 
Arts. 

There  are,  indeed,  chivalric  spirits 
among  us  who  seek  refuge  in  another 
and  a  more  ponderous  commonplace, 
the  twin  of  the  commonplace  already 
mentioned,  and  which  consists  in  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  names  of  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand,  of  the  Bronte  sisters  and 
Rosa  Bonheur—  or  even  of  Sappho  and 
Mrs.  Hemans — and  so,  with  a  weapon 
like  the  archangel’s  sword,  a  thing  made 
up  of  stars  and  deadly  glancings,  crush¬ 
ing  the  doubter  to  his  mother  earth. 
Unfortunately  there  appear  to  be  two  dis¬ 
tinct  reasons  which  may  be  opposed  to 
such  a  form  of  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  rare  as  distinguishing  talent  (an 
absolutely  different  matter  from  natural 
cleverness)  may  be  among  men,  the 
proportion  is  still  infinitely  and  aston¬ 
ishingly  smaller  among  their  sisters.  So 
that  in  the  very  face  of  the  preceding 
galaxy  of  shining  names  the  honest  ob¬ 
server  can  but  remark  that  exceptions 
prove  nothing  beyond  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  They  prove  that  very  brill¬ 
iantly,  no  doubt ;  it  is  not  so  long  since 
we  were  all  taking  off  our  hats  to  Miss 
Ramsey,  and  there  is  another  name 
which,  for  justice’  sake,  it  might  be 
well  to  quote  ;  the  name  of  a  vigorous 
thinker,  of  so  serious,  laborious,  and 
admirable  a  mind  that  it  has  often  been 
a  subject  of  surprise  to  me  that  mote 
stress  is  not  laid  upon  the  work  and  the 
authority  of  Harriet  Martineau — yet  ex¬ 
ceptions  these  are,  notwithstanding. 
There  be  earthquakes  in  Italy,  but  for 
all  that  in  common  parlance  Mount 
Etna  does  not  count  in  our  estimate 
of  the  Italian  climate.  The  thinking 
woman,  when  you  have  found  her,  is 
not  indeed  altogether  unlike  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  her  effect  upon  the  stiffened 
crust  of  society.  But  even  among  the 
ladies  already  cited,  how  many  are  there 
who  can  make  authentic  claim  upon  the 
distinction  of  having  expressed  much 
original  thought  ? 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  dramatic  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  George  Sand,  at  her  best,  is 
ever  a  dreamer — a  dreamer  of  genius,  a 
frank  and  noble  idealist  as  much  as  you 


choose  ;  but  a  logician — never  !  Like 
Merlin  in  the  high  and  ancient  forest  of 
Brocilande,  she  lies  entranced,  remote 
from  the  vulgar  conclusions  and  traffic  of 
the  street,  while  before  her  closed 
prophetic  eyes  passes  the  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  gracious  and  beloved  figures — 
Valentine  and  Consuelo,  Jaques  and 
Edm6e,  or  that  adorable  **  petite  Marie,” 
bringing  with  her  all  the  perfumed  fresh¬ 
ness  of  a  night  in  spring.  It  is  a  world 
of  pure  art,  a  world  under  the  spell  of 
woven  paces  and  waving  hands ;  she 
was  protected  by  all  the  force  of  her 
own  genius,  and  yet  it  was  of  herself 
that  George  Sand  wrote  :  ‘‘  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  my  destiny,  it  is  the  en¬ 
mity  of  others,  which  have  made  me  a 
wanderer  and  an  artist.  What  I  wanted 
was  to  lead  a  human  life  ;  I  had  a 
heart,  it  has  been  torn  violently  from 
my  breast.  All  that  has  been  left  me  is 
a  head.”  Yes  ;  a  woman’s  head  forced 
to  think,  and  so  at  once  a  badge  of  su¬ 
periority  and  an  isolation  from  her  own 
sex.  Among  all  these  women,  George 
Eliot  is  probably  the  one  gifted  with  the 
most  masculine  grasp  of  mind  ; — but 
does  not  the  very  sex  of  that  epithet  beg 
all  the  question  ?  And  in  both  these 
cases,  observe  how  the  prejudices  of  a 
disregarded  society  erected  themselves 
like  barriers  between  each  of  these 
women  of  genius  and  her  more  gregari¬ 
ous  sisters.  That  loneliness  of  spirit 
which,  I  venture  to  affirm,  no  woman 
seeks  with  an  untroubled  heart,  was 
theirs  of  necessity  ;  but  in  the  number¬ 
less  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  too  feasi¬ 
ble  to  isolate  a  woman  without  for  that 
reason  leaving  her  to  a  rich  and  thought¬ 
ful  solitude.  As  out  of  the  fiddle-case 
before  mentioned,  so  now  out  of  her 
own  self-consciousness  there  will  spring 
forth  a  cloud  of  Mrs.  Grundy’s  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  each  with  some  petty  sug¬ 
gestion,  some  dominant  detail  of  mate¬ 
rial  life,  some  hint  of  personal  criticism 
or  reprobation,  with  which  to  distract 
and  break  up  the  mind.  It  is  not  only 
the  value  of  our  moral  judgments  which 
suffers  by  the  absence  of  privacy  and 
freedom  ;  it  is  the  quality  of  the  human 
mind  itself  which  degenerates  by  over¬ 
crowding.  And  this  is  inevitable. 

The  present  writer  found  himself,  not 
long  ago,  in  the  company  of  an  un¬ 
usually  clever  woman,  a  woman  of  the 
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world,  a  novelist,  too,  of  some  repute, 
and  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  futile  conclusion 
of  her  last  popular  tale.  **  I  would  have 
ended  it  in  such  and  such  a  way,"  the 
lady  in  question  remarked  regretfully. 
"  1  knew  it  was  better.  It  was  truer  to 
life.  It  was  the  real  note  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  ;  it  was  the  justifying  piece  of  art. 
But  I  did  not  do  it  because — ”  “  Be¬ 

cause  of  the  public?”  ”  Oh  no.  Be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  want  my  own  people 
and  the  people  I  meet  every  day  to  know 
how  much  I  know  about  such  questions. 
It  might  be  so  awkward  with  some  peo¬ 
ple,”  she  said.  And  with  such  a  strain 
of  self-consciousness  as  this  running 
through  the  minds  of  the  finest  tempered 
and  most  womanly  of  women,  we  are 
yet  naifs  enough  to  wonder  that  there 
should  be  no  distinctive  feminine  note 
in  our  diffuse  modern  literature  !  To 
the  writer  the  wonder  seems  to  lie  far 
over  on  the  other  side.  As  Doctor 
Johnson  said  of  the  performing  dogs, 
the  crown  of  marvel  consists  in  their 
doing  it  at  all.  And,  indeed,  consid¬ 
ered  in  cold  blood,  the  criticism  of  life 
(generally  published  in  three  volumes) 
of  some  sweet  and  gently  nurtured  girl 
of  one-and-twenty  is  a  problem  to  stag¬ 
ger  the  imagination  of  gods  and  men. 

Clever  women  are  clever  enough  to 
have  recognized  this  natural  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Hence  the  growing  band  of 
young  and  vigorous  advocates  of  the 
Higher  Education — ;^those  admirable  and 
audacious  young  neophytes  who  have 
not  feared  to  meddle  with  ”  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  or  algebra,  or  simony,  or  flux¬ 
ions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflammatory 
branches  of  learning.”  And  no  doubt 
there  are  optimists  among  us  who  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  average 
woman  shall  possess  a  body  of  opinions 
properly  thought  out  and  correlated 
with  social  facts  either  in  science  or 
politics  or  religion  ;  but  the  optimist  is 
nothing  if  not  a  prophet,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  the  present  now. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  mind  of  the 
average  woman  appears  to  be  absolutely 
deficient  in  the  power  of  coherent  im¬ 
personal  thought.  She  takes  no  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  abstract.  More  than  that, 
she  gazes  upon  it  with  a  natural  and  in¬ 
herited  suspicion,  guarding  the  frontiers 
of  her  own  mind  against  the  invasion  of 


unorthodox  proposition,  and  establish¬ 
ing  between  her  sheltered  and  measured 
existence  and  the  interests  of  this  great 
plain,  pushing,  suffering,  vital  world,  a 
system  of  sentry  boxes  and  quarantine, 
which  occupies  all  her  available  forces 
to  the  detriment  of  the  inner  country. 
As  in  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  her 
entire  army  barely  suffices  to  man  the 
outposts.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
it  is  not  the  quality  of  original  insight 
which  is  at  fault.  Originality  is  so  dan¬ 
gerous  and  so  heavenly  a  gift  that  one 
may  fairly  expect  it  most  among  women 
and  children.  What  they  lack  is  a  much 
soberer  and  sterner  virtue.  To  quote 
Schopenhauer  once  more  :  ”  The  love  or 
hatred  of  solitude  does  not  depend  on 
the  good  or  evil  disposition  of  the  heart, 
but  on  the  natural  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  mind.”  It  depends,  too,  upon 
discipline  of  the  intellect,  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  habit  of  standing  upon  one’s  own 
feet  ;  in  a  word,  on  a  liking  or  disliking 
for  artificial  support.  Mr.  Arnold  dwells 
somewhere,  with  all  the  potent  and 
mellowed  charm  of  his  eloquence,  upon 
the  irresistible  and  significant  instinct  in 
man  for  expansion  ;  but  when  the  phrase 
applies  to  woman  the  counteracting 
pressure  of  circumstance  becomes  pain¬ 
fully  evident. 

Let  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  material  conditions  of  those  multi¬ 
tudinous  and  hesitating  households  of 
mature  women  which  from  shore  to 
shore  bestrew  the  land.  Let  him  re¬ 
alize,  if  he  can,  the  lack  of  personal 
solitude  and  personal  freedom  which 
reigns  as  something  ”  nice  ”  in  those 
submissive  and  dormant  homes ;  let 
him  count  up  one  by  one  their  very 
reasonable  exigencies,  and  number  all 
their  timid  and  taxed  felicities  of  life. 
Then,  if  he  be  indeed  a  gentle  reader, 
we  would  fain  inquire  of  him  once  more 
what  provision  shall,  or  can,  be  made 
for  that  expansion  of  spirit  which  alone 
fills  and  enlarges  the  mental  life  ?  and 
shall  we  wonder  unkindly  if,  in  such  a 
milieu,  the  fatal  habit  of  girlhood  lingers 
long  and  late  ;  if  a  mirage  of  marriage 
dances  discreetly  to  perpetuity  before 
such  unstirred  beings,  preserved  in  an 
evergreen  babyhood  of  mind  to  the  very 
brink  of  resigned  old  age  and  a  Bath 
chair  ? 

But  over  these  mild  virgin  martyrs  of 
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a  selfish  civilization  it  is  not  the  writer’s 
melancholy  purpose  to  linger  now. 
These  are  women  who,  as  a  rule,  belong 
to  the  more  comfortable  classes  ;  they 
have  leisure  ;  they  are  provided  for  as 
regards  material  circumstance ;  to  a 
woman  they  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and,  as  a  class,  they  do  read 
enormously.  It  is  easy  to  recall  at  this 
present  moment  a  score  of  such  house¬ 
holds,  whither  each  new  volume  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  biography,  of  fresh  scientific  re¬ 
search,  gravitates  from  the  circulating 
library  shelves  with  the  speed  and  the 
inevitableness  of  matter  sinking  into  a 
vacuum.  And  what  is  the  net  result  ? 
There  are  receptive  and  bottomless 
minds  which  all  the  books  in  the  British 
Museum  could  not  provoke  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  protest  that  my  brain  reels 
when  I  think  -  upon  the  number  of 
scholars  and  poets,  of  historians  and 
dramatists,  ground  up  to  furnish  these 
fair  ogresses’  daily  bread.  In  an  un¬ 
finished  country  like  America,  where  the 
women  largely  represent  the  leisurely 
class  of  the  population,  the  same  lack 
of  result  to  so  much  study  is  even  more 
clearly  marked,  is  more  striking,  and 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Where 
so  much  fuel  is  taken  in  and  so  little 
heat  given  out,  the  discrepancy  leaps  to 
men’s  eyes,  raising  inevitable  doubts 
about  the  quality  of  the  inner  machinery. 

As  your  be-petticoated  and  be  cor¬ 
seted  girl  will  play  you  a  match  at  ten¬ 
nis  in  a  costume  which  would  cripple 
the  muscles  of  an  athlete,  so,  no  doubt, 
before  this,  the  feminine  powers  of 
reason  have  triumphantly  asserted  them¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time  over  the  bond¬ 
ages  of  custom  and  the  influences  of  a 
crumbled-up  life,  a  life  with  a  thousand 
claims  and  no  one  all-important  purpose 
or  interest.  But  the  case  is  rare.  It 
savors  of  the  tour  de  force,  and  scarcely 
affects  the  great  mass  of  complacent  and 
gregarious  womankind,  the  multitude 
which  regulates  feminine  opinion,  and 
considers  this  various  universe,  with  all 
its  mighty  show  of  life  and  death,  of 
grief  and  joy,  its  powers  of  invitation 
and  temptation  and  baffling  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  background  to  decorous 
deeds  and  an  opportunity  for  precise 
limitation. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  Chi 
pensa  s’  itwecchia  (“  Who  thinks,  grows 


old  by  it”),  and  the  conclusion  would 
seem  to  suit  a  sympathetic  and  passion¬ 
ate  and  irresponsibly  minded  people. 
To  love  and  to  be  loved — ”  to  be  sub¬ 
missive,  charming — a  rest  and  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  having  the  gift  of  beauty  and  tran¬ 
quilly  happy  in  its  display,”  is  not  in¬ 
deed  an  unheroic  choice  for  woman. 
But  when,  as  in  our  own  foggy  and  rest¬ 
less  England,  the  choice  lies  farther 
afield,  and  a  cry  of  lamentation  has 
risen  in  the  land  ;  when  from  almost 
every  middle-class  household  hands,  as 
of  prisoners,  are  stretched  out  and  deli¬ 
cate  voices  clamor  ;  when  every  picture- 
show,  every  newspaper,  every  magazine, 
and  alas  !  more  than  one  lecturer’s  plat¬ 
form,  bears  w’itness  to  the  infinite  in¬ 
dustry,  the  deep-seated  discontent,  and 
spasmodic  ambition  of  so  many  of  our 
sisters,  the  time  has  surely  come  to 
meet  their  impassioned  appeals  for  rec¬ 
ognition,  for  criticism,  even  for  notice, 
with  an  honest  estimate  of  their  chances 
and  their  disability. 

In  the  present  writer’s  eyes  that  dis¬ 
ability  consists  almost  entirely  in  the 
feminine  incapacity  or  radical  disin¬ 
clination  (the  word  matters  little)  for 
serious,  concentrated,  and  continued 
thought.  And  this  again  derives  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  crowded  life, 
the  gregarious  habits,  the  sheep-like  fol¬ 
lowing  and  hailing  of  educated  women. 
Whether  it  is  imposed  upon  them  or  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them,  the  result,  so  far  as  art 
and  morals  are  concerned,  remains  the 
same.  There  is  scarcely,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  one  man  in  a  thousand  who,  at 
some  time  in  his  life,  has  not  felt  and 
indulged  the  impulse  to  step  out  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  familiars  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  envisage  his  own 
nature  stripped  of  its  forms  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  not  a  man,  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  has  searched  for  and  found 
himself — has  hewn  out  his  own  convic¬ 
tions,  and  wrestled  like  Jacob  through 
the  long  nights  of  his  youth  with  the 
stern-browed  angel  of  some  revelation. 
And  all  this  implies  voluntary  solitude  :  it 
implies  an  impassioned  interest  in  the 
impersonal,  and  a  continuous  habit  of 
the  mind.  And  are  such  things,  then, 
finally  denied  to  t’ne  larger  half  of  our 
adult  population  ? 

To  the  writer  the  question  is  shorn  of 
much  of  its  harsher  significance  by  the 
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fact  that,  to  him,  to  use  an  arbitrary 
simile,  woman  has  always  played  the 
part  of  the  sky  in  the  world’s  fair  land¬ 
scape  ;  like  the  sky,  uplifted,  remote, 
and  changing,  obscured  by  a  hundred  in¬ 
explicable  clouds,  and  brightened  by 
strange,  long,  shining  radiances,  of 
which  no  man  yet  has  caught  the  inner¬ 
most  meaning.  He  has  been  content  to 
consider  her  hitherto  as  a  thing  apart — 
an  expression  of  interest,  of  goodness, 
and  of  loveliness,  but  not,  as  he  admits, 
as  a  dusty  fellow  worker. 

To  that  last  new  and  formidable  per¬ 
sonage  he  would  humbly  address  a  few 
concluding  words.  As  briefly  thus  :  To 
attempt  Art,  to  undertake  to  give  any 
expression  of  life  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
In  the  more  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
woman's  wit,  her  variety,  her  quick 
curiosity  and  power  of  assimilation,  may 
easily  mark  the  absence  of  a  more  sus¬ 
tained  reflection.  And  it  is  not  the 
man  who  suffers  by  this  loose-fibred 
habit  of  the  feminine  mind.  There  is 
mystery  enough  and  delight  in  the 
nature  of  the  simplest-tempered  woman 


to  content  your  most  exacting  sage.  No 
doubt  there  were  moments  when  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  held  his  breath  in  marvel 
over  plain  Anne  Hathaway.  But  Art  is 
more  exacting  than  mere  life.  Adapta¬ 
bility  of  mind,  suppleness  of  emotion, 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  what  is  best 
in  the  work  of  others,  even  talent,  are 
not  enough  in  themselves  to  shatter  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  defines  as  “  the  candied 
agglomeration  of  thoughts  and  habits 
foreign  to  the  true  life,  brittle,  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  icy,  which  can  neither  bend 
nor  grow,  but  must  be  crushed  or 
broken  to  bits  if  it  stand  in  our  way.” 
Without  serious  thought  behind  it — a 
serious  habit  of  thought — talent,  of 
which  the  world  is  full,  lowers  to  the 
merest  monkey  trick  of  the  imagination  ; 
a  thing  pliable  to  fashion,  at  once  reign¬ 
ing  over  and  dependent  upon  the  idlest 
whims  of  the  day.  And  Thought,  I 
would  remind  our  sisters,  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  child  of  Solitude.  What  the  crowd 
gives  is,  at  its  best,  but  an  average  good¬ 
ness.  “  Alone  spring  the  great  streams.’  ’ 
—  Universal  Review. 
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.4s  I  sauntered  to-day  down  the  Rue 
dTsly,  on  evolutionary  thoughts  intent, 
I  met  a  caravan  of  camels,  in  loog  single 
file,  coming  in  from  the  desert  with  their 
bales  of  merchandise.  Poor  weary  crea¬ 
tures  they  looked,  in  all  conscience, 
their  humps  shrunken  to  mere  bags  of 
loose  skin,  and  their  patient  faces  bear¬ 
ing  all  too  openly  the  marks  of  their  long 
and  toilsome  journey  across  the  hill 
country.  At  their  head  stalked  a  lordly 
Arab  in  a  dirty  white  burnose  ;  drivers 
and  attendants  of  lesser  station  followed 
in  the  rear  with  a  tread  as  stately  and 
solemn  as  the  camels’  own.  For  de¬ 
jected  and  footsore  though  they  all  were, 
men  and  beasts  had  alike  even  so  the 
free  and  firm  step  of  the  open  desert. 
Little  Moorish  children  from  the  dark 
shops  ensconced  in  the  wall  ran  out 
with  childish  delight  and  clapping  of 
hands  to  see  them  pass  ;  women  with 
their  faces  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  turned 


timidly  to  give  them  a  casual  glance  ; 
and  even  old  Hamid  Abd-er-Rahman 
himself,  sitting  cross-legged  on  his  bench 
before  his  cup  of  coffee  in  the  open 
bazar,  deigned  to  remove  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  one  moment  and  remark  to 
Omar  on  the  divan  beside  him  that 
prime  dates  were  coming  in  from  the 
oases  very  well  this  season. 

As  for  me,  standing  there  in  my  alien 
garb,  I  rejoiced  in  soul  that  I  had  seen 
a  caravan,  and  could  forthwith  begin 
philosophizing  on  camels.  “  I  could 
have  played  on  any  timbrel,”  says  the 
poet  at  the  Zoo,  ”  For  joy  that  I  had 
seen  a  whimbrel.’’  And  I  could  have 
burst  prosaic  trammels,  for  joy  that  I 
had  seen  those  camels.  Everybody 
knows,  of  course,  the  famous  story  of 
the  German  student  who  evolved  the 
camel  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 
Now,  that  mode  of  evolving  a  species  I 
hold  to  be  illegitimate ;  you  should 
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always  draw  your  animal  from  the  life, 
even  though,  like  the  Frenchman  in  the 
same  old  apologue,  you  only  go  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  for  the  model  on 
which  you  base  your  rhapsodical  por¬ 
trait.  But  when  a  man  has  actually 
been  to  Africa  itself,  and  seen  a  caravan 
in  all  its  glory,  headed  by  a  real  live 
Arab  in  a  burnose  of  the  dirtiest,  fresh 
from  the  sands  and  siroccos  of  the  desert 
— who,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  not  he, 
is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  about 
camels  ?  For  here  I  am,  on  the  borders 
of  the  deseit,  upon  whose  flats  I  can 
look  down  (at  a  safe  distance)  from 
yonder  mountain  heights  ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  of  “  adaptation  to  the 
environment,”  the  camel  has  indeed 
adapted  himself  wholly  and  solely  to  the 
conditions  of  Sahara. 

Deserts,  in  fact,  are  exacting  in  the 
matter  of  adaptation  ;  you  must  obey 
them  or  die.  No  other  environment  (not 
even  perhaps  the  Arctic  snows)  de¬ 
mands  so  much  in  the  way  of  adaptive¬ 
ness  from  all  that  live  in  it.  The  plants 
are  every  one  of  them  saline  and  alka¬ 
line  ;  they  must  content  themselves 
with  sand  instead  of  soil,  and  with 
brackish  pools  instead  of  fresh  water. 
The  animals  are  all  peculiar  to  their 
habitat ;  bird  and  insect  must  assume 
alike  the  uniform  gray  sabelline  tint  of 
external  nature  everywhere  around  them. 
Only  two  higher  types  subsist  at  all 
among  those  great  sand- wastes — two 
types  specially  hlted  for  their  own  ex¬ 
ceptional  mode  of  life,  one  plant,  and 
one  animal — the  date-palm  and  the 
camel.  They  make  Sahara.  Nobody 
ever  saw  a  picture  of  the  desert  without 
a  date-palm  and  a  camel  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Those  two  inseparable  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Africa  of  our  fancy  shall 
not  be  parted  even  in  this  sober  bio¬ 
logical  sketch.  Nature,  indeed,  has 
joined  them  together,  and  science  shall 
not  be  permitted  here  to  put  them 
asunder. 

And  yet,  though  the  camel  as  we 
know  him  is  peculiarly  Saharan,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  great  African,  Indian,  and 
Bictrian  deserts,  it  is  not  to  the  old 
world  that  we  must  look  at  all  if  we  wish 
to  evolve  the  camel  historically,  rather 
than  to  develop  him  by  d  priori  process 
from  the  depths  of  our  own  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  is  America  that  gives  us 


geologically  the  earliest  evidence  of  the 
camel’s  ancestors  ;  and  it  is  America 
that  still  contains  the  greater  number  of 
species  of  the  camel  family,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the  guan- 
aco,  and  their  allies.  Professor  Cope 
has  drawn  up  the  pedigree  of  the  race 
for  us  in  full  detail.  The  Asiatic  and 
African  camels,  in  fact,  are  mere  sur¬ 
viving  Oriental  members  of  a  family 
American  in  origin  and  history,  but 
stranded,  as  it  were,  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  old  world,  where  they  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  competition  of  newer  and 
higher  types  in  virtue  of  their  special 
minor  adaptations  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  strange  habitat. 
Having  early  fitted  themselves  in  certain 
outer  points  to  desert  conditions,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  outlive  all  their 
younger  and  more  highly  developed 
competitors  solely  in  virtue  of  their 
singular  combination  of  desert-resisting 
qualities. 

Now,  it  must  at  once  strike  every¬ 
body  as  a  curious  circumstance  in  the 
geography  of  animals  that  the  existing 
cameloids  should  be  so  strangely  distrib¬ 
uted — one  group  of  them  in  the  desert 
region  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  other 
group  away  across  the  world  among  the 
snowy  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
so  quaint  a  freak  of  distribution  ?  Why 
should  the  two  surviving  cameloid 
tribes  be  thus  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  half  the  earth’s  surface,  and  by 
many  deep  seas  and  shadowy  mountains 
— one  in  the  old  world  and  one  in  the 
new  ;  one  in  the  deseit  and  one  in  the 
uplands ;  one  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  one  in  the  southern  ?  Clearly, 
the  answer,  suggested  alike  by  geologi¬ 
cal  facts  and  by  analogies  elsewhere,  is 
simply  this  :  we  have  here,  as  it  were, 
two  little  surviving  biological  islands, 
colonies  of  an  ancient  race  which  once 
covered  both  worlds  alike  with  its  nu¬ 
merous  members.  Time  was  when  the 
camels  or  their  allies  were  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  distribution.  They  ranged,  no 
doubt,  the  eocene  plains  of  all  the  great 
continents.  But  they  are  an  ancient 
and  in  many  respects  an  undeveloped 
ungulate  form,  which  has  become  ex¬ 
tinct  elsewhere  in  the  intermediate  re¬ 
gions  through  the  fierce  competition  of 
the  higher  ruminants,  and  has  lingered 
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on  only  under  special  circumstances  in 
two  remote  corners  of  the  world — in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru. 

The  llamas  and  alpacas,  as  the  lower 
and  less  specialized  type  of  the  two,  ex¬ 
plain  best  the  true  systematic  position 
of  the  family.  For  South  America,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  in  many  respects  a 
very  antique  biological  province.  Less 
ancient  in  its  life-forms  than  Australia, 
that  world  of  living  mesozoic  fossils,  it 
yet  retains  in  many  places  the  scattered 
remnants  of  its  extremely  old-fashioned 
fauna.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  circumpolar  continent — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America — was 
once  for  many  ages  continuous,  while 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  South 
American  peninsula  formed  separate 
islands  in  a  wide  and  winding  southern 
sea.  Hence  the  higher  life-forms  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  in  the  broad  and  varied 
northern  land-mass,  while  more  anti¬ 
quated  types  continued  to  live  on,  un¬ 
influenced  by  their  competition,  in  the 
three  isolated  southern  provinces.  Of 
these  three,  Australia  alone  still  remains 
a  great  island  ;  but  South  Africa  has 
been  joined  to  the  Mediterranean  world 
by  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  Saharan 
area ;  while  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
still  later  in  date,  apparently,  has  formed 
a  great  natural  bridge  by  which  some  of 
the  North  American  land-animals  have 
been  able  to  invade  the  comparatively 
unpeopled  tropical  realms  of  the  low 
southern  species.  In  both  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  low  local  types  still 
hold  out  in  extreme  recesses  or  under 
special  climatic  and  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  thus  the  llama  and  alpaca 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time  intact 
in  the  narrow  belt  of  temperate  slope 
between  the  snow-clad  Andes  and  the 
Pacific  shore. 

I  have  said  that  the  cameloids  are  a 
very  ancient  type  of  ruminants  indeed  : 
their  skeleton  abundantly  proves  this 
fact  :  but  I  will  not  dwell  at  length  upon 
such  dry  points  of  anatomical  detail, 
because  I  fancy  I  have  noticed  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  that  the  general  public 
does  not  wildly  interest  itself  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  carpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 
It  is  not  frantically  enthusiastic  about 
distinctions  of  odd-toed  nr  even-toed 
ungulates.  What  most  of  us  really 


want  to  know,  and  what  the  compar¬ 
ative  anatomists  as  a  body  still  studi¬ 
ously  neglect  to  tell  us  in  plain  language, 
is  how  each  animal  came  to  obtain,  not 
its  bones  which  we  don't  see,  but  its 
distinctive  external  shape  and  character¬ 
istics —  its  horns,  its  tusks,  its  hump,  or 
its  antlers.  We  would  rather  learn  a 
few  simple  facts  about  the  evolution  of 
the  elephant’s  trunk  or  the  peacock’s 
tail  than  a  whole  volume  of  learned 
memoirs  on  the  cervical  vertebrae  and 
the  carinate  sternum.  Those  things 
are  doubtless  very  convincing  in  their 
own  way,  but  they  are  not  of  a  sort  to 
rouse  our  profound  personal  attention. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  visible 
points  about  the  camel-kind  which 
clearly  mark  their  true  position  as  very 
early  ruminants  indeed,  and  which  can 
yet  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  surface  loving,  non-anatomical 
intelligence.  One  is,  that  the  camels  as 
a  group  antedate  the  development  of 
horns  or  antlers  :  the  other  is  that  they 
still  possess  in  full,  like  other  animals, 
those  canine  and  incisor  teeth  which  are 
partly  obsolete,  partly  altered  in  shape, 
in  all  the  higher  and  later  ruminants. 
Each  of  these  peculiarities  has  a  meaning 
of  its  own,  and  points  back  to  certain 
interesting  episodes  in  the  development 
of  the  great  ruminant  order. 

The  vast  mass  of  ruminants  generally 
at  the  present  day  pmssess  some  form  or 
other  of  horns  or  their  equivalents.  In 
the  giraffe,  which  in  a  few  points 
(mostly  delusive)  approaches  the  camels, 
the  horns  are  merely  blunt  protuber¬ 
ances  of  bone,  persistent  through  life, 
and  covered  with  a  continuous  hairy 
skin.  They  show  us  the  lowest  surviv¬ 
ing  stage  in  the  evolution  of  frontal 
weapons.  In  the  deer  tribe,  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  under  much  the  same  form, 
as  little  knobs  or  bosses  of  bone  on  the 
forehead,  underlying  a  fold  of  skin  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  the  velvet  :  but  when 
the  horns  are  fully  grown,  the  velvet  is 
rubbed  off,  and  the  bone  alone  shows 
its  naked  material  as  the  branching 
antlers  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar 
in  the  Scotch  red  deer.  Horns  of  this 
type  are  shed  annually,  and  reproduced 
in  more  and  more  complex  forms  (rep¬ 
resenting  successive  ancestral  stages) 
with  each  renewal.  Finally,  in  the 
great  central  group  of  the  ruminants. 
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represented  in  our  day  by  the  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes,  the  bony 
core  or  heart  of  the  horn  is  protected 
by  a  sheath  of  agglutinated  hair,  which 
continues  to  increase  by  layers  during 
life.  This  last  form  of  horn  is  never 
shed,  but  persists  through  the  whole  of 
the  animal’s  existence. 

Historically,  we  know  that  the  earliest 
ruminants,  whose  remains  are  preserved 
for  us  in  tertiary  strata,  were  quite 
hornless  ;  and  the  gradual  evolution  of 
horns  and  antlers,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex,  has  been  traced  out 
in  full  through  successive  geological  ages 
by  Gaudry,  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  other 
biologists.  We  can  follow  in  detail  the 
origin  and  rise  of  each  tine  and  spike 
from  the  mere  boss  or  knob  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  ancestral  form  to  the  branch¬ 
ing  horns  of  the  reindeer,  the  wapiti, 
and  the  Irish  elk.  The  camel,  there¬ 
fore,  in  its  lack  of  horns,  represents  for 
us  an  early  undeveloped  stage  of  the 
ruminant  type,  when  the  ruminants  had 
as  yet  only  just  diverged  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ancestors  of  the  horses  and  pigs. 
Darwin  has  shown  that  horns  and  other 
familiar  offensive  weapons  (especially 
when  peculiar  to  the  males  alone,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  antlers  of  stags)  have 
been  developed  in  the  struggle  for 
mates,  and  are  a  necessary  result  of 
sexual  selection.  But  all  such  orna¬ 
ments  belong  to  the  higher  and  later 
stages  of  animal  life,  and  are  wholly 
wanting  in  the  unarmed,  undecoratcd, 
ugly  camel.  He  is  in  fact  a  ruminant 
on  which  the  higher  types  of  selection 
have  been  little  exercised,  though,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  his  special  adap¬ 
tations  for  a  desert  life  have  been  carried 
very  far  in  particular  directions,  and  so 
have  enabled  him  to  hold  out  bravely 
in  his  own  narrow  and  restricted  field 
against  all  more  advanced  and  more 
highly  specialized  animals. 

The  teeth  of  the  camels  and  of  their 
allies  the  llamas  tell  the  same  tale  in  a 
somewhat  different  fashion.  In  all  the 
higher  ruminants — giraffes,  deer,  oxen, 
antelopes,  and  goats  alike— the  weapons 
of  offence  are  the  horns  or  antlers,  and 
the  teeth  have  almost  or  entirely  ceased 
to  be  used  in  fighting.  They  have  also 
undergone  certain  profound  modifica¬ 
tions  of  shape  and  arrangement  (inter¬ 
esting  only  to  the  technical  anatomists). 


which  fit  them  for  cropping  grass  or 
other  low  herbage,  but  get  rid  to  a  great 
extent  of  their  tearing  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  one  other  group  of 
ruminants  besides  the  camels  which  is 
destitute  of  horns — the  little  group  of 
musk-deer — and  in  these  pretty  small 
creatures  the  canine  teeth  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  into  long  protruding  tusks, 
which  thus  take  the  place  of  horns  as 
offensive  weapons,  and  are  used  by  the 
males  in  their  single  combats  for  the 
possession  of  their  mates.  But  in  the 
camels  and  llamas,  no  sprecial  fighting 
weapon  of  any  sort  exists.  W'^hen  camels 
fight  at  all,  which  is  very  rarely,  they 
fight  merely  by  simple  biting.  They  re¬ 
main  in  this  respect  on  the  lowest  mam¬ 
malian  level.  Their  teeth  approximate 
rather  to  the  type  which  occurs  in  horses 
and  some  other  outl>ing  ungulate  groups 
than  to  the  type  which  occurs  in  the 
true  ruminants.  They  have  always 
canines  in  both  jaws  ;  but  these  canines 
are  not  lengthened  out  into  regular  tusks, 
nor  do  they  serve  to  any  noticeable  ex¬ 
tent  as  weapons  of  warfare.  In  short, 
the  camels  by  many  points  of  their 
structure  point  back  to  a  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  ruminants  had  not 
diverged  at  all  widely  from  the  ancestors 
of  the  horse,  the  pig,  or  the  hippopota¬ 
mus,  and  they  still  retain  in  many  partic¬ 
ulars  the  early  **  generalized,”  or  rather 
unspecialized,  type  of  the  common  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  entire  group. 

The  llamas  and  alpacas  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  best  living  representatives 
of  the  camel  tribe  in  its  primitive  state, 
before  it  had  begun  specially  to  assume 
its  camel  stage.  They  do  not  possess 
the  adaptive  peculiarities  which  fit  the 
camel  for  its  desert  existence  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  they  exhibit  to  the  full 
that  awkward,  ungainly,  misshapen 
type  which  so  often  betrays  nature's 
first  rough  draft  of  an  evolving  order. 
They  are  as  it  were  the  sketchy  outline 
only  of  the  perfected  ruminants.  Com¬ 
pare  for  a  moment  the  ugly,  shambling, 
ungraceful  alpaca  with  the  red  deer,  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  open  Scotch  moorland  ; 
the  gazelle,  springing  lightly  along  the 
Syrian  plains  ;  the  antelope,  careering 
across  the  South  African  veldt  ;  or  the 
chamois,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag 
among  the  frozen  .Alps,  and  you  will  see 
at  once  what  is  meant  by  the  difference 
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between  a  specialiied  and  a  generalized 
type — the  difference  between  nature’s 
early  attempts  in  a  given  line,  and  her 
fully  evolved  and  carefully  moulded 
final  product. 

The  antelopes  and  deer,  with  their 
various  allies,  such  as  the  gnu,  the 
eland,  the  ibex,  the  buffalo,  the  bison, 
the  sheep,  the  big-horn,  and  the  musk¬ 
ox.  represent  for  us  the  developed  rumi¬ 
nant  types,  produced  by  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  great 
continents.  Their  fleetness  of  foot, 
their  exquisite  horns,  their  agility,  their 
grace  of  movement,  ail  depend  upon 
the  existence  in  their  native  countries  of 
highly  evolved  beasts  of  prey,  from 
whose  fierce  attacks  they  have  had  to 
save  themselves  by  speed  and  acuteness. 
T'o  the  same  cause  they  owe  also  the 
keenness  of  their  senses,  the  slimness  of 
their  legs,  and  to  some  extent  also  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  their  entire 
bodies.  The  smaller  kinds,  like  the 
gazelles,  are  remaikable  for  their  vigi¬ 
lance,  their  timidity,  and  their  alertness, 
the  hereditary  result  of  ages  spent  in 
avoiding  the  attacks  of  predatory  ene¬ 
mies.  Natural  selection,  in  short,  has 
given  to  the  advanced  ruminants  gener¬ 
ally  their  distinctive  rapidity,  lightness, 
and  beauty  of  shape.  To  sexual  selec¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  they  owe  their 
twisted  horns  or  branching  antlers,  their 
dappled  coats  and  exquisite  markings, 
their  ornamental  manes  and  their  proud 
and  stately  gait  and  carriage.  All  these 
points  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  clumsy 
llama  and  alpaca  group.  Stranded 
remnants,  as  it  were,  of  the  eocene 
world,  those  antique  creatures  linger  on 
among  their  mountain  valleys,  a  per¬ 
petual  milestone  by  whose  indications 
we  may  mark  the  progress  since  effected, 
under  stress  of  selective  agencies,  in  the 
main  advancing  body  of  the  higher 
ruminants. 

On  such  a  simple  original  type,  de¬ 
fenceless  and  ungainly,  the  camel  is  a 
specialized  and  adapted  desert  variation. 
The  undeveloped  llamas  have  rro  humps, 
and  they  have  their  two  toes  quite  sep¬ 
arated  in  a  certain  awkward,  ungraceful, 
splay-footed  fashion.  In  the  true  cam¬ 
els,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  toes  are 
united  below  by  a  kind  of  horny  sole, 
almost  to  their  points,  which  terminate 
in  a  couple  of  small  hoofs,  and  beneath 
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the  foot  there  is  a  soft  cushion,  by  which 
the  instep  bears  upon  the  sandy  soil 
over  whose  expanses  the  cieature  is 
adapted  to  move.  This  padded  sole  is 
to  the  camel  what  the  solid  hoof  is  to 
the  horse,  it  fits  him  exactly  for  the  sort 
of  ground  over  which  his  ancestors  have 
stalked  and  shambled  for  countless  gen¬ 
erations.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  similarities  and  differences  which 
natural  selection  has  brought  about  in 
the  case  of  these  two  chief  human  beasts 
of  burden. 

In  both  the  foot  has  become  adapted 
for  scouring  the  open  plain  only  ;  firm¬ 
ness  and  sureness  of  tread  have  been  the 
sole  qualities  that  really  told,  and  hence 
in  both,  the  toes,  as  such,  have  become 
practically  extinct,  and  in  their  place 
one  gets  at  last  a  single  united  broad- 
based  foot,  such  as  gives  the  animal  the 
most  secure  foundation  for  his  heavy 
body  upon  the  level  ground. 

Compare  for  a  moment  these  two 
types  of  practically  toeless  foot  with  the 
grasping  hand  of  the  forestine  monkeys, 
the  sharp  claws  of  the  tree-haunting 
squirrels,  the  light  paw  of  the  leaping 
hare,  or  even  the  slender  and  delicate 
ungulate  feet  of  the  gazelles  and  the 
chamois,  and  you  will  see  how  wholly 
they  have  been  specialized  for  their 
work  as  trotters  only.  In  the  rumi¬ 
nants  generally,  as  in  all  the  great  divi¬ 
sion  of  hoofed  mammals,  the  extremities 
are  calculated  for  support  alone  ;  but  in 
the  horse  and  in  the  camel,  this  restric¬ 
tion  of  function  reaches  its  highest  prac¬ 
tical  point,  and  the  feet  and  legs  exist 
merely  as  adequate  and  extremely  stable 
props  for  the  heavy  framework.  In  the 
horse,  the  solid  hoof  remains  as  the  sole 
surviving  toe  out  of  the  original  five  pos¬ 
sessed  by  his  primitive  ancestors  in  the 
American  eocene  (though  the  ”  splint 
bones,”  well  known  to  the  veterinaries, 
ate  the  last  functionless  relics  of  two 
other  toes);  in  the  camel  the  same  re¬ 
sult  is  practically  attained  by  the  union 
of  the  two  toes  which  it  still  possesses 
through  the  medium  of  a  single  horny 
sole,  as  well  as  by  throwing  the  main 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  padded  cush¬ 
ion  underneath  the  instep. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  horse, 
adapted  as  he  is  by  nature  for  scouring 
open  grassy  plains  or  hillsides,  natural 
selection  has  favored  the  development 
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of  a  particularly  hard  and  solid  hoof, 
whose  native  qualities  man  still  fuither 
exaggerates  by  shoeing  him  with  a’ 
clanking  ring  of  iron  ;  while  in  the  cam¬ 
el,  the  direct  product  of  desert  condi¬ 
tions,  a  singular  softness  and  pliability 
of  foot  has  rather  been  encouraged  by 
the  soft  and  shifting  nature  of  Saharan 
or  Bactrian  sands.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
found  practically  that  the  horse  and  the 
camel  are  in  any  given  country  mutually 
exclusive  ;  where  the  one  thrives  the 
other  languishes.  Here,  in  northern 
Africa,  outside  the  Atlas,  camels  cannot 
be  profitably  employed  as  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  :  the  few  that  come  here  in  caravans 
from  the  desert  arrive  with  a  weary, 
footsore,  dejected  look,  tired  of  tramp¬ 
ing  with  their  soft-padded  feet  over  the 
hard  and  smooth  macadamized  roads 
which  the  French  engineers  have  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  narrow  paved  Moorish 
packways,  where  mules  and  Arabs  once 
transacted  in  their  slow  and  lumbering 
fashion  all  the  business  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  But  beyond  the  shallow  belt 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the 
horse  is  of  no  avail  :  his  hard  and  un¬ 
yielding  hoof  sinks  deep  into  the  shift¬ 
ing  sand  of  the  desert,  and  he  struggles 
and  shuffles  in  helpless  despair  where 
the  light  dromedary,  with  his  loose 
shambling  gait,  his  long  trot,  and  his 
padded  sole,  fitting  itself  accurately  to 
the  sand  beneath,  accomplishes  with 
ease  his  hundred 'miles  a  day  for  a  week 
together.  On  hills  or  rocks  the  camel 
is  nowhere,  on  open  sandy  plains  he  can 
hold  his  own  against  all  comers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  indeed,  how 
much  alike  in  many  adaptive  particulars, 
but  especially  in  their  awkward  gait, 
their  tall  necks,  their  long  shambling 
swing,  and  the  powerful  flanks  which 
bring  it  about,  are  the  three  chief  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  desert  or  its  outskirts — ihe 
camel,  the  giraffe,  and  the  African 
ostrich.  In  the  last-named  case,  the 
likeness  is  all  the  more  curious  and 
striking  because  one  would  almost  have 
said  beforehand  that  to  adapt  a  bird  and 
a  ruminant  mammal  to  the  same  environ¬ 
ment,  and  to  turn  them  out  at  last  with 
many  striking  external  resemblances  of 
shape  and  gait,  would  be  simply  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  yet  nature  has  accomplished 
this  strange  feat  so  perfectly  that  Lin¬ 
naeus,  struck  by  the  singular  analogy 


between  the  two  creatures,  gave  the 
ostrich  the  scientific  name,  which  it  still 
bears,  of  Struthio  camelus.  Even  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  toes  to 
two,  and  their  provision  with  a  soft  pad 
underneath,  have  been  accurately  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  great  bird.  As  to  the 
giraffe,  its  old  name  of  camelopard  suffi¬ 
ciently  attests  the  popular  appreciation 
of  its  outer  similitude  to  the  ship  of  the 
desert.  The  fact  is,  no  large  animal 
can  be  properly  adapted  for  Saharan 
conditions  (liability  to  attack  from  lions 
and  other  great  beasts  of  prey  included), 
unless  it  combines  these  three  attributes 
of  a  soft  tread,  a  swift  swinging  gait, 
and  a  long  neck,  enabling  it  to  reach  its 
food  above  or  below,  as  necessitated  by 
the  height  of  its  legs  and  body.  Os¬ 
triches,  giraffes,  and  camels  alike,  all 
feed  to  a  considerable  extent  indeed  on 
foliage  of  trees. 

Of  all  these  animals,  however,  the 
most  purely  desert-haunting  is  the  camel 
itself,  and  it  exhibits,  therefore,  a  few 
special  peculiarities  not  equally  weU  de¬ 
veloped  in  any  other  creature.  In  the 
first  place,  desert  journeys  imply  con¬ 
tinued  privation,  or  even  at  times  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  food.  Now,  whenever 
in  the  animal  kingdom  such  a  necessity 
frequently  arises  in  the  ordinary  life-his¬ 
tory  of  a  species,  natural  selection  has 
provided  against  it  by  favoring  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  those  individuals  which  can  lay 
up  spare  material  against  the  period  of 
famine  in  their  own  tissues.  A  starving 
sheep.  Professor  Huxley  well  remarks, 
is  as  much  a  carnivore  as  the  lion  that 
would  devour  it  ;  it  subsists  strictly 
upon  its  own  fat  and  its  own  muscle, 
which  it  slowly  unbuilds  to  use  up  in  the 
needful  action  of  its  heart,  its  lungs,  its 
limbs,  and  its  internal  organs  generally. 
Hence,  in  hard  times,  those  animals 
which  have  the  largest  reserve-fund  of 
fat  at  their  disposal  will  survive  longest, 
and  species  which  often  encounter  hard 
times,  learn  organically  by  hereditary 
experience  to  supply  such  a  reserve 
fund  against  possible  contingencies. 
Thus  the  bear  and  the  dormouse  go  to 
sleep  sleek  and  plump  for  the  annual 
hibernation,  and  wake  up  mere  loose 
and  baggy  masses  of  skin  and  bone. 
The  zebu  and  other  tropical  oxen  gather 
a  huge  hump  of  fat  between  the  shoul¬ 
ders  in  the  wet  months  while  grass  is 
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plentiful,  to  serve  them  as  a  store  of 
food  during  the  dry  season.  But  in  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  this  special  pro¬ 
vision  against  famine  reaches  the  high¬ 
est  point,  and  produces  the  hump  or 
humps  on  the  back — one  in  the  Arabian, 
or  African,  two  in  the  Bactrian  or  Indian 
variety. 

Structurally,  of  course,  the  humps 
are  nothing  :  mere  lumps  of  fat,  col¬ 
lected  under  a  convenient  fold  of  the 
skin,  and  utterly  unprovided  for  in  the 
framework  of  the  skeleton.  When  the 
animal  is  at  its  best  and  well  fed.  they 
are  full  and  plump,  standing  up  on  his 
back  firm  and  upright ;  but  on  a  long 
journev  they  are  gradually  absorbed  to 
keep  up  the  fires  that  work  the  heart  and 
legs,  and  in  the  caravan  camels  which 
arrive  at  the  coast,  the  skin  hangs  over, 
an  empty  bag,  upon  the  creature’s 
flanks,  bearing  witness  to  the  scarcity  of 
external  food  during  the  course  of  his 
long  forced  march  from  the  interior. 
A  starved  small  camel  in  this  state  of 
heallh  far  more  closely  resembles  a  Pe¬ 
ruvian  llama  than  any  one  who  has  only 
seen  the  fine,  well-kept  beasts  in  Euro¬ 
pean  menageries  or  zoological  gardens 
could  readily  imagine. 

But  water  is  even  scantier  in  the  des¬ 
ert  than  food  ;  and  against  want  of 
water,  therefore,  the  camel  has  had  to 
provide  himself,  functionally  at  least,  if 
not  structurally,  quite  as  much  as 
against  want  of  herbage.  His  stomach 
has  accordingly  acquired  the  power  of 
acting  as  an  internal  reservoir,  and  he 
can  take  in  as  much  water  at  the  Bahrs  or 
Wadys,  where  he  rests  for  awhile  on  his 
toilsome  march,  as  will  supply  his  needs 
for  four  or  five  days  together.  There  are 
some  differences  in  this  respect,  however, 
between  the  two  chief  varieties  of  the 
camel.  The  African  kind  is  most  abste¬ 
mious,  and  best  adapted  to  sandy  deserts: 
the  Bactiian,  a  product  of  more  varied 
and  better-watered  country,  is  larger  and 
stronger,  but  less  patient  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  while  at  the  same  time  it  can 
manage  to  subsist  and  to  make  its  way 
in  somewhat  rockier  and  more  rugged 
country. 

One  other  adaptive  peculiarity  the 
camel  possesses  which  marks  it  out  es¬ 
sentially  as  a  desert-born  animal,  modi¬ 
fied  for  generations  by  the  baking  ex¬ 
panse  of  Sahara  or  the  Arabian  sand- 


wastes.  On  those  scorching  surfaces  a 
horse  could  not  lie  down  to  rest  in  the 
eye  of  the  sun  without  scalding  or  ex¬ 
coriating  his  tender  skin.  But  all  the 
parts  of  the  camel’s  body  which  touch 
the  sweltering  sand  in  his  ordinary  pa¬ 
tient  kneeling  position  are  provided  with 
callosities  of  thickened  hide,  which  en¬ 
able  him  to  rest  an  the  burning  surface 
without  danger  or  discomfort.  The 
only  other  desert-haunting  ruminant  of 
similar  habits,  the  giraffe,  has  analogous 
callosities  for  the  same  purpose  on  his 
breast  and  knees.  Such  adaptive  char¬ 
acters,  however,  are  never  a  key  to  leal 
relationship ;  they  necessarily  result 
from  mere  exposure  to  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  hence  we  get  the  seemingly 
paradoxical  principle,  so  well  enunciated 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  that  the  more 
useful  any  organ  or  point  of  structure  is 
to  its  possessor,  the  less  is  its  value  as 
a  test  of  systematic  position.  Unseen 
little  bones  and  internal  organs,  which 
fail  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  out¬ 
side  observer,  are  rightly  used  as  the 
keys  to  underlying  relationship  by  the 
systematic  biologist.  The  real  affinities 
of  the  camel  are  closest,  indeed,  not 
with  the  giraffe  which  so  strongly  resem¬ 
bles  it,  but  with  the  llama  and  alpaca, 
so  remotely  connected  in  outer  seeming, 
and  so  widely  separated  from  it  in  space 
by  an  entire  hemisphere. 

Camels,  llamas,  and  alpacas  alike, 
then — to  sum  up  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  all  along  been  tending — repre¬ 
sent  a  very  simple  and  early  ruminant 
type,  unmarked  by  any  of  those  higher 
features  induced  in  the  ruminants  of  the 
open  plains  or  the  great  continents  by 
the  necessity  for  protection  from  the 
advanced  carnivores.  They  recall  for 
us  in  their  main  points  of  structure,  as 
well  as  in  their  low  and  undeveloped 
grade  of  intelligence,  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  ruminant  race  at  the 
dawn  of  its  existence  in  the  eocene  pe¬ 
riod.  They  have  no  horns  or  tusks  or 
weapons  of  offence,  such  as  grow  up  in 
the  savage  battles  of  the  males  among 
dominant  races  :  and  their  very  docility 
and  gentleness  of  demeanor  result  in  the 
last  resort  from  this  undeveloped  char¬ 
acter  of  their  entire  class  ;  for  non¬ 
fighting  animals  are  always  timid,  pa¬ 
tient,  and  inoffensive,  though  often  ob¬ 
stinate  and  self-willeid  to  a  noteworthy 
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degree,  as  the  carael  can  be  whenever 
he  chooses.  Their  virtues  themselves 
thus  tell  against  them  ;  they  betray  the 
stupidity  and  the  archaic  unprogressive 
character  of  the  whole  type.  The  cam* 
elidae  as  a  group,  in  short,  are  surviving 
specimens  of  the  raw  material  from 
which,  by  natural  and  sexual  selection, 
the  h'gher  ruminants,  in  diverging  lines, 
have  been  slowly  evolved  through  innu¬ 
merable  ages. 

But  of  this  antique  and  unspecialized 
type,  the  camel  itself  is  in  certain  ways 
a  highly  modified  and  peculiarly  adapted 
desert  offshoot.  Retaining  still  in  its 
internal  structure  the  marks  of  its  early 
undeveloped  character,  it  nevertheless 


presents  in  external  configuration  and 
functional  peculiarities  a  remarkable  in-  - 

stance  of  special  adaptation  to  a  re¬ 
stricted  environment.  While  as  a  ru-  | 

minant  it  is  extremely  low,  as  a  desert 
animal  it  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree. 

And  it  is  this  early  adaptation  to  a  very 
unusual  mode  of  life  that  has  enabled 
the  camel,  lowly  as  it  is  in  general  or¬ 
ganization  and  in  intellectual  grade,  to  ^ 

hold  its  own  successfully  against  all  later 
comers,  and  to  preserve  for  us  still  in 
the  great  central  Eurasiafrican  continent  j 

a  type  of  life  otherwise  extinct  save  in  a 
single  outlying  and  practically  insulated 
district  of  the  old  South  American  life- 
region. — Longman's  Magazine. 


MORT  AU  CHAMP  D’HONNEUR. 

BY  H.  T.  R. 

The  Austrian  has  stolen  on  us,  our  men  are  scattered  wide, 

111  for  France  if  he  win  yon  fort  where  the  hills  divide  ; 

Much  were  the  gain  if  we  held  it  but  for  a  day  and  night. 

“  Be  mine,"  said  Latour  d' Auvergne,  “  to  warn  them  and  aid  the  fight." 

Horror  and  shame  !  Their  arms  were  there,  the  cowards  were  gone  : 

Grimly  he  set  his  face  :  short  lime,  and  much  to  be  done. 

Loopholes  were  cut,  gates  barred,  the  muskets  lashed  in  a  row. 

The  tricolor  flung  to  the  breeze,  and  then — to  wait  for  the  foe. 

So  quick  and  true  his  aim,  and  so  fast  the  Austrians  fall. 

That  the  path  is  choked  with  their  dead,  and  at  eve  they  sound  the  recall  ; 

With  morn  came  a  flag  of  truce  ;  "  Yield,  for  our  cannon  are  here. 

Or  we  breach  your  wall."  "  In  two  hours’  time  if  no  help  be  near.” 

So  the  day  and  night  had  been  gained,  and  staggering  under  the  weight 
Of  twenty  muskets,  a  weary  soldier  steps  from  the  gate. 

"  Single  against  a  hont !  By  Heaven  !  ’twas  nobly  done. 

Men,  bear  for  him  the  guns,  his  burden  the  flag  alone." 

********** 

"  Rank  for  this  man,"  said  Napoleon.  '*  Nay,  General."  "  Well,  if  you  will. 
First  Grenadier  of  France,  be  a  simple  Captain  still." 

So  with  no  selfish  aim,  for  France  with  heart  and  with  hand,. 

Bravest  where  all  were  brave,  he  fought  in  many  a  land. 

His  no  ruffian  thirst  for  blood,  for  plunder,  or  pay. 

First  in  the  charge,  his  duty  done,  he  would  turn  away. 

Nature  he  loved,  and  she  to  him  had  revealed  her  lore  ; 

Loved  to  ponder  the  problems  of  life  with  the  sages  of  yore  ; 

Till  the  death  order  came,  and  a  glorious  life  to  crown 

He  fell  with  his  wounds  in  front,  and  smiled  the  death-pang  down. 

How  shall  they  honor  him  dead  who  in  life  held  cheap  what  men  prize  ? 

Titles  and  crosses  he  spurned.  Said  one, — "  On  the  spot  where  he  lies 
Dig  him  a  soldier’s  grave  ;  let  our  flag  be  round  him  laid  ; 

But  for  his  heart  from  our  pay  shall  a  silver  casket  be  made  ; 

There  we  will  shrine  its  dust,  and  his  spirit  shall  lead  us  yet." 

Added  the  Master  of  soldiers’  hearts, — And  when  ye’re  met. 
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First,  as  in  life,  on  the  muster-roll  ye  shall  call  his  name. 

And  his  oldest  comrade  answer,  *  Dead  on  the  held  of  fame.’  ” 

Morn  by  morn  it  was  heard,  and  Austrian  and  Russian  reeled. 

Where  those  veterans  swept  to  the  front,  kings  of  the  battlefield  ; 

Morn  by  morn  it  was  heard,  till  the  Bourbon  came  and  the  time 
When  to  have  fought  for  Napoleon  and  France  was  held  a  crime. 

Never  did  nobler  service  nobler  guerdon  earn. 

High  in  the  roll  of  heroes,  place  for  Latour  d’  Auvergne  ! 

— Spectator. 


THE  THEATRE 

In  the  year  500  b.c.,  when  the  first 
play  of  a  dramatist  called  ^sch)lus  was 
produced  in  Athens,  a  very  serious  acci¬ 
dent  happened,  in  which  many  people 
lost  their  lives.  This  occurred  through 
the  weight  of  the  crowded  audience 
breaking  down  the  temporary  wooden 
erection,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  the  only  form  of  theatre  yet  in¬ 
vented.  After  this  warning  the  Athe¬ 
nians  wisely  determined  that  no  more  ac¬ 
cidents  of  that  sort  should  happen,  and 
accordingly  they  set  to  woik  to  build 
the  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  of  which 
extensive  remains  still  exist,  at  the  foot 
of  the  south-east  side  of  the  Acropolis 
— a  structure  whch  became  the  proto¬ 
type  of  all  other  Hellenic  and  Graeco- 
Roman  theatres.  On  beginning  the 
work  an  immense  semicircular  excava¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  side  of  the  hill  be¬ 
low  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  with  a 
gently-sloping  curve,  which  was  finally 
lined  with  tiers  of  step-like  marble  seats. 
This  auditorium,  or  koiX«v,  as  it  was 
called,  from  its  hollow  form,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  wedge-like  compartments  by 
stairs  leading  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  row  of  seats,  and  was  again  di¬ 
vided  hoiizontally  by  two  or  more  pas¬ 
sages  {dix^u>fia),  so  that,  if  necessary, 
spectators  could  easily  pass  from  one 
block  to  another. 

When  enlarged  and  completed  in  340 
B.c.  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  at  Athens 
must  have  held  nearly  thirty  thousand 
spectators  ;  but  by  means  of  this  system 
of  compartments,  each  with  its  own 
stairs,  the  whole  building  could  be  emp¬ 
tied  rapidly  and  without  confusion. 
The  “  orchestra”  of  the  Greek  theatre 
occupied  the  whole  of  what  we  should 
now  call  the  pit ;  and,  when  the  Diony- 
liac  Theatre  was  excavated  a  few  years 
ago,  a  series  of  lines,  forming  a  sort  of 
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geometrical  pattern,  was  found  incised 
on  the  marble  pavement,  the  use  of 
which  probably  was  to  mark  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  different  members  of  the  chorus 
and  to  assist  the  regularity  of  their 
rhythmic  dance.  The  "green-room” 
in  the  Greek  theatre  was  a  large  hall 
immediately  behind  the  scena,  in  which 
there  were  three  doors  leading  on  to  the 
stage,  a  narrow  marble  platform,  such 
as  was  suitable  for  the  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  actors  who  ever  appeared  upon 
it.  Below  this  stage  was  a  vault-like 
chamber,  from  which  infernal  deities  or 
ghosts  ascended  on  to  the  stage  through 
a  trap-door,  approached  by  stairs  called 
Xapuviiu  itXiftaite:  oT  "  Charon’s  steps.” 
In  the  same  vault  the  fipovreluv  was 
kept — an  apparatus  for  imitating  thun¬ 
der  by  stones  rolled  in  metal  jars.  The 
lowest  row  of  seats,  almost  on  the  or¬ 
chestra  level,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
massive  marble  thrones,  each  (at  least 
in  later  times)  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  official  who  sat  in  it.  Some  of 
these  at  Athens,  though  not  eailier  than 
the  period  of  Roman  domination,  ate 
decorated  with  very  graceful  reliefs,  es¬ 
pecially  the  central  throne  in  the  place 
of  honor,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
High  Priest  of  Dionysos,  to  whom  the 
theatre  was  sacred,  who  sat  between  the 
Priest  of  Zeus  and  the  Expounder  of  the 
Pythian  Oracles.  Other  marble  thrones 
of  pure  Hellenic  workmanship  still  exist, 
owing  to  a  curious  succession  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  After  being  made  for,  and 
used  for  many  years  in,  a  Greek  theatre, 
some  of  these  were  carried  away  from 
Athens,  with  countless  other  pieces  of 
sculpture,  by  the  Roman  conquerors, 
and  were  placed  as  the  seats  of  honor  in 
the  amphitheatres  of  Rome,  where  they 
remained  till  the  downfall  of  the  Pagan 
religion.  After  "  the  Peace  of  the 
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Church"  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
many  of  these  thrones  were  adapted  for 
Christian  purposes  by  being  set  in  the 
apses  of  the  new  Basilicas  to  serve  as 
the  cathedra  of  the  bishop  or  celebrant, 
and  thus  several  of  them  have  survived 
dovrn  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
finest  is  in  the  apse  of  St.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  in  Rome ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  pure  Hellenic  work,  not 
later  than  about  400  B.C.,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  one  of  the  original 
thrones  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at 
Athens.  One  fact  about  the  Athenian 
theatre  should  always  be  remembered 
in  reading  the  dramas  of  the  great  tra¬ 
gedians,  and  that  is  its  magnificent  posi¬ 
tion,  open  to  the  "  divine  aether  and  the 
swift-winged  breezes,”  exposed  to  the 
”  all-seeing  orb  of  the  sun,”  and  com¬ 
manding  a  glorious  view  of  Mount 
H}  inettus,  the  blue  waters  of  the  .^gean, 
and  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  .^gina, 
together  with  many  of  the  chief  temples 
of  the  Athenian  gods.  All  this  would 
give  vividness  and  force  to  the  dram¬ 
atists’  impassioned  appeals  to  the  glories 
of  nature,  and  their  constant  allusions 
to  the  protective  presence  of  the  divine 
patrons  of  Attica.  In  many*  cases  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  selected  the  site 
for  a  theatre  with  special  reference  to  its 
commanding  a  noble  prospect.  No  one 
who  has  ever  visited  the  eastern  shores 
of  Sicily  can  forget  the  view  from  the 
auditorium  of  th^  theatre  at  Taormina 
(Tauromenium),  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  views  in  the  world,  with,  in  the 
foreground, the  rich  flower-and-olive-clad 
hills  on  which  the  town  stands,  beyond, 
the  sparkling  blue  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  distance  the  noble  snow¬ 
capped  peak  of  Mount  Etna,  seen  sharp 
and  clear  through  the  brilliant  purity  of 
the  Sicilian  air. 

One  curious  detail  in  the  Greek  the¬ 
atre  was  the  system,  which  Vitruvius 
describes,  of  arranging  large  bronze 
vases  in  niches  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  auditorium,  in  order  to  improve  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building,  by, 
as  it  were,  catching  and  repeating  the 
reverberation  of  the  actor’s  voice.  Vi¬ 
truvius,  who  gives  directions  for  tuning 
these  vases  in  a  chromatic  scale,  re¬ 
marks  that  they  are  not  used  in  Roman 
theatres,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
Nxw  Ssaias.— You  XLVHI.,  No.  3 


believe  that  they  can  have  been  of  any 
real  use.  During  the  middle  ages,  and 
especially  in  England,  these  remarks  of 
Vitruvius  led  to  a  very  absurd  thing 
being  done  in  many  of  the  great  cathe¬ 
dral  and  abbey  churches.  Rows  of 
earthenware  pots  were  placed,  quite  out 
of  sight  and  acoustic  range,  under  the 
floor  of  the  choir  stalls — as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  may  still  be  seen  at  Fountains — a 
quite  useless  procedure,  about  which 
many  wild  theories  have  been  invented, 
to  account  for  what  was  simply  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  mistranslation  of  the  somewhat 
obscure  Latin  of  Vitruvius.  In  some 
of  the  fourteenth-century  Swedish 
churches  the  same  thing  has  been  done, 
but  in  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  way. 
Rows  of  pots,  with  their  mouths  opening 
downward,  are  built  into  the  barrel 
vault  over  the  choir,  a  device  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  classical  sources— one  being  Vi¬ 
truvius’s  acoustic  reason,  and  the  other 
the  late  Roman  custom  of  making  con¬ 
crete  vaults  light  by  imbedding  in  them 
a  number  of  large  amphorae. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  their  Repub¬ 
lican  simplicity  the  Romans  were  some¬ 
what  late  in  adapting  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  chiefly,  it  appears,  on  the 
ground  that  it  savored  of  Greek  effemi¬ 
nacy  for  the  spectators  to  wish  to  sit 
down  during  a  dramatic  performance. 
Thus  when  C  Cassius  Longinus,  in  154 
B.C.,  began  to  build  the  first  permanent 
theatre  in  Rome,  the  stern  Republican 
Scipio  Nasica  induced  the  Senate  to 
order  its  demolition — ”  tanquam  inutile 
et  nociturum  publicis  moribus.’’  Even 
as  late  as  55  b.c.,  when  Pompey  built 
the  theatre,  of  which  remains  still  exist 
in  Rome,  he  thought  it  wise  to  erect  a 
shrine  to  Venus  Victrix  at  the  top  of  the 
auditorium  or  cavea,  so  that,  by  a  sort 
of  pious  fiction,  the  stone  seats  might  be 
regarded  as  a  great  flight  of  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
This  theatre,  which  held  no  less  than 
forty  thousand  people,  is  spoken  of  by 
Vitruvius  as  ”  the  stone  theatre  ”  par 
excellence,  a  name  which  recalls  “  The 
Theatre,”  built  in  1576-7  by  the  actor 
James  Burbage,  so  called  because  it  was 
then  the  only  theatre  in  England  built 
specially  for  dramatic  purposes.  In 
their  adaptation  of  the  Hellenic  theatie 
26 
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the  Romans  made  several  important 
alterations  in  its  structure,  and  still 
more  in  its  use. 

The  Greeks  appear  always  to  have 
selected  a  hillside  as  the  only  possible 
site  for  a  theatre,  so  that  the  tiers  of 
seats  could  rest  on  the  solid  ground,  a 
system  which  caused  an  immense  saving 
of  trouble  and  material.  The  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  their  character¬ 
istic  disregard  for  human  labor,  selected 
the  level  plain  of  the  Campus  Martius 
for  their  hrst  theatres,  and  so  had  to 
build  lofty  walls  of  masonry  and  great 
series  of  concrete  vaults,  in  order  to 
support  the  whole  semicircular  range  of 
seats.  Another  alteration  was  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  stage  (pulpiium),  and 
the  removal  of  the  chorus  from  the  level 
floor  of  the  orchestra,  which  in  Rome 
was  used  more  like  the  pit  or  stalls  of  a 
modern  theatre,  and  was  reserved  for 
senators,  vestal  virgins,  and  officials  of 
high  rank,  both  sacred  and  secular. 

Again,  the  theatres  of  Rome  were  not 
reserved  for  the  pure  intellectual  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  drama,  but  were  often  used 
for  the  bloody  scenes  of  slaughter,  from 
which  the  brutal  Romans  derived  far 
keener  enjoyment.  For  example,  at  the 
inauguration  of  Pompey’s  theatre,  in  52 
B.C.,  500  lions  and  20  elephants  were 
killed  by  gladiators.  How  many  of  the 
gladiators  perished  is  not  recorded  ;  they 
were  so  much  cheaper  to  import  than 
wild  beasts  from  Africa  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  record  their 
number.  It  was  not,  however,  long 
before  some  ingenious  architect  discov¬ 
ered  that,  by  building  two  theatres  to¬ 
gether  and  omitting  the  stage  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  could  be  made  in  which  butchery 
on  a  much  larger  scale  could  be  enjoyed, 
and  with  less  tisk  to  the  spectators. 
Pliny  gives  a  wonderful  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  account  of  the  first  amphithe¬ 
atre,  which,  he  says,  consisted  of  two 
separate  wooden  theatres,  made  to  re¬ 
volve  on  pivots,  so  that  after  the  Roman 
audience  had  been  bored  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  sight  of  a  play,  they  might  be 
refreshed  in  the  afternoon  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  blood  in  an  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  wheeling  the  two  theatres 
together,  the  stages,  of  course,  having 
been  previously  removed. 

In  England,  during  the  middle  ages, 
though  no  theatres  were  built,  yet  some 


forms  of  dramatic  entertainment  were 
extremely  popular,  and  were  carried  on 
with  great  splendor  of  dresses  and  other 
properties.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
almost  every  one  of  the  great  guilds  or 
sacred  fraternities  acted  some  sort  of 
miracle  play,  usually  chosen  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  guild. 
Inventories  of  the  theatrical  properties 
of  some  of  these  guilds  still  exist,  and 
in  some  cases  the  list  includes  the  most 
gorgeous  silk  and  gold  damasks,  and 
magnificent  damascened  armor,  alto¬ 
gether  worth  (in  modern  money)  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  The  story  of  St. 
George  rescuing  the  Princess  from  the 
dragon  was  a  very  favorite  subject ;  the 
Princess  being  clad  in  the  richest  dress 
adorned  with  real  jewelry  of  great  value, 
and  St.  George  wearing  very  costly  and 
elaborate  armor.  The  dragon  was  an 
immense  monster  made  of  leather  {cuir 
bouilh),  large  enough  to  contain  seven 
or  eight  men,  who  worked  the  various 
parts  of  its  body.  At  York,  when  this 
semi-religious  pageant  was  forbidden  by 
order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  almost  a  riot 
was  caused  among  the  townspeople,  so 
that  finally  a  special  Order  of  Council 
gave  perrhission  for  the  dragon  to  be 
represented  for  the  popular  amusement, 
provided  the  sacred  character  of  St. 
George  was  suppressed  ;  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  appeased  the  citizens,  who 
probably  found  the  dragon  better  fun 
than  the  Saint.  A  ve^  similar  incident 
happened  at  Coventry,  where  dramatic 
properties  of  a  very  large  value  weie 
possessed  by  the  chief  guild. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
first  English  theatre  was  that  erected  by 
James  Burbage  in  1576-7  ;  it  stood  in 
Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch,  till  it  was 
pulled  down  in  1598.  One  point  is 
worthy  of  notice  about  the  first  London 
theatres,  such  as  "  The  Theatre,”  the 
Globe,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Swan — 
namely,  that  though  these  were  all  spe¬ 
cially  built  for  dramatic  purposes,  yet 
in  general  design  they  were  simply 
copies  of  one  of  the  old  galleried  inn- 
courts,  such  as  the  still  existing  ”  Bell 
Inn  ”  at  Gloucester  and  **  The  Falcon  ” 
at  Cambridge. 

Unlike  Italy,  where  a  classical  model 
was  copied  even  in  the  earliest  theatres, 
in  England  this,  as  it  were,  accidental 
plan  was  used,  owing  to  the  old  habit  of 
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acting  plays  on  a  temporary  stage  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard  of  an  inn.  The 
galleries  all  round  formed  “boxes” 
for  the  chief  spectators,  while  the  poorer 
part  of  the  audience  stood  in  the  open 
court  below,  on  all  sides  of  the  central 
platform — an  arrangement  which  must 
have  been  very  picturesque  and  grace¬ 
ful,  especially  when  fine  tapestry  was 
hung  over  the  balustrades  of  the  pillared 
galleries,  but,  from  the  absence  of  a 
roof,  very  inconvenient  in  any  but  fine 
weather.  In  the  first  theatres  specially 
designed  for  the  drama  the  only  altera¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  stage 
was  moved  from  the  middle  to  one  end 
of  the  open  space,  so  that  it  could  com¬ 
municate  directly  with  a  “  green-room,” 
or  “  tireynge-howse,”  as  it  was  called, 
behind.  On  the  upper  floors  there  was 
no  interruption  to  the  galleries,  which 
extended  all  over  the  green  room,  be¬ 
hind  the  stage.  Mr.  H  alii  well- Phillipps, 
in  his  Out/ines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
has  printed  an  interesting  specification 
and  contract  for  the  building  of  the  For¬ 
tune  Theatre,  dated  1599.  In  all  its 
details  it  is  specified  to  be  like  the  Globe 
Theatre,  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
previous  year,  but  was  to  be  square,  not 
octagonal,  in  plan,  and  to  have  stronger 
wooden  framing.  The  walls  were  to  be 
of  wood  and  plaster,  the  roof  tiled,  with 
lead  gutters,  the  stage  of  oak,  with  a 
“  shadow  ”  or  canopy  over  it  to  keep 
the  rain  from  the  actors,  though  not 
from  the  humble  spectators  in  the 
“pit,”  which  still  remained  unroofed. 


Another  new  provision  for  the  actors’ 
comfort  was  that  the  “  tireynge-howse  ” 
was  to  have  glazed  windows.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  galleries  were  to  be  divided 
into  separate  boxes,  of  which  one  tier 
went  by  the  name  of  **  the  gentlemen's 
rooraes,”  while  the  other  was  known  as 
“  the  twoo-pennie  roomes,”  from  the 
price  charged  for  admission.  After  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  old  sim¬ 
plicity  of  dramatic  arrangement  soon 
passed  away,  and  large  sums  were  spent 
in  the  production  of  startling  scenic 
effects  and  magnificent  stage  scenery, 
very  much,  as  it  seems,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  l>est  interests  of  the  dramatic  art, 
even  then.  Thus,  when  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  architect  Inigo  Jones  worked 
together  in  the  production  of  some 
”  masques  ”  in  Charles  I.’s  reign,  the 
dramatist  was  not  unnaturally  disgusted 
to  find  that  quite  as  much  credit  was 
given  to  Inigo  for  his  gorgeous  scenery 
as  he  himself  got  for  his  witty  writing. 
In  one  of  the  satires  on  Inigo  Jones  with 
which  Ben  Jonson  relieved  his  wounded 
pride,  this  line  occurs — ”  Painting  and 
carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque,”  a 
remark  which  surely  might  be  made  with 
even  greater  force  in  these  modern 
times,  when  the  general  bustle  and 
splendor  of  a  scene  so  often  drown  all 
those  delicate  touches  in  expression  or 
voice  which  the  real  lover  of  the  drama 
cares  for  much  more  than  for  any  costly 
magnificence  in  ”  properties  ”  or  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity  of  Saturday 
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A  Story  in  Four  Parts. 

BY  MADAME  DOROTHEA  GERARD,  AUTHOR  OF  “  REATA,”  ”  VALLEY  OF 
HERCULES.”  ETC. 


Chapter  I. 

1  PROPOSE  to  tell  the  story  of  how  my 
friend  and  comrade,  Rudolph  von  Orten- 
egg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  experience  he  gained  therefrom. 
As  the  part  which  I  had  to  play  in  that 
story  was  merely  that  of  a  looker-on,  I 
shall  clear  the  way  for  the  chief  actors 
by  speaking  of  myself  first.  At  the 


time  these  events  took  place  I  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age  (though  I  felt 
about  fifty),  the  scion  of  an  old  Polish 
family,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian 
army.  1  became  an  Austrian  officer  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  become  something,  and 
because  I  was  troubled  with  no  incon¬ 
veniently  exalted  ideas  of  patriotism  and 
nationality.  In  fact  I  was  not  troubled 
with  exalted  ideas  of  any  sort ;  my  sole 
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ambition  was  to  become  a  “  man  of  the 
woild.”  By  my  comrades  I  was  gener¬ 
ally  desciibed  as  a  “  fat,  clever  boy 
sometimes  the  adjective  “  impudent  ” 
was  added,  but  that  was  a  mistake  for 
ease  of  manner,  on  which  I  justly  prided 
m>self.  It  is  a  great  inconvenience 
when  your  personal  appearance  is  in 
such  flat  contradiction  to  your  inner 
man  ;  but  I  consoled  myself  by  thinking 
that,  though  Nature  had  handicapped 
me  most  ciuelly,  I  had  triumphed  over 
Nature.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  being 
a  social  success  if  you  are  formed  like 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  but  when  your 
build  is  short  and  dumpy  and  you  yet 
contrive  to  shine  in  society,  there  must 
be  a  tovch  of  genius  in  your  composition. 
The  moment  that  Ortenegg  appeared  in 
the  regiment  I  took  a  fancy  to  him.  I 
don’t  know  why  I  did  so  ;  perhaps  it 
was  that  I  admired  tall  men  by  force  of 
contrast,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  his  wo- 
ful  want  of  experience  and  his  distressing 
dearth  of  worldly  wisdom  excited  my 
keenest  pity.  This  sad  state  of  things 
was  the  outcome  of  circumstances.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  was  a  German, 
which  in  itself  explained  a  great  many 
things,  but  the  surroundings  of  his  child¬ 
hood  had  been  such  as  to  depress  me  by 
their  bare  description.  He  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  a  sort  of  mediaeval  fortress 
which  stood  somewhere  in  the  depths  of 
a  black  pine-forest,  and  on  the  verge  of 
a  roaring  mountain  torrent.  His  father, 
the  Count  von  und  zu  Ortenegg,  whose 
only  son  and  heir  he  was,  had  long  been 
afflicted  with  pedigree  on  the  brain  ;  and 
j  I  imagine  that  he  very  rarely  lifted  his 

high-bred  nose  from  out  of  the  parch¬ 
ments  and  volumes  by  whose  help  he 
was  constructing  a  history  of  the  Orten- 
eggs,  beginning  somewhere  about  the 
j  time  of  the  flo^.  Rudolph,  therefore, 

principally  enjoyed  his  own  society, 
varied  by  that  of  an  old  coachman,  who 
taught  him  to  ride,  and  that  of  some 
I  pious  monks  who  lived  in  a  monastery 

at  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  and  who 
taught  him  to  read  and  to  pray.  From 
I  ail  I  could  gather  he  seemed  to  have 

spent  most  of  his  childhood’s  hours  on 
!  his  pony,  riding  through  the  pine-forest 

to  and  fro  between  the  castle  and  the 
I  monastery.  The  monastery  must,  on 

1  '  the  whole,  have  been  the  more  cheerful 

I  place  of  the  two,  and  the  abbot  was  un¬ 


doubtedly  a  jollier  man  than  the  pedi¬ 
gree-hunter.  The  natural  result  was 
that  a  day  came  on  which  the  Count 
von  und  zu  Ortenegg  was  torn  out  of  his 
ancestral  dreams  by  the  news  that  his 
only  son  was  showing  symptoms  of  a 
monastic  vocation.  It  was  the  jolly 
abbot  himself  who  sounded  the  note  of 
alarm  ;  for  he  was  honest  as  well  as 
jolly. 

Count  Ortenegg  was  thunderstruck. 
Immersed  in  his  pet  researches,  he  had 
quite  forgotten  to  notice  that  his  boy 
had  become  a  man.  The  idea  of  having 
to  close  the  family  history  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  line  of  Orteneggs  had 
ended  in  a  convent  cell  filled  him  with 
pale  dismay.  Strong  measures  had  to 
be  taken  at  once.  The  friends  hastily 
consulted  (by  letter,  for  no  one  else 
lived  in  that  awful  forest)  very  properly 
said,  “  Show  him  the  world  even  the 
abbot  said,  “  Show  him  the  world,”  but 
he  said  it  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  I 
suppose  because  he  had  once  seen  the 
world  himself.  A  good  deal  more  was 
said  and  done  of  course,  but  the  result 
was  that  Ortenegg  joined  our  regiment. 
The  days  that  1  am  writing  about  were 
still  those  happy  days  when  no  prickly 
hedge  of  examinations  bristled  across 
the  path  of  the  aspirant  to  an  Austrian 
lieutenantship  ;  in  those  days  we  counted 
many  foreigners  in  our  ranks.  Our 
regiment  was  then  stationed  at  Goratyn 
— a  large  Polish  country  town  with  a 
great  deal  of  agreeable  society  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  were  considered 
to  be  a  rather  crack  regiment.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  why  we  were  chosen  as 
the  antidote  to  the  monastery. 

We  knew  about  Ortenegg’ s  monkish 
propensities,  aod  I  think  we  were  all 
half-prepared  to  receive  him  with  civil 
derision,  and  to  be  very  funny  indeed 
on  the  subject  of  cow's  and  hair-shirts. 
But  when  he  appeared  he  was  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  we  had  expected  and  so 
supremely  unconscious  of  our  little 
jokes,  that  their  brilliant  points  recoiled 
in  a  somewhat  flattened  state  and  unac¬ 
countably  fell  to  the  ground.  Besides, 
he  had  brought  some  splendid  horses 
with  him  and  he  knew  how  to  ride  them, 
which  naturally  raised  him  in  our  esti¬ 
mation.  We  all  agreed  that  he  was  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  his  notions  of  life  simply 
laughable  ;  yet,  all  the  time  we  were 
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rather  proud  of  him,  if  only  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  an  aborigine.  He  was  by 
far  the  most  serious- looking  young  man 
I  had  ever  seen.  There  was  something 
stern  and  silent — like  his  own  pine-for* 
ests — and  something  forcible  and  vigor¬ 
ous  about  him,  like  the  mountain  tor¬ 
rents  of  his  home.  He  had  a  pair  of 
fine  black  eyebrows  (there  had  been  an 
Italian  princess  somewhere  in  the  pedi* 
gree,  1  believe),  and  he  had  the  eye  of 
an  enthusiast,  wide  open,  and  with  a 
far-away,  luminous  gaze-  He  looked 
like  a  young  crusader  who  had  just 
pinned  the  cross  to  his  breast.  I  soon 
began  to  think  that  he  really  might  be 
made  something  of.  I  dreamed  of  lead¬ 
ing  him  about  in  society  and  reaping 
the  reflected  glory  of  his  success.  By 
degrees  I  took  him  under  my  protection 
and  attempted  to  remodel  his  views  of 
life  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  task  I  had  undertaken 
was  about  as  hopeful  as  might  have  been 
the  endeavor  to  pull  up  oak  trees  with 
my  hands  and  to  plant  ornamental 
shrubs  in  their  stead.  His  innocence 
was  something  appalling  ;  it  was  as  bad 
as  that  of  a  schoolgirl.  He  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  simplest  rules  of  social  inter¬ 
course  ;  he  would  not  talk  unless  he  had 
something  to  say,  he  would  not  laugh 
unless  he  was  amused,  nor  say  thank 
you  unless  he  felt  grateful,  nor  admire 
a  thing  unless  he  found  it  pretty.  It 
was  pitiable !  Of  common  practical 
sense  he  was  completely  deficient  ;  in 
fact,  I  soon  discovered  that  upon  most 
subjects  under  the  sun  he  was  a  raving 
idealist.  We  used  to  have  terrible  dif¬ 
ferences.  There  was  one  subject  in 
particular  which  more  than  any  other 
brought  out  his  want  of  practical  sense 
— it  was  the  subject  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland.  Almost  from  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  in  Poland,  Ortenegg  took  up 
this  point  hotly,  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  could  discover,  than  a  spirit  of 
cont.adiction,  of  which  he  possessed  a 
fine  amount.  He  used  to  defend  the 
Jews  against  us  all ;  he  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  his  Captain  on  the  subject  across 
the  supper-table.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
warned  him  :  “  Don't  you  know  that  it 
is  madness  to  contradict  your  Captain  ?” 
I  said.  “  A  man  who  has  three  stars 
on  his  collar  is  always  in  the  right  vis 
vis  to  a  man  who  has  only  one.  Re- 
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member  that  through  life."  But  he 
never  seemed  to  remember  it. 

We  used  to  tell  him  laughingly  that 
he  would  not  have  made  a  good  monk, 
after  all,  for  a  real  proper  monk  would 
be  more  intent  on  burning  Jews  than  on 
defending  them.  “  In  the  name  of 
everything  that  is  mysterious,”  I  would 
ask  in  despair,  ”  what  makes  you 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  filthy  Hebrew  ? 
Are  you  an  Israelite  is  disguise?" 

"  No,”  said  Ortenegg,  "  I  knew 
nothing  about  Jews,  and  cared  less, 
until  1  came  here.” 

"  And  since  you  came  here  their  ex¬ 
treme  cleanliness  and  honesty  have  won 
your  affection  ?" 

“  Since  I  came  here  their  extreme 
wretchedness  and  misery  have  awakened 
my  pity,”  he  would  answer.  "  I  don’t 
want  to  stand  by  and  see  anything  tram¬ 
pled  on,  or,  at  least,  I  want  to  know  the 
reason  why  it  is  trampled  on  ;  and  I 
can’t  get  any.  When  I  ask,  ‘  Why  do 
you  abuse  them  ?  Why  do  you  cuff  and 
beat  them  ?’  you  say,  ‘  Because  they 
are  Jews.’  You  shut  them  out  from 
every  employment  you  can,  and  call 
them  rapacious  because  they  grasp  at 
what  is  open  to  them.  You  ill-treat 
them  at  every  turn,  and  then  call  them 
spiteful  because  they  don’t  love  you. 
You  force  them  to  live  in  wretched 
hovels  and  call  them  filthy  because 
their  houses  are  not  like  yours.  And 
when  I  ask  again.  Why  ?  ‘  Because 

they  are  Jews.’  As  though  *  Jews,’ 
and  ‘  scum,’  and  ‘  dust  ’  were  just  dif¬ 
ferent  words  for  one  identical  thing." 

And  then  I  would  patiently  attempt  to 
prove  that  with  us  in  Poland  the  words 
really  did  mean  one  identical  thing  ; 
that  they  were  a  very  venemous  scum, 
a  very  poisonous  dust.  ‘‘You  don’t 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Orten¬ 
egg,”  I  would  say,  ‘‘  you  don’t  know 
that  the  gratitude  of  these  proii'g/s  of 
yours  would  be  just  the  proverbial 
gratitude  of  the  viper.  We  show  them 
no  mercy  because  they  would  show  us 
none.  Do  you  know  why  they  don’t 
rob  you  on  the  road  or  kill  you  when 
they  meet  you  at  convenient  places  ? 
Because  there  is  a  law  in  the  land  against 
stealing  and  killing,  and  because  they 
don’t  like  prisons  and  executioners." 
To  this  he  would  retort  :  ‘‘  Some  Jews 
might  rob  me,  no  doubt,  and  some  Jews 
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miKht  kill  me,  but  so  might  some  Chiis- 
tians.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  a 
Jew,  being  a  Jew,  has  got  no  con¬ 
science  ?"  “  Quite  the  contrary  ;  I 

pretend  to  say  that  a  Jew,  being  a  Jew, 
has  got  two  consciences,  one  for  his 
fellow-Jew  and  one  for  the  Christian. 
When  he  sells  you  mouldy  corn  at  full 
market  price,  and  when  he  lends  you 
money  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent, 
what  do  you  think  his  conscience  is 
doing  all  the  time  ?  Why,  approving 
highly  of  course,  for  you  are  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  right  to  cheat  you,  it  is  right 
to  rob  you,  it  is  right  to  break  word 
with  you.  Here  lies  the  kernel  of  the 
matter.  It  is  because  of  this  complete 
reversal  of  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong 
that  the  mere  existence  of  the  Jews  be¬ 
comes  a  standing  danger  to  society  and 
to  government.  You  have  not  been  in 
this  country  long  enough  yet  to  estimate 
fairly  the  intensity  of  that  fanatical  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  baptized  which  rages 
like  a  disease  in  the  veins  of  every  Jew 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  orthodox. 
He  must  be  revenged  upon  you  for  be¬ 
ing  what  you  are,  no  matter  at  what  per¬ 
sonal  or  even  financial  sacrifice,  for  he 
hates  you  more  than  he  loves  gold. 
And  he  is  not  even  satisfied  with  hating 
you  ;  he  hates  his  own  species  for  not 
hating  you  enough.  The  so-called 
‘  Rational  ’  Jew  of  modern  times  is  a 
horror  to  the  orthodox  bigot,  simply 
because  he  is  not  Antichristian  enough, 
because  it  sometimes  occurs  to  him  that 
what  would  be  black  dishonesty  toward 
a  fellow-Hebrew  can  scarcely  be  spot¬ 
less  integrity  when  practised  toward  a 
Christian.  If  you  had  come  to  Goratyn 
a  month  earlier  you  might  have  learned 
a  good  deal  by  looking  on  at  one  of 
those  struggles  which  periodically  break 
out  between  the  two  classes  :  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  and  the  Rational.  Occasionally 
the*Rational  tell  tales  upon  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  and  the  tales  that  were  told  this 
time  were  particularly  interesting  to  the 
members  of  the  Enlisting  Commission. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  by  the  by, 
to  wonder  why,  though  there  are  such 
thousands  of  Jews  in  Poland,  there  are 
so  few  in  uniform  ?  Neither  the  Polish 
peasant  nor  the  Bohemian  laborer  are 
in  love  with  the  ranks,  but  it  requires 
the  diabolical  cunning  of  a  Jew  to  slip 
through  the  fingers  of  an  Enlisting  Com¬ 


mission.  In  this  case  the  tell-tale  in 
question  pointed  to  a  sickly  hunchback 
of  the  name  of  Eidel  Dattelzweig,  and 
it  was  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  this  same  Eidel  Dattelzweig 
had  been  palmed  ofi  on  dozens  of  our 
Commissions  as  any  number  of  Jacobs 
and  Moseses  and  Solomons,  unfit  for 
service  naturally,  since  Uhlankas  are 
not  made  to  fit  humps.  It  is  one  of 
their  favorite  dodges  ;  we  are  aware  of 
it  and  yet  helpless.  The  cases  in  which 
the  clew  is  put  into  our  hands  are  so 
rare  as  to  make  little  difference,  for 
however  Rational  a  Jew  may  be,  it  re¬ 
quires  something  like  courage  to  risk 
t^ing  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob  of  mad¬ 
dened  Orthodox.  During  the  eight  days 
that  the  case  was  on,  the  Rational  tell¬ 
tale  lived  under  a  guard  of  twenty-five 
soldiers,  and  had  to  be  escorted  to  and 
from  the  Court  of  Justice  with  drawn 
swords  and  loaded  muskets.  It  was  by 
the  narrowest  shave  that  the  authorities 
succeeded  finally  in  smuggling  him  out 
of  Goratyn  with  a  whole  skin.  Eidel 
Dattelzweig’ s  hump  has  naturally  lost 
its  market  value,  just  as  Eidel  Dattelz- 
weig’s  existence  has  lost  its  object  for 
the  present ;  but  there  will  arise  other 
Eidel  Datteizweigs  with  other  humps, 
or  else  with  club  feet  or  withered  hands 
or  paralyzed  knees.  The  same  little 
game  will  be  played  over  again,  and  we 
shall  be  as  helpless  as  before.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Impossible  to  keep  in 
your  memory  a  register  of  all  the  phys¬ 
iognomies  of  all  the  Hebrews  of  the 
district  ;  still  more  impossible  to  know 
whether  the  white-bearded  Rabbi,  who 
—his  registers  by  his  side — attests  with 
the  most  solemn  of  oaths,  and  with  a 
truly  Biblical  dignity,  that  the  hunch¬ 
back  before  you  is  Solomon  Griinwald 
and  no  other,  is  stating  a  fact  or  com¬ 
mitting  a  perjury  which  he  has  committed 
a  hundred  times  before  and  is  ready  to 
commit  a  hundred  times  again — and 
with  a  clear  conscience,  mind  you— with 
a  perfectly  clear  conscience.  We  can 
call  him  a  fanatic,  if  we  like,  but  we  ate 
scarcely  justified  in  calling  him  a  scoun¬ 
drel.  He  honestly  believes  that  to  save 
an  Orthodox  believer  from  serving  under 
a  Christian  banner  is  a  sacred,  a  holy 
act ;  he  is  honestly  convinced  that  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  Christian  authority  is  a  work 
more  pleasing  to  the  Almighty  than  the 
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sacrifice  of  a  dozen  fat  oxen.  Stiictly  back  early  in  the  afternoon.  Our  way 
speaking,  he  is  honest  through  it  all.  led  up  a  steep  hill  and  past  the  Jewish 
Man.  you  must  be  as  blind  as  a  stone  burying-ground  at  the  gates,  where  the 
wall  if  you  do  not  see  that,  under  such  tall  stones,  leaning  all  aslant,  and  white 
conditions,  a  fair  battle  is  out  of  the  with  the  last  snow,  looked  like  a  proces- 
question.  Ever  since  the  world  has  be-  sion  of  sheeted  spectres.  Our  horses' 
gnn  to  go  round,  poisoned  arrows  have  heads  were  turned  in  the  direction  of 
had  the  advantage  of  unpoisoned  ones  ;  the  vast  beech-forests  which  on  this  side 
and,  since  the  constitution  of  our  con-  crowned  the  gently  swelling  ground, 
sciences  does  not  permit  the  poisoning  while  on  the  other  side  Goratyn  looked 
of  our  arrows,  the  one  thing  left  for  us  upon  naked  plains,  stretching  to  the 
is  to  keep  the  enemy  from  getting  at  his  Russian  frontier,  and  treeless  except  for 
quiver,  and  that  we  can  only  do  ks  long  the  willow  and  poplar  borders  of  the  few 
as  he  is  on  the  ground  with  our  foot  and  widely  scattered  villages.  Just  out- 
upon  his  neck.  Do  you  still  want  to  side  the  town  there  stood  a  stone  cross, 
know  why  the  Polish  Jew  is  trampled  of  the  Greek  shape,  with  two  arms.  I 
on  ?”  But  though  my  words  troubled  never  pass  it  without  remembering  the 
Ortenegg  they  did  not  convince  him.  I  unpleasant  surprise  1  felt  when  once,  in 
was  romancing  ;  I  could  only  be  ro-  a  severe  winter,  I  had  found  six  wolves 
rnancing  ;  such  a  state  of  things  was  too  waiting  for  me  behind  that  cross,  and  I 
incredible  to  be  anything  but  smiled  at ;  had  been  forced  to  turn  my  horse  and 
I  was  prejudiced,  etc.  I  shrugged  my  flee  ignominiously  down  the  hill  again, 
shoulders  and  gave  up  the  case.  Of  As  we  passed  the  cross  to-day  I  men- 
course  I  knew  that  time  would  bring  ex-  tinned  the  story  to  Ortenegg.  After 
perience,  and  in  the  mean  time  1  begged  that  we  spoke  little,  for  it  had  begun  to 
Ortenegg  to  remember  that  it  was  always  snow  hard  and  the  wind  was  piercing, 
safer  to  suspect  than  to  confide.  He  We  had  got  deep  into  the  bare  forest 
drew  himself  up  and  answered,  “  Until  when  all  at  once  a  strange  figure,  seen 
I  have  grounds  for  suspicion  1  shall  indistinctly  through  the  white  whirl, 
certainly  not  suspect.”  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground  straight 

"  And  you  are  determined  to  treat  in  our  path.  Ortenegg’s  horse  first 
them  as  fellow-creatures?"  1  asked.  shied,  then  plunged.  I  heard  a  shriek, 
"  Certainly  I  am."  and  saw  something  dark  and  formless 

"  And  to  pay  them  what  they  ask  for  struggling  on  the  ground.  Next  1  be- 
their  wares?  And  to  believe  their  came  aware  that  Ortenegg  had  slid  from 
word  ?  And  to  rely  upon  their  prom-  the  saddle,  and,  forcing  the  horse  to 
ises  ?"  one  side,  was  bending  over  the  dark 

"  Unless  I  have  reason  to  suppose  thing.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
them  dishonest  I  shall  certainly  pay  it  except  that  it  was  a  "  thing."  It 
them  what  they  ask  for  their  wares  ;  and  looked  hairy,  and  1  thought  I  distin- 
unless  I  have  reason  to  think  them  un-  guished  a  pair  of  horns,  yet  all  the  time, 
truthful  1  shall  take  their  word  and  from  under  what  seemed  to  be  a  hide,  a 
count  up>on  their  promise.  I  shall  treat  voice  was  whimpering  "  Wai,"  and  again 
them  exactly  as  I  treat  Christians."  "  W'ai,"  with  the  most  unmistakably 
"  And  they  will  treat  you  as  they  treat  Hebrew  accent. 

Christians — exactly,"  I  replied.  "Well,  "Is  it  a  speaking  cow  ora  horned 
may  you  never  know  better."  Jew  ?"  I  asked.  "  Does  it  bite,  Orten- 

He  does  know  better  now,  and  it  is  egg  ?" 
the  story  of  his  getting  to  know  better  Meanwhile  the  cowhide  heaved  and 
that  I  have  to  tell.  We  had  reached  parted,  the  horns  dropped  back,  and  the 
the  last  day  but  one  of  the  Carnival,  small  terrified  face  of  a  little  Jewish  girl 
Two  great  balls  were  to  be  given  in  the  stared  up  at  us,  distorted  into  an  ex¬ 
neighborhood  of  Goratyn  on  these  two  pression  of  almost  comical  alarm.  When 
last  evenings  of  our  dancing  season.  I  Ortenegg  inquired  whether  she  was  hurt, 
had  procured  invitations  for  Ortenegg,  she  only  repeated  in  a  whine,  "  Wai, 
and  had  persuaded  him  to  make  his  first  wai  !  My  arms,  my  legs,  my  bones  ! 
appearance  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  Oh,  wai,  wai  !" 
neighborhood.  We  started  on  horse-  By  this  time  he  had  helped  her  to  her 
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feet,  and  we  were  able  to  examine  our 
victim  mote  closely.  We  wondered  as 
we  looked,  not  knowing  whether  to  be 
more  struck  by  her  extreme  prettiness 
or  her  extreme  dirtiness  ;  both  were 
equally  marvellous  in  their  way..  Her 
cheeks  were  as  round  and  soft  as  peaches, 
but  peaches  which  have  recently  rolled 
in  the  gutter  ;  her  lips  were  like  damask 
rose-leaves  picked  from  the  mud  ;  her 
hair,  which  was  not  of  the  usual  Hebrew 
black,  but  of  a  blight  auburn  tint,  looked 
like  so  much  tangled  doss-silk  ;  her 
small  hand  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
piece  of  ivory  carving,  considered  too 
precious  by  its  owner  to  be  ever  dusted 
or  scrubbed.  There  was  an  ink-spot  on 
her  forehead  and  a  mud-streak  on  her 
chin  ;  and  as  now  the  tears,  mingled 
perhaps  of  alarm  and  pain,  began  to  run 
down  her  face,  the  course  which  each 
silvery  drop  had  taken  was  clearly  to  be 
traced,  like  the  mark  of  a  river  on  a 
map.  Her  bright  brown  eyes  alone  she 
had  not  been  able  to  dim  :  they  dashed 
from  her  face  like  some  clear,  thrice- 
polished  stone.  Clinging,  as  she  now 
was,  to  Oitenegg's  arm,  she  looked  a 
very  small  creature  indeed.  Probably 
she  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old. 

“  So  she  fell  down,  did  she  ?  And  has 
broken  her  arms  and  legs,  has  she  ?”  I 
commenced,  addressing  her  in  the  third 
person,  as  is  our  custom  toward  Jews. 
“  And  what  right  has  she  to  be  masquer¬ 
ading  in  a  cowhide  on  the  high  road  ? 
Does  she  not  know  that  the  Carnival  is 
for  honest  Christian  folk,  and  not  for 
cheating  Hebrews  ?  Ortenegg,  why  do 
you  let  her  claw  your  arm  ?  1  wouldn’t 

touch  her  with  a  pair  of  tongs.” 

The  small  Jewess  had  been  anxiously 
and  cautiously  feeling  her  ankles  alter¬ 
nately,  then  her  elbows,  then  her  back, 
but  all  the  time  never  losing  her  hold  of 
the  cowhide,  a  corner  of  which  she  kept 
tightly  tucked  under  her  arm.  “  Where¬ 
fore  should  I  be  masquerading,  Euer 
Gnaden"  (literally,  “your  Grace”), 
she  answered  in  a  shrill  but  abject 
whine.  ”  1  put  the  cowhide  over  me 
to  keep  out  the  snow.  It  won’t  spoil 
its  market  value,”  she  added  quickly. 

”  And  did  she  steal  the  hide  that  she 
must  needs  take  it  home  in  such  a 
huiry  ?”  I  asked,  for  I  am  always  sus¬ 
picious  in  these  cases.  The  small  Jew¬ 
ess  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  ”  Gott 


und  die  Weli!  One  whole  florin  and 
twenty  kreutzers  it  cost  me,  and  they  at 
Biesciscow  wanting  it  to  be  eighty  ! 
But  it  is  a  sound  hide,  and  Euer  Gnaden 
can  have  it  for  one  florin  and  seventy  if 
he  desires.” 

”  And  why  does  she  buy  her  cow¬ 
hides  at  Biesciscow  ?”  1  inquired,  dis¬ 
regarding  this  offer.  ”  Are  there  no 
cows  at  Goratyn,  ‘and  have  they  no 
hides  ?” 

”  Surely  they  have  hides,  Euer 
Gnadeft,  but  they  are  at  least  ten  kreut¬ 
zers  dearer.  They  are  slaughtering 
many  oxen  at  Biesciscow  to-day  for  the 
supper  at  the  great  balls  ;  and  it  is  a 
week  ago  that  I  said  to  myself  :  Surchen 
Marmorstein,  the  Carnival  is  the  time, 
and  Biesciscow  is  the  place  to  make  a 
good  Geschdft  (bargain)  with  a  hide. 
But  if  Euer  Gnaden  will  give  me  only  a 
florin  sixty -flve — ” 

”  And  does  she  expect  me  to  believe, 
Surchen  Marmorstein,  that  she  has 
walked  to  Biesciscow  for  the  sake  of  a 
dirty  cowhide  ?” 

At  this  she  began  to  whimper  again, 
jerking  out  a  tearful  account  of  her  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Oh,  no,  she  swore  by  the 
grave  of  several  ancestresses  that  she 
never  would  have  dared  to  walk  to 
Biesciscow  ;  no,  not  even  for  such  a 
cowhide  as  this  one  was  ;  she  was  too 
much  afraid  of  the  wolves  and  the  snow 
and  the  darkness.  It  all  came  along  of 
Isaac  Sternfeld  getting  a  sore  Anger  with 
the  frost  and  not  being  able  to  play  the 
Addle  at  the  great  Biesciscow  ball,  as  he 
had  been  engaged  to  do.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  Aron  Nelken,  who  had 
taken  her  to  Biesciscow  in  his  cart, 
would  have  given  her  a  return  seat  as 
well  ;  but,  of  course,  when  Aron  Nelken 
was  offered  the  chance  of  playing  the 
Addle  in  the  place  of  Isaac  with  the  sore 
Anger  it  was  natural  that  Aron  should 
take  that  chance  ;  she  could  not  think 
evil  of  him  on  that  account  ;  but,  hi, 
hi  !  she  was  very  frightened  and  very 
tired,  only  she  was  glad  she  had  made 
a  good  bargain  with  the  hide.  But  it 
was  a  long  way  to  go,  hi,  hi,  hoo,  hoo  ! 
The  narrative  ended  in  a  burst  of  gen¬ 
uine  and  clamorous  self-pity. 

”  Poor  child !”  said  Ortenegg. 
”  What  can  we  do  for  her  ?” 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest,”  I  re¬ 
turned,  ”  is  that  you  should  turn  your 
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horse’s  head  and  give  her  an  escort 
home."  It  was  meant  as  the  most  bit¬ 
ing  saicasm,  of  course,  but,  to  my  hor- 
roi  and  amazement,  Ortenegg  turned 
gravely  to  Surchen  Marmorstein  and 
asked  :  "You  would  not  be  frightened 
if  I  went  home  with  you  ?*’  She  stared 
incredulously.  Ortenegg  !”  I  cried 
dumbfounded,  *'  I  was  only  joking, 
you  know.”  He  answered  that  possi¬ 
bly  I  was  joking,  but  that  he  was  not. 
He  inquired  whether,  after  having 
knocked  down  and  lamed  this  unlucky 
child,  I  could  reconcile  it  with  my  con¬ 
science  to  let  her  limp  home  alone  ?  I 
thought  I  could  perfectly.  ”  Besides,” 

1  added,  ”  she  is  not  lame  at  all.  That 
vermin  never  comes  to  harm." 

At  this  point  Surchen  Marmorstein, 
who  seemed  rather  to  have  forgotten 
about  her  ankles,  uttered  a  sharp  groan 
and  made  another  clutch  at  Ortenegg’s 
arm.  It  had  only  just  dawned  upon 
her  that  he  was  serious  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  little  villain  was  a  great  deal  too 
genuinely  afraid  of  the  terrors  of  the 
road  to  lose  this  unexpected  chance  of 
an  escort. 

”  There  !”  he  said,  looking  at  me 
scathingly.  ”  She  is  just  as  likely  as 
not  to  faint  by  the  way,  and  if  the 
wolves  chased  her  as  you  say  they  chased 
you — ” 

“  There  would  be  a  Jewess  the  less 
in  the  world,”  I  answered  with  equa¬ 
nimity.  ”  Corns  along,  Ortenegg,  don’t 
be  a  fool.  Are  you  bent  upon  making 
me  miss  the  first  quadrille  ?”  But  I 
could  see  by  the  set  of  his  black  eye¬ 
brows  that  my  words  were  wasted  breath. 
In  vain  I  drew  dazzling  pictures  of  the 
ball-room  ;  in  vain  I  reminded  him  that 
the  champagne  was  reported  to  be  real 
Cliquot.  In  my  despair  I  think  I  must 
have  become  almost  pathetic.  At  last, 
when  upon  my  mind,  as  well  as  upon 
the  mind  of  Surchen  Marmorstein,  it 
had  been  borne  in  that  Ortenegg  was 
not  joking,  I  took  refuge  in  sarcasm. 
”  How  will  you  do  it  ?”  I  asked,  look¬ 
ing  on  with  grim  interest.  ”  Are  you 
going  to  take  her  up  behind  you  ?  It 
would  be  unkind  to  let  her  walk,  you 
know.”  Ortenegg  apparently  had  no 
objection  to  the  arrangement,  but  Sur¬ 
chen  most  decidedly  had.  Gott  und  die 
Welt!  she  never  could  think  of  getting 
on  to  that  prancing  animal’s  back ! 


Her  foot  was  just  well  enough  to  let  her 
limp  along,  and  just  bad  enough  to 
make  the  protection  of  the  rider’s  pres¬ 
ence  necessary.  “  Good-bye,  mad¬ 
man,”  I  said  sadly  at  the  last.  ”  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you  for  the  present.  If  you 
turn  up  in  the  ball-room  toward  daylight 
I  intend  to  cut  you  ”  With  that  we 
parted.  I  rode  to  Biesciscow  alone, 
and  Ortenegg,  with  the  Jewess  by  his 
side,  turned  back  toward  the  town  which 
he  had  left  but  an  hour  ago. 

Chapter  II. 

Ortenegg  never  appeared  in  the 
ball-room.  It  was  only  some  days  later 
that  I  heard  all  about  his  experiences  of 
that  evening.  I  got  the  account  from 
him,  or  rather  I  drew  it  from  him  bit 
by  bit. 

At  first  Surchen  Marmorstein  limped 
along  silently  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
wrapped  in  her  cowhide.  Presently  she 
forgot  to  limp  and  began  to  talk,  and 
Ortenegg  discovered  that  he  was  being 
put  through  a  lively  course  of  cross- 
examination.  His  name,  his  age,  his 
relations,  his  tastes,  were  all  in  turn  ex¬ 
plored,  most  particularly  his  tastes.  As 
a  result  the  cowhide  was  offered  him 
once  more,  at  another  slight  reduction 
of  price  This  being  declined  Surchen 
became  pensive  and  fell  to  watching  the 
chestnut  stepping  slowly  through  the 
snow.  "  If  Euer  Gnaden  wished  for 
another  horse  of  the  same  color,”  she 
suggested,  "  Aron  Nelken  has  just  such 
a  one.  Shall  I  tell  Aron  Nelken  to 
bring  the  horse,  Euer  Gnaden 

‘‘  Thanks,”  said  Ortenegg,  cour¬ 
teously  ;  "  my  stables  are  full.” 

Surchen’s  eyes  wandered  from  the 
horse  to  Ortenegg’ a  military  cap.  “  The 
snow  is  not  good  for  the  gold  cord,  is  it, 
Euer  Gnaden  ?  Lilmmle  Blauweiss  pays 
very  well  for  gold  cording  that  is  not 
new  ;  he  pays  tetter  than  Simon  Alter- 
fried.  Is  it  with  Simon  Alteifried  that 
Euer  Gnaden  has  dealt  ?” 

"I  have  dealt  with  nobody,"  said 
Ortenegg,  in  seme  bewilderment. 

"  Ah  no,  Euer  Gnaden  has  not  worn 
the  Lancer  uniform  long  enough.  So 
Simon  Alterfried  has  not  got  the  Kund- 
schaft"  (custom),  she  added  hopefully. 
"  He  gives  quite  a  florin  less  than  Lam- 
mle  Blauweiss  for  a  cloak.” 

”  I  have  no  cloaks  to  sell.” 
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At  this  juncture  Surchen  sighed.  I 
could  have  told  Oitenegg  exactly  what 
that  sigh  meant ;  it  meant  that  he  was 
not  proving  himself  a  hopeful  subject 
for  a  Gfschdft.  But,  of  course,  she  was 
not  beaten  ;  she  made  various  other  at¬ 
tempts.  Music  having  been  mentioned, 
d  propos  of  Isaac  Sternfeld  and  his  sore 
finger,  Surchen  confided  to  Ortenegg 
that  she  knew  the  owner  of  a  genuine 
Cremona  violin,  and  it  was  just  possible 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  part  with 
it  ;  then — her  thoughts  darting  from 
one  subject  connected  with  the  ball  to 
another — she  inquired  the  name  of 
Ortenegg' s  wine-merchant,  and  offered 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  cham¬ 
pagne  at  a  nominal  price.  But  here, 
too,  fate  was  against  her  ;  Ortenegg  did 
not  play  the  fiddle,  and  he  did  not  care 
for  champagne.  “  And  yet  Euer  Gnaden 
goes  to  balls  where  it  is  all  fiddling  and 
champagne,  they  tell  me.  If  it  is  not 
the  music  or  the  wine  that  takes  him 
there,  then  it  must  be  the  ladies’  dresses 
— or  their  faces  ?  Does  Euer  Gnaden 
like  beautiful  faces  ?” 

Ortenegg  owned  to  me  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  startled  him,  though  it  was  put  with 
the  most  ingenuous  simplicity.  In  the 
first  place  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
had  ever  seen  a  beautiful  face. 

“  Euer  Gnaden  would  have  seen 
many  beautiful  faces  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  ball  to-night,”  said  Surchen  ;  then 
for  some  minutes  she  hopped  along  in 
silence.  All  at  once  she  drew  a  little 
nearer  to  the  horse’s  side  :  ”  Have  you 
seen  Salome  ?”  she  asked,  looking  up 
into  his  face. 

“  No  ;  who  is  Salome  ?” 

The  little  Jewess  had  already  darted 
back  to  the  side  of  the  road.  ”  I  have 
a  sister  called  Salome,”  she  said,  in  a 
completely  indifferent  voice.  “  Oh, 
hoo,  how  cold  it  is  !”  and  pulling  her 
cowhide  more  closely  about  her  she  re¬ 
treated  into  its  shade  and  spoke  no 
more. 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  all  danger  of  wolves  was  past, 
Ortenegg  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
might  not  get  to  the  ball  after  all.  But 
he  now  perceived  that  Surchen  was  limp¬ 
ing  again  more  heavily  ;  shuffling  pain¬ 
fully  along  a  little  in  advance  and  look¬ 
ing  back  over  her  shoulder  toward  him, 
evidently  expecting  him  to  follow.  So 


Ortenegg  said  nothing  and  rode  on. 
He  had  never  been  at  a  ball  before,  so 
perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  giving  it  up  was 
not  very  great  ;  and  yet  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  he  had  had  his  curiosity. 
It  was  just  like  him  not  to  want  to  aban¬ 
don  this  piece  of  knight-errantry  which 
he  had  undertaken.  The  big  market¬ 
place  to  which  Surchen  led  the  way  was 
deserted.  The  wind  had  swept  it  clear 
of  loiterers  and  the  lights  were  beginning 
to  burn  in  the  windows.  Down  one 
side  of  this  Platt  there  was  a  row  of 
tumble-down  arcades,  built  of  brick  and 
patched  with  plaster.  The  Jewish  shop¬ 
keepers  whose  shops  opened  out  here 
generally  made  use  of  the  arcades  for 
the  display  of  their  goods,  and  on  dry 
days  the  brick  columns  were  made  gay 
with  striped  shawls,  printed  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  strings  of  beads,  or  else  fes¬ 
tively  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  dried 
figs  and  bunches  of  tallow  candles.  But 
to-day  the  wares  of  all  sorts  had  been 
taken  under  cover  and  the  snow  had 
drifted  deep  into  the  corners  and  high 
up  against  the  sides  of  the  columns. 
When  they  had  skirted  the  market-place, 
Surchen,  always  looking  back  for  Orten¬ 
egg  to  follow,  began  to  thread  a  maze 
of  narrow  streets.  There  was  a  perfect 
network  of  them  in  this  direction,  for 
Goratyn  was  a  big  place  in  its  way, 
though  that  way  was  a  very  small  one. 

“  It  is  not  very  far,  not  very  far,” 
she  kept  saying  ;  ”  if  only  I  can  reach 
the  door.”  At  last  she  said  ”  This  is 
the  street.”  And  now  Ortenegg,  whose 
patience  had  been  gradually  oozing 
away,  made  up  his  mind  to  turn,  for 
was  she  not  within  sight  of  her  own 
door  ?  And  it  struck  him  that  if  he  did 
not  make  haste  he  might  find  a  snow¬ 
drift  between  him  and  Biesciscow,  for 
the  weather  was  growing  wilder  every 
minute.  But  just  then,  by  some  strange 
contrivance  of  fate,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
man  he  knew,  one  of  the  few  non-danc¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  regiment,  who  was 
taking  this  short  cut  from  the  barracks 
to  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  man, 
catching  sight  of  Ortenegg,  looked  sur¬ 
prised,  and  glancing  from  him  to  the 
ragged  and  disreputable  Jewish  child  in 
advance,  began  to  look  amused.  Orten¬ 
egg  at  once  changed  his  mind  ;  he  would 
not  resign  his  charge  in  the  face  of  that 
amusement.  He  pushed  on  a  little 
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closer  to  Surchen  and  spoke  to  her  au¬ 
dibly,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  the  connection  between  them. 

Presently  Surchen  limped  through  a 
covered  archway  and  into  a  narrow 
courtyard,  and  here  she  stood  still  at 
last,  before  a  tall,  shallow,  mean*look* 
ing  house.  Several  doors,  surmounted 
by  signboards,  opened  on  to  the  yard. 
On  one  of  these  signboards  was  painted  : 
Berisch  Afarmorstein,  Dealer  in  Bones 
and  Skins.  Another  bote  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  David  Af armor  stein,  Ladies'  Tai¬ 
lor.  On  a  third  were  the  words  :  Ldm- 
mle  Blauweiss,  Aferchant  of  Clothes. 

“  So  >ou  are  safe  at  home,”  said  Or- 
tenegg,  looking  round  him.  ”  But  what 
is  the  matter  ?  ’  for  Surchen  was  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  wall,  and  with  her  hand 
to  her  side  was  making  a  grimace  of  pain. 

”  Wai  !”  she  whimpered.  ”  I  feel 
bad,  oh  so  bad  !  1  can  never  get  up 

the  stairs  !” 

“  Shall  I  call  somebody — some  of 
your  relations?” 

”  No,  no,”  she  cried  ;  “  they  are  all 
busy — they  could  not  hear.” 

That  being  the  case,  thought  Orten- 
egg,  as  he  looked  at  her  drooping  figure, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  dis¬ 
mount.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  at 
this  eleventh  hour  she  was  going  to  faint 
after  all.  He  made  his  horse  fast  to  a 
post  in  the  ground  and  turned  to  Sur¬ 
chen.  “  This  way,”  she  said,  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  his  arm,  she  pointed  to  the  door 
that  was  headed  ”  Berisch  Ad  armor- 
stein."  Ortenegg  found  himself  stumb¬ 
ling  down  some  broken  steps  into  a  sort 
of  cellar.  A  curious  and  very  disagree¬ 
able  smell  greeted  his  nostrils  ;  the  wall 
seemed  thickly  hung  with  dark  objects 
that  rustled  like  parchment  as  his  shoul¬ 
der  brushed  against  them  ;  he  trod  upon 
something  that  crunched  beneath  his 
foot  like  a  bone.  Surchen  paused  for 
an  instant  to  throw  her  cowhide  into 
a  corner ;  then,  peering  about  her 
in  the  half-darkness,  she  pressed  on. 
“  A  little  higher  up,”  she  said,  “  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  up  and  Ortenegg,  rather 
to  his  surprise,  felt  himself  hurried 
through  another  door  and  up  a  wooden 
staircase.  It  was  she  who  was  dragging 
him  now,  not  he  supporting  her.  They 
passed  by  several  landings  and  many 
doors,  but  the  little  Jewess  never  paused 
till  they  had  got  to  what  seemed  to  be  gar¬ 


ret-height.  There  she  stood  still,  breath¬ 
less,  before  a  half-open  door  ;  a  broad 
band  of  yellow  light  fell  across  the  land¬ 
ing.  ”  Into  the  room,”  she  said,  ”  just 
into  the  room  ;  I  feel  so  bad.”  Then 
with  one  hand  she  ,'^pushed  wide  the 
door,  and,  she  being  on  his  arm,  he  had 
l>erforce  to  enter.  He  found  himself  in 
a  sort  of  garret — a  large  and  wretchedly 
furnished  attic  room  with  a  sloping  ceil¬ 
ing  and  small  sky-windows.  There  were 
three  people  in  the  room — two  men  in 
long  kaftans,  and  a  woman.  Both  the 
men  had  their  backs  to  the  door,  while  the 
young  girl  stood  with  her  face  turned 
toward  it.  She  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
and  dazzling  evening  dress.  She  stood 
quite  still  with  her  arms  hanging  by  her 
sides,  in  the  passive  attitude  of  a  lay- 
figure.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep 
red-gold  color,  was  pinned  up  carelessly 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  as  though  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  The  dress  she  wore 
was  silky  in  texture  and  creamy  in  color, 
and  there  was  some  gold  lace  or  braid 
or  trimming  about  it  which  seemed  to 
flash  when  her  hair  flashed  in  the  lamp¬ 
light  ;  at  least  so  Ortenegg  said.  He 
did  not  tell  me  then  that  he  thought  her 
beautiful,  but  I  formed  my  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  was  only  some  time  later  that 
I  saw  her  and  could  judge  for  myself. 

The  attic,  being  large,  was  dark  in 
the  far-oS  corners  ;  all  the  light  in  the 
room  was  turned  upon  the  woman,  or 
rather  upon  the  satin  dress.  Both  men 
were  busied  about  her — one  of  them 
knelt  on  the  door,  putting  pins  into  the 
folds  of  the  satin  ;  the  other,  bending 
low,  held  forward  an  oil-lamp  to  light 
the  worker.  Two  tallow  dips  stuck  into 
bottles  were  placed  on  the  corner  of  a 
wooden  table  in  such  a  position  as  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  figure. 

‘‘  That  is  Salome,”  said  Surchen  ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  two 
men  turned  round.  The  one  who  knelt 
on  the  door  was  young,  and  his  hair, 
side-ringlets,  and  beard  were  of  the 
brightest  carroty-red.  The  other  man 
was  old.  As  he  straightened  himself 
Ortenegg  saw  that  he  was  of  a  tall  and 
stately  presence,  with  a  white  beard 
that  dowed  to  his  waistband.  They 
looked  at  him  in  stupefaction,  then  at 
Surchen,  then  at  each  other.  Orten¬ 
egg’ s  impression  was  that  they  were 
angry  at  his  intrusion. 
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Before  he  could  expUin  Surchen 
sprang  toward  the  old  man  and  cried  : 
“  I  got  it  cheap — I  got  it  a  bargain  !” 
He  answered  her  sharply,  something 
that  Ortcnegg  could  not  understand,  for 
it  was  in  Hebrew  ;  but  when  Surchen 
repeated,  “  I  got  it  cheap — 1  got  it  very 
cheap,  Vaterle,”  there  came  a  softening 
to  his  expression,  and  an  apparent 
struggle  between  displeasure  and  ap* 
proval. 

The  red-haired  Jew  took  half-a-dozen 
pins  out  of  his  mouth,  and  inquired  with 
agitation  whether  the  gracious  gentleman 
had  come  with  any  message  about  the 
ball-dress  ?  As  he  could  see  for  him¬ 
self,  it  was  all  but  ready  ;  he  knew  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  delivered  two 
hours  ago,  but  the  work  had  been  so 
pressing  ;  there  were  only  a  few  more 
stitches — the  last  folds  to  drape — 

“  Wai  !”  cried  Surchen,  clasping  her 
hands  above  her  head,  “  the  dress  will 
never  get  to  Biesciscow  tc-night  ;  there 
will  be  three  foot  of  snow  on  the  roads. 
Listen  to  the  wind  !”  For  now  the 
wind  was  roaiingover  the  roof  and  pelt¬ 
ing  the  attic  windows  with  snow.  “  The 
gentleman  has  not  come  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  ;  he  came  because  I  fell,  and  my 
foot  was  bad.” 

“  And  fifteen  florins  it  was  to  have 
been  !”  groaned  the  young  Jew,  rock¬ 
ing  his  body  as  though  in  physical  pain  ; 
”  they  will  cut  down  the  bill  if  the  dress 
is  late  !”  and  he  fell  desperately  to  put¬ 
ting  more  pins  into  the  satin,  while  Sur¬ 
chen,  threading  a  needle,  knelt  down 
on  the  floor  beside  him. 

“  The  gentleman  has  been  very  gra¬ 
cious  to  come  home  with  my  daughter,” 
said  the  old  Jew,  bowing  low  and  ma¬ 
jestically,  with  the  dirty  oil-lamp  in  his 
hand  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  suavity,  Or- 
tenegg  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
old  Jew  was  put  out  about  something  ; 
there  was  an  angry  color  in  his  cheeks, 
and  he  seemed  endeavoring  to  place 
himself  so  that  Oitenegg  should  see  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  girl  in  the  white 
dress,  and  to  hold  the  lamp  in  such  a 
position  that  it  left  her  face  in  shadow. 
All  this  time  she  had  not  moved,  but 
stood  with  her  arms  straight  by  her 
sides.  She  seemed  absolutely  and  en¬ 
tirely  indifferent  to  Ortenegg’s  presence  ; 
almost  unaware  of  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  that  he  had  met  her  eyes  as  he  en¬ 


tered,  he  might  almost  have  taken  her 
for  a  real  lay-figure,  so  immovable  did 
she  stand.  Her  immobility  and  her 
silence  seemed  to  have  got  upon  his 
nerves  somehow  ;  he  wondered  whether 
he  could  not  break  it  ;  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  leaving  the  attic,  where  clearly 
there  was  nothing  further  for  him  to  do, 
he  lingered  a  minute  longer  to  explain 
how  Surchen  had  been  knocked  over  in 
trying  to  cross  the  road.  Both  the  old 
Jew  and  the  young  Jew  made  exclama¬ 
tions  of  interest,  and  seemed  moved  and 
startled  by  Surchen’ s  adventure,  but  the 
other  girl’s  expression  never  changed  ; 
she  might  have  been  stone-deaf  for  any 
emotion  that  appeared  on  her  face.  Or- 
tenegg  became  unreasonably  anxious  for 
her  to  move  or  speak.  The  fact,  of 
course,  was  that  his  vanity  was  piqued 
by  her  statuesque  indifference,  for  even 
young  men  brought  up  in  monasteries 
do  not  enjoy  being  treated  as  empty  air 
by  handsome  Jewesses. 

”  It  must  be  very  tiring  to  stand  still 
so  long,”  he  blurted  out  at  last,  looking 
straight  at  the  young  Jewess  ;  but  it 
was  the  old  Jew  who  answered  hastily, 
”  She  is  used  to  it ;  Salome  is  used  to 
it.”  Salome  herself  stood  as  calmly  in¬ 
different  as  before,  and  never  for  one 
second  looked  toward  him.  Then  Or- 
tenegg  thought  it  time  to  beat  a  retreat, 
but  just  as  he  turned  to  the  door  it  burst 
open,  and  another  Jew,  of  a  stumpy 
build  and  with  a  large  head  thickly 
thatched  with  tight  black  curls,  rushed 
in  in  frantic  haste,  his  kaftan  flying,  his 
slippers  clapping  on  his  heels.  The  two 
workers  looked  round  with  a  start. 
”  Oh,  it  is  Lammle  Blauweiss,”  they 
said,  as  they  caught  sight  of  him.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  appearance  of  the  man, 
Ortenegg  thought  that  he  had  burst  in 
with  the  news  of  some  disaster,  an  earth¬ 
quake,  or,  at  the  very  least,  an  explo¬ 
sion  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  only  dashed 
through  the  room  and  disappeared 
through  a  door  at  the  further  end,  where 
he  rummaged  about  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  well-stocked 
lumber-room.  When  he  reappeared  he 
had  a  bird-cage  in  one  hand  and  a  pewter 
pot  in  the  other,  a  faded  silk  dressing- 
gowQ  Hung  e  ver  one  shoulder,  and  a 
moth-eaten  fur  cloak  tucked  under  his 
arm. 

”  Come  and  hold  another  light  for 
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us,  Liimmle  Blauweiss,”  called  out  the 
red-haired  Jew,  as  the  other  came  across 
the  room,  staggering  under  his  miscel¬ 
laneous  burden. 

“  Keine  Zeit,  keine  Zeii  (no  time,  no 
time)!”  answered  Lammle  Blauweiss, 
making  for  the  door,  and  he  disap¬ 
peared  again  as  he  had  come. 

”  I.ammle  Blauweiss  never  has  time,” 
sighed  the  red-haired  Jew,  apparently 
aggrieved. 

**  He  makes  his  time  into  money,” 
replied  Surchen,  sharply  and  shortly. 

Ortenegg  thought  the  appearance  of 
the  wild  and  hurried  Lammle  Blauweiss 
rather  an  amusing  but  quite  a  trivial  in¬ 
cident  ;  later  on  he  remembered  it  well. 

When  he  got  to  the  first  landing  there 
were  steps  behind  him  and  Surchen 
overtook  him  ;  her  foot  seemed  to  be 
quite  recovered. 

”  Are  you  glad  you  have  seen  Sa¬ 
lome  ?”  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

Ortenegg  looked  at  her,  startled. 
”  And  Salome  is  your  sister  ?” 

”  Salome  is  my  sister,  and  you  should 
be  very  glad  that  you  have  seen  her,  for 
very  few  people  have  seen  her  ;  they 
keep  her  so  hidden.  Vaterle  is  so  fright¬ 
ened  of  the  officers  ;  I  wonder  why  ?” 
said  Surchen,  staring  up  wide-eyed  into 
Ortenegg’s  face.  Then  she  paused,  as 
though  she  were  waiting  for  him  to  say 
something,  but  he  said  nothing  and  be¬ 
gan  descending  the  stairs.  She  was 
after  him  in  a  moment.  ”  Do  you 
know,”  she  said  in  a  whisper,  “there 
was  an  officer  once  who  had  heard  about 
Salome,  and  he  wanted  to  see  her.  So 
he  promised  to  give  me  a  florin  if  I 
helped  him  ;  and  1  did-  I  put  him  be¬ 
hind  a  wall  and  took  Salome  past,  once, 
twice,  several  times,  walking  up  and 
down,  and  he  found  her  so  handsome 
that  he  gave  me  hvo  florins  instead  of 
one.”  Surchen  broke  off  again  and 
looked  at  Ortenegg. 

“  And  did  he  see  her  again  ?”  asked 
Ortenegg. 

“No,  he  never  saw  her  again,  Jfor 
vaterle  found  it  out,  and  it  is  since  then 
that  they  keep  her  so  much  at  home. 
Is  Euer  Gnaden  glad  to  have  seen 
Salome  ?  As  glad  as  that  officer  who 
gave  me  the  two  florins?”  The  tone 
was  insinuating  now,  and  with  dawning 
disgust  Ortenegg  began  to  read  her  drift. 

“  No,”  he  said  shortly,  as  he  turned 
from  this  lovely  but  repulsive  child,  “  I 


am  not  glad,  and  I  shall  not  give  you 
two  florins  for  having  shown  me  your 
sister  Salome  ;”  and,  brushing  past  her, 
he  left  her  alone  on  the  staircase. 

When  he  got  to  the  street  the  snow 
was  drifting  so  high  that  all  thought  of 
reaching  Biesciscow  that  night  had  to 
be  given  up. 

“  But  you  might  have  come  for  the 
second  ball,”  I  objected.  “  A  sledge 
could  have  got  through  by  the  next 
night.” 

“  I  suppose  it  might,”  said  Ortenegg, 
“  but  1  forgot  all  about  the  second  ball.” 

“  Oh,”  I  said,  and  lapsed  into  silence 
for  a  time.  “  Tell  me,”  I  presently 
began,  “  how  many  women  have  you 
seen  in  your  life  ?  State  to  me  in  plain 
arithmetical  figures  the  exact  number  of 
women  that  you  had  set  eyes  upon  be¬ 
fore  you  came  to  Goratyn.  ” 

“  Women  ?”  he  repealed,  staring. 
“  Oh,  of  course  I  have  seen  plenty  of 
women.  There  was  the  housekeeper  at 
Schloss  Ortenegg — ” 

“  Describe  the  housekeeper  at  Schloss 
Ortenegg.” 

“  Well,  she  was  rather  deaf,  poor 
body,  and  very  lame.” 

“  That  will  do.  Go  on  to  another 
woman.” 

"  Then  there  was  Trudel  at  the  mon¬ 
astery,  the  wife  of  the  convent  gar¬ 
dener.” 

“  What  was  Trudel  like  ?” 

“  Rather  like  a  turkey-cock.  They 
say  she  beats  her  grandchildren,  and  she 
can’t  speak  very  plainly  because  of  hav¬ 
ing  lost  some  of  her  front — ’  ’ 

“  All  right,”  I  interrupted,  “  that’s 
quite  enough  about  T rudel.  Was  every¬ 
body  deaf  or  a  grandmother  in  that  fear¬ 
ful  forest  of  yours  ?  Were  there  no 
women  under  fifty  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  there  was  Fannerl,  the 
coachman’s  niece.  She  was  a  very 
handy  girl,  considering  how  fat  she  was 
for  her  age,  but  my  father  would  never 
let  her  inside  the  house  because  of  her 
squint,  which  made  him  nervous.” 

“  And  these  are  all  the  women  you 
have  seen  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ortenegg,  “  I  think  that 
is  about  all.” 

“  In  that  case,”  I  said  to  myself,  as 
I  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  “  perhaps 
Salome  is  not  so  very  beautiful  after 
all. ”  — Longman  s  Magazine. 

(TV  be  continued.^ 
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A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  found 
his  way  along  the  curving  shore  of  Gal* 
loway  to  the  cottage  of  a  grim  old 
Scotchwoman,  Grace  McCredie.  She 
was  the  survivor  of  what  had  become 
famous  in  Scotland,  and  had  become 
known  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scotland, 
as  the  Glenluce  murder.  To  find  Glen- 
luce  you  had  to  cross  the  Solway,  and 
turn  to  the  left  toward  the  Irish  sea. 
But  when  you  found  it,  and  had  spent 
an  hour  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  the 
lovely  Abbey,  it  was  easy  to  find  Grace, 
and  the  house  where  that  midsummer 
tragedy  had  taken  place.  For  half  the 
horror  of  the  crime — never  yet  explained 
or  traced  to  its  true  perpetrators — was 
that  it  broke  in  upon  the  long  summer 
night  of  one  of  the  quietest  villages  in 
rural  Scotland.  The  house  where  it 
took  place  was — and  is — in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  close  to  the  post-office. 
Its  inmates  all  slept  in  the  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  of  these  two 
the  back  room  opened  into  the  front 
one,  and  could  only  be  reached  through 
it.  On  the  night  of  May  31st,  18^, 
Grace,  then  an  elderly  woman  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  went  to  bed  in  the 
outer  room  or  kitchen.  But  before  she 
did  so,  James  Milligan,  the  old  man  for 
whom  she  acted  as  housekeeper,  had 
gone  to  rest  in  the  inner  apartment. 
The  only  other  person  in  the  house  was 
a  young  girl  who  assisted  Grace  in  her 
household  duties,  and  who  usually  crept 
in  and  slept  in  the  bed  behind  her. 
This  night,  all  remained  quiet  till  about 
1  o’clock,  when  the  wakeful  ear  of  age 
was  roused  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  foot¬ 
fall,  and  Grace,  rising  on  her  elbow, 
asked,  “  Who  is  there?”  The  answer 
was  a  heavy  rain  of  blows  from  an  axe 
or  hatchet,  and  the  old  woman,  strug¬ 
gling  out  of  bed,  grappled  in  the  dark 
with  her  armed  assailant.  He  spoke  no 
word,  but  strove  to  free  his  right  hand, 
and  went  whirling  about  the  room  iu 
deadly  wrestle  with  his  victim,  who  now, 
faint  with  loss  of  blood,  tried  to  escape 
from  the  room.  Two  heavy  blows  laid 
her  moaning  and  senseless  on  the  thresh¬ 
old,  with  a  gash  in  the  shoulder,  and 
others  on  the  arms  and  face.  In  the 


room  within  a  deadlier  tragedy  had 
already  been  enacted.  Milligan  was 
even  now  lying  there  prostrate  on  the 
floor  from  blows  of  the  same  axe  ;  and 
when,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the 
horror-struck  villagers  burst  into  a  house 
filled  with  smoke  and  flame,  they  were 
too  late  to  rescue  the  old  man.  But 
Grace  recovered  consciousness,  and 
fought  with  death  for  six  weeks  as  she 
had  fought  with  the  murderer,  till,  long 
before  our  meeting,  the  Grim  Feature 
confessed  himself  badly  beaten.  And 
now  she  sat  bolt  upright  on  one  side  of 
her  fire,  her  black  cat  winking  on  the 
other,  a  wiry  Meg  Merrilies  figure,  gaunt 
and  gray,  and  told  the  story  with  a  slow 
emphasis  which  passed  into  shudder 
when  speaking  of  her  own  experiences, 
and  into  hot  anger  when  speaking  of  her 
mangled  master  and  his  blood  un¬ 
avenged.  For  Grace  was  not  only 
angry,  but  suspicious.  It  was  not  clear 
to  her  what  interest  an  unknown  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  South  had  in  making  all 
those  inquiries  ;  so  when  he  at  last  said 
farewell,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  murderer  should  not  yet 
be  found  out,  the  old  Scotchwoman  did 
not  indeed  refuse  his  five  shillings,  but 
she  rose  to  her  full  height  and  looked 
through  him  with  keen  unbribeable  eyes 
as  she  replied, — “  Sir,  it  canna  be  ower 
soon  !” 

But  the  story  as  told  by  Grace  Mc¬ 
Credie  (who  now  rests  in  peace  near  her 
old  master’s  grave)  was  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  thrilling  narrative  of  that 
midnight’s  work  by  another  witness, 
who  is  still  alive.  Most  readers  remem¬ 
ber  De  Quincey’s  description,  in  the 
postscript  to  his  essay  on  the  aesthetic 
view  of  murder,  of  the  second  London 
butchery  by  Williams  ;  and  in  particular 
of  that  situation,  ”  tremendous  beyond 
any  that  is  on  record,”  where  the  young 
journeyman  descends  the  stairs  in  his 
shirt,  and  watches,  petrified,  while  the 
human  bloodhound  paces  through  the 
room,  after  slaughtering  one  and  another 
of  the  inmates  of  the  parlor.  “  A 
sneeze,  a  cough,  almost  a  breathing, 
and  the  young  man  would  be  a  corpse, 
without  a  chance  or  a  struggle  for  his 
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life.”  But  the  Glenluce  situation, 
though  very  like  the  other,  was  more 
extraordinary  and  critical  still  ;  and 
while  no  one  exactly  knows  how  much 
to  trust  of  the  piled-up  paradoxes  of  the 
essayist,  you  could  not  listen  to  the 
Scotch  lassie  without  instantaneously 

believing  her.  Mary - ,  whose  name 

we  conceal,  for,  though  no  longer  in 
Wigtonshire,  she  is  still  a  young  woman 
in  opening  life,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy  al^ut  fifteen  ;  and  she  told  her 
story  with  that  rude,  blunt,  breathless 
simplicity  which  makes  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  going  through  the  crisis  your¬ 
self.  And  what  a  crisis  it  was  !  I'he 
gill  had  been  asleep  at  the  back  of  the 
bed  when  she  was  wakened  by  the  mid¬ 
night  blows  descending  on  the  old  v/om- 
an,  and  in  an  agony  of  fear  she  climbed 
in  the  dark  over  the  edge,  and  before 
the  struggle  was  ended  had  scrambled  un¬ 
der  the  bed,  which,  as  is  usual  in  Scotch 
cottages,  was  sunk  into  a  recess  in  the 
wall.  In  a  few  seconds  the  fight  was 
over,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
convulsive  breathing  of  her  late  protec¬ 
tress,  lying  in  the  doorway.  Then  soft 
steps  pushed  through  the  darkness— the 
man  was  moving  about  in  his  stockings, 
but  still  trailing  the  heavy  axe  in  his 
right  hand.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
pause — a  noise — a  spark  ;  he  had  struck 
a  match,  and  with  it  sputtering  in  his  left 
hand  he  searched  round  the  room  and 
actually  prized  open  a  locked  cupboard 
in  the  wall,  and  swept  some  eighteen 
shillings  into  his  pocket.  (There  was 
£200  in  a  room  upstairs,  which  he 
missed.)  Then  another  match  was 
struck  ;  and  the  girl,  gazing  with  fasci¬ 
nated  eyes  from  under  the  bed  curtain, 
saw  the  assassin  move  toward  the  inner 
room,  through  the  open  door  of  which 
she  now  for  the  first  time  observed, 
with  a  spasm  of  renewed  horror,  her 
master’s  body  lying  on  the  floor.  What 
was  the  deadly  stranger  doing  ?  For 
some  time  she  could  not  tell ;  but  soon 
it  was  plain.  He  was  throwing  down 
the  bed  furniture,  pillows,  sheets,  blank¬ 
ets,  in  a  heap  beside  the  body  of  its  late 
owner.  And  having  done  so,  he  lighted 
another  match,  and  stooping  down  set 
fire  to  the  pile  here  and  there,  and  stood 
back  to  watch  the  result.  But  at  this 
point  there  happened  something  more 
full  of  uraent  terror  than  anything  in 


De  Quincey’s  London  narrative.  While 
the  girl  was  gazing  at  the  side-face  of 
the  assassin — gazing  so  fixedly  that  she 
was  able  to  give  the  writer  a  fair  general 
description  of  him — the  fellow  suddenly 
turned  round  and  walked  straight  across 
the  room  to  where  she  crouched  under 
the  bed.  “  Why  I  did  not  scream  out,” 
she  said,  wringing  her  hands  as  she 
spoke,  ”  I  don’t  know  to  this  hour.  I 
only  know  I  could  not.”  For  half  a 
minute,  which  seemed  like  half  an  eter¬ 
nity,  he  stood  above  her,  his  stockinged 
feet  actually  within  six  inches  of  her 
face.  And  then  again  there  was  a 
scratch,  a  sputter,  a  flash  of  light  ;  and 
slowly  and  coolly — all  his  motions  were 
deliberate — he  applied  the  match  and 
set  hie  to  the  hangings  and  coverlet  of 
the  bed  under  which  the  unseen  witness 
at  the  moment  crouched.  The  tension 
and  agony  of  the  scene  could  not  last 
much  longer.  By  this  time,  thick  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke  poured  from  the  inner 
room.  The  murderer,  who  was  short 
and  thick-set,  with  a  slight  mustache, 
and  dressed  like  an  ordinary  working¬ 
man,  put  down  his  axe  and  looked 
round  through  the  reflection  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  fires,  to  find  his  cap.  He  missed  it, 
but  it  was  no  time  to  delay.  In  another 
second  he  was  striding  along  the  passage 
to  the  back-door  of  the  house,  which 
led  to  the  garden  and  the  moor  behind  ; 
and  the  girl,  ail  ear,  bent  breathlessly 
forward  from  her  den.  But  the  moment 
she  heard  the  back-door  slammed  softly, 
she  leaped  up,  rushed  out  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  over  Grace  lying  in  her  blood,  and 
through  the  front  door,  and  flung  herself 
in  an  hysterical  heap  on  the  door-step  of 
the  opposite  house.  In  half  a  minute 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  Glenluce  were 
at  their  windows,  and  in  three  minutes 
more  they  were  crowding  round  the 
burning  house  amid  wailing  of  the  wom¬ 
en  and  mutterings  of  ”  murder”  by  the 
men. 

But  where  was  their  dark  visitor  who 
had  retired  into  the  back  garden  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Or,  where  are  they  ?  For 
it  became  probable  before  long  that 
more  than  one  was  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  The  girl,  as  we  have  said, 
told  us  she  saw  the  man  leave  his  axe 
behind  him.  Next  day  the  police  of  the 
county  reported  that  a  few  hours  before 
the  Glenluce  murder,  in  a  little  village 
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six  miles  off,  a  carpenter’s  shop  had 
been  broken  into,  and  four  heavy  tools 
stolen.  On  examination  the  axe  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  these,  and  another,  a 
strong  crowbar,  was  found  in  the  room 
above  that  of  the  murder,  where,  there¬ 
fore,  the  assailants  must  have  been  be¬ 
fore  descending  into  the  rooms  below. 
And,  as  if  to  complete  the  chain,  the 
two  remaining  tools  were  found  flung 
over  a  wall  half-way  between  the  village 
of  the  burglary  and  the  village  of  the 
murder.  Further,  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  crime,  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the 
night,  just  after  the  butchery  had  take 
place  within,  wheels  were  heard  passing 
outside  along  the  winding  street  of  the 
village.  And  no  part  of  the  girl’s  story 
was  more  impressive  than  the  way  in 
which  she  told  how  her  heart  leaped  up 
at  the  sound,  and  how  it  died  again 
within  her  when  she  saw  the  man  with 
the  axe  exhibit  not  the  least  alarm  as 
the  vehicle  came  up  to  the  front  door 
and  rolled  away  in  the  other  direction. 
Lastly,  not  only  was  the  undoubted 
murderer  seen,  not  only  did  he  leave 
behind  the  tools  of  his  “  art,”  but  his 
cap  was  found  in  the  room  and  recog¬ 
nized.  A  shopkeeper  in  the  next  town 
alleged  he  had  sold  it  to  some  one — to 
whom,  he  could  not  say — within  a  few 
months.  .And  yet,  with  all  this  mass  of 
suggestion,  down  to  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  this 
hour,  the  actor  has  never  been  found  or 
even  traced.  The  house  on  Are  in  the 
centre  of  a  village,  and  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  still  breathing  victims  from 
the  flames,  would  give  him  ten  minutes 


clear  on  the  moor  behind — if  he  went 
there  at  all,  and  did  not  rather  leap  into 
the  vehicle  and  join  a  confederate.  But 
neither  the  boasted  cfflciency  of  the 
Scottish  criminal  law,  nor  the  frenzied 
suspicion  of  the  village  and  country¬ 
side,  have  ever  lifted  the  veil  that  covers 
the  Glenluce  murder.  The  Crown,  we 
were  told,  made  all  the  wheeled  vehicles 
of  the  region  give  an  account  of  them¬ 
selves  for  that  night, and  clapped  half-a- 
dozen  loose  fellows  into  prison  until 
they  should  show  that  they  did  not  kill 
James  Milligan.  The  Public  Prosecutor 
— so-called,  apparently,  because  he  con¬ 
ducts  his  inquiries  in  private — received 
innumerable  suggestions,  but  never 
found  his  man.  Long  before  we  wan¬ 
dered  through  its  streets,  Glenluce,  we 
were  assured,  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  must  And  him  for  itself,  and 
must  also  protect  itself.  The  little  vil¬ 
lage  formed  committees  of  its  own,  and 
got  amateur  detectives  to  dwell  in  its 
cottages  ;  and  as  the  dark  nights  of  the 
Arst  winter  after  the  murder  came  on,  it 
hired  an  amateur  policeman  to  patrol 
the  long  single  street  which  in  1880  had 
become  the  avenue  from  burglary  to 
murder.  But  the  unofficial  inquiries, 
like  the  official,  seemed  to  be  coming  to 
Grace’s  conclusion — that  while  the  dis¬ 
covery  could  not  be  ‘‘ower  soon,”  it 
was  more  likely  not  to  be  at  all.  Some¬ 
where  around  this  globe,  somewhere 
amid  the  shifting  masses  of  our  .Anglo- 
American  race,  there  is  a  middle-aged, 
thick- set,  imperturbable  man,  who  car¬ 
ries  in  his  hot  heart  the  secret  of  that 
midsummer  night  of  June — Spectator. 


MONTAIGNE.* 


Whence  comes  the  magic  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  ?  In  the  Arst  place  the  woild 
sees  in  him  the  true  history  cf  a  man, 
and  the  true  history  of  an  epoch. 

*  CoUettion  de  Meralistes  Franfais.  Par 
Amaury  Duval,  Membre  de  iTnsiitut.  A 
Paris :  chez  Chassiriau,  Rue  de  Cboiseul. 
Six  vols.  1820. 

Tkt  lV*ris  of  Montaigne.  Edited  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  London :  John  Templeman,  248 
Regent  Street. 

Montaigne  the  Essayist:  a  Biography.  By 
Bayle  St.  John.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1858. 


”  Thou  perceivest,  reader,”  runs  the 
preface  to  his  Essays,  dated  the  12th  of 
June,  1580,  ”  1  am  myself  the  subject 
of  my  book.  This,  reader,  is  a  book 
without  guile.  'Twas  my  wish  to  be 
seen  in  my  simple,  natural  and  ordinary 
garb,  without  study  or  artiAce,  for 
’twas  myself  I  had  to  paint.  My  de¬ 
fects  will  appear  to  the  life  in  all  their 
native  form,  as  far  as  consists  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  public.”  “And,”  said 
Voltaire,  in  the  Philosophical  Letters, 
”  what  a  charming  project  of  Mon- 
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tai^ne’s  to  draw  himself  naturally,  and 
how  well  he  has  done  it  !  He  has 
painted  human  nature.”  In  showing 
us  his  own  mind,  life,  and  times,  Mon* 
taigne  shows  us  all  what  we  are  our¬ 
selves.  He  shows  us  man,  by  showing 
us  a  man,  the  offspring  of  one  age,  and 
the  native  of  a  single  spot ;  but  the  age 
in  which  he  and  that  race  lived  was  the 
most  active,  eager  and  productive  since 
society  began.  Europe  at  that  time  was 
laying  open  new  empires  in  the  East  and 
West.  The  world  was  growing  under 
men’s  feet,  and  the  heavens  were  deep¬ 
ening  and  expanding  to  their  gate.  It 
is  tiue  that  in  all  this  France  had,  as 
yet,  but  little  share,  shut  up  in  almost 
provincial  indifference,  and  great  only 
in  bigots,  wranglers,  and  formal  phU 
losophers  ;  but  Montaigne,  familiar  with 
all  that  there  was  in  France,  her  court, 
city,  provincial  and  chateau  life,  had 
travelled  much  for  those  days,  while 
his  prodigious  memory  commanded  all 
the  arsenal  of  classic  thought.  In  him 
we  have,  in  fact,  two  men,  the  man  of 
wide  capacity  of  mind,  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  humorous  but  solid  character, 
quick  judgment,  natural  facility  of  ex¬ 
pression.  and  whose  imagination  and 
sympathy  make  nim  akin  to  the  whole 
world,  and  also  the  man  of  his  age  and 
country,  the  heir  of  Rabelais,  and  fore¬ 
runner  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire,  the  coui- 
tier  who  knew  and  despised  kings,  the 
stern  thinker  and  the  lax  actor,  the  law¬ 
yer  who  hated  law,  and  the  writer  who 
disdained  to  form  his  style. 

Montaigne's  method  he  thus  himself 
describes  : — "  I  universally  owe  my  en¬ 
tire  picture  to  the  public.  The  wisdom 
of  my  instruction  wholly  consists  in  lib¬ 
erty  and  native  truth  ;  disdaining  to  in¬ 
troduce  little,  feigned,  common  and  pro¬ 
vincial  rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its 
real  duties,  all  natural,  general  and  con¬ 
stant.  Oh,  how  supierficial  men  take  an 
easy  and  plausible  way  in  comparison 
with  ours  !  Whoever  could  reclaim  man 
from  verbal  superstition  would  do  the 
world  no  great  disservice.  Whoever 
will  write  of  our  life  nothing  but  what 
is  reverend  and  canonical  will  leave 
more  than  half  behind.”  His  lofty 
point  of  view  and  high  theoretic  stand¬ 
ard  appear  from  the  following  passages 
in  the  Essays  : — ”  Really  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  speak  like  Aristotle,  and 
New  Saaras.— Vou  XLVIII.,  Nu.  3 


to  live  like  Caesar,  than  to  speak  and 
live  as  Socrates  did.  There  lies  the  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  perfection  and  difficulty, 
art  cannot  reach  it.  The  great  and 
glorious  masterpiece  of  man  is  to  know 
how  to  live  to  purpose  ;  all  other  things, 
to  reign,  to  lay  up  treasure,  to  build,  are 
at  the  most  but  mere  appendages,  and 
little  props.  Grandeur  of  soul  consists 
not  so  much  in  mounting  and  proceed¬ 
ing  forward,  as  in  knowing  how  to  gov¬ 
ern  and  circumscribe  itself.  There  is 
nothing  so  handsome  and  lawful  as  duly 
to  play  the  man.” 

As  Dugald  Stuart  tells  us,  Montaigne 
was  at  the  head  of  the  French  writers 
who  contributed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  turn  the  thoughts 
of  their  countrymen  to  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
But  Montaigne  addressed  also  the  think¬ 
er  of  Europe.  Voltaire,  discoursing  to 
the  Academy,  claimed  his  book  as  ”  the 
only  one  before  Corneille  which  drew 
the  attention  of  foreigners  who  knew 
French.  His  style,  though  neither  pure 
nor  correct,  precise  or  noble,  is  ener¬ 
getic  and  homely  :  it  expresses  great 
things  naively,  this  it  is  which  pleases  ; 
one  delights  to  see  the  character  of  the 
author  and  to  recognize  one’s  own  in 
what  he  says  of  himself.” 

Considering  then  how  Montaigne 
worked  with  all  the  lights  of  his  age, 
and  how  he  shows  us  through  a  long, 
active,  and  varied  career,  all  his  own  as 
well  as  all  his  neighbors’  shortcomings 
— considering  that  the  subjects  respect¬ 
ing  which  he  thus  takes  us  all  into  con¬ 
fidence  with  such  simple  fearlessness 
and  naturalness  are  the  greatest  man¬ 
kind  can  discuss,  while  his  thoughts  on 
women,  morality,  and  society,  politics, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  were  born  of 
an  ej;x>ch  of  terror  and  fate  from  which 
they  helped  to  emancipate  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  Europe,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  answer  to  the  question  :  ”  Whence 
comes  the  magic  of  Montaigne  ?’  ’ 

”  Montaigne,”  says  Hallam,  ”  was 
the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the  French 
language  :  the  first  whom  a  gentleman 
is  ashamed  not  to  have  read.  H  is  essay  s 
are  the  first  pr<n>ocatio  ad populum,  the 
first  appeal  from  the  porch  and  the 
academy  to  the  haunts  of  busy  and  idle 
men,  the  first  book  that  taught  the  un- 
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learned  reader  to  observe  and  reflect  for 
himself  onquestionsof  moral  philosophy. 
And  then,  what  independence  !  When 
Montaigne  chased  the  servile  pedantry 
of  the  schools,  some  despot  occupied 
every  province  of  thought.  It  required 
some  courage  to  argue  against  the  gram¬ 
marians  who  had  almost  monopolized 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  And  a  simple  gentleman 
who  had  the  spirit  to  ask  a  reason  for 
every  rule.”  Montaigne  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  of  things,  and  he  comes 
intellectually,  as  well  as  in  order  of 
time,  between  those  who,  hoping  noth¬ 
ing  or  fearing  everything,  acquiesced  in 
things  as  they  were,  or  whose  discus¬ 
sions,  without  any  defining  or  shaping 
process,  were  at  once  incoherent  and  in¬ 
terminable,  and  those  who  devised  or 
revived  the  true  inductive  method. 

So  struck  was  Montaigne’s  father  with 
the  waste  of  time  and  mental  force  in 
the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages, 
as  to  exaggerate  it  into  the  cause  of  the 

inferiority  of  moderns  to  ancients  in 
greatness  of  soul  and  wisdom,”  and  in 
the  essay  on  Education  which  Montaigne 
himself  wrote  for  Madame  Diane  de 
Foix,  he  thus  insists  : — 

”  Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  exam¬ 
ine  and  thoroughly  sift  everything  he 
reads,  and  lodge  nothing  in  his  head 
upon  simple  authority  and  trust.  Let 
Aristotle’s  principles  be  no  more  prin¬ 
ciples  to  him  than  those  of  Epicurus  and 
the  Stoics  ;  he  will  choose  if  he  be  able  ; 
if  not  he  will  remain  in  doubt.” 

'*  Che  non  men  che  taper,  dubbiar  in  aggrada." 
*‘  I  love  sometimes  to  doubt  as  well  as  know.” 

“  For  if  he  embraces  the  opinions  of 
Zenophon  or  Plato  by  the  exercise  of 
his  reason,  they  will  be  no  more  thtirs 
but  his  own.  Let  him  at  least  know 
what  he  does  know.  Truth  and  reason 
are  common  to  every  one,  and  are  no 
more  his  who  spoke  them  first,  than  his 
who  spoke  them  after.  'Tis  no  mote 
according  to  Plato  than  according  to 
me,  since  both  he  and  1  equally  see  and 
understand  in  the  same  manner.  Bees 
cull  their  sweets,  but  themselves  after 
make  the  honey,  which  is  all  and  purely 
their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and 

.arjoiam.” 

But,  “was  Montaigne  a  sceptic?” 
Did  his  free  thinking  extend  to  theology  ? 


Did  he,  living  in  the  age  of  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  believe  in 
Christianitv  ?  Well,  as  Hallam  says. 
Montaigne  “  was  a  steady  Catholic,  but 
rather  from  acquiescence  than  convic¬ 
tion.”  Christianity  then  meant  belief 
in  dogmas  and  forms.  It  was  an  age 
when  even  the  spirituelle  and  accom¬ 
plished  Marguerite  de  Valois,  author  of 
the  Heptamiron,  and  Queen  of  Navarre, 
speaks  of  the  regular  prayers  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  man,  after  equally  regular 
acts  of  debauchery,  as  proof  of  “  sin¬ 
gular  devotion,”  on  which  Montaigne  re¬ 
marks  :  “  Les  femmes  ne  sont  gu^res 
propres  4  traiter  les  mati^res  de  la  th6- 
ologie.”  And  although  even  France 
was  then  less  immoral  than  Rome,  the 
stories  which  Montaigne  tells  of  himself 
when  in  Rome,  throw  some  light  on  the 
popular  religious  conceptions  of  the  day. 
In  the  first  case  :  ”  A  certain  person 
being  alone  with  a  lady,  they  heard  the 
Ave  Maria  sound,  and  she  instantly 
sprang  away  from  him,  falling  on  her 
knees  to  pray.  Another  time  when 
similarly  accompanied,  in  rushed  an  old 
duenna,  and  with  anger  and  fury 
snatched  from  off  the  girl’s  neck  a  little 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  remove.”  The  young  lady 
seemed  very  contrite  about  the  image, 
but  evidently,  like  the  rest  of  Rome, 
thought  more  of  images  and  saints  than 
of  good  works. 

In  the  sense  of  considering  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  fiction,  Montaigne  was  no 
sceptic.  On  the  contrary,  he  might  be 
called  a  bigot,  for  he  believed  that  a 
certain  set  of  propositions  had  been 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  certain 
caste  of  men,  and  that  our  eternal  state 
depends  on  submission  to  those  men, 
and  acquiescence  in  those  statements, 
with  the  important  provision  that  neither 
the  doctrines  nor  the  commission  to  the 
teachers  were  to  be  scrutinized  at  all  ! 
But  of  Christianity  as  a  truth  founded 
in  the  nature  of  man,  satisfying  his  no¬ 
blest  wants,  exercising  his  highest  pow¬ 
ers,  and  realized  by  belief  in  the  Saviour 
— of  that  Christianity  as  a  whole,  Mon¬ 
taigne  had  not  only  no  belief  but  no 
conception.  The  age  hardly  taught  it, 
although  it  is  true  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  of  thought  were  beginning  to 
break  up  ;  it  was  then  an  act  of  wonder¬ 
ful  courage  to  plead  for  liberty  either  of 
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soul  or  body  ;  and  great  was  the  terror 
of  the  simple,  when  the  vapor  overhead 
began  to  reel  to  and  fro,  and  the  war  of 
distant  conflict  in  the  upper  intellectual 
regions  came  to  their  ears.  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.  took  the  ladies  of  their 
courts  to  see  heretics  burned  as  an 
amusement,  and  in  Bordeaux  especially, 
heresy  was  a  burning  and  hanging  busi¬ 
ness.  Luxury  and  debauchery,  then  as 
always,  were  stimulated  by  spiritual  des¬ 
potism,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
and  noble  army  of  martyrs  then  in 
France,  in  spite  of  great  insurrections 
against  the  salt  tax,  and  in  favor  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  too  many  of  the  people 
were  really  ready  at  a  pinch  to  disown 
their  own  liberators.  It  was  this,  per¬ 
haps,  that  caused  La  Boetie,  formed  by 
nature  for  a  leader,  to  despair  of  France. 
He,  Montaigne’s  greatest  friend,  wrote, 
between  1546  and  1549,  his  famous  es¬ 
say  on  Voluntary  Servitude — one  of  the 
landmarks  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
He  describes  this  saddest  sight,  the 
martyrs  of  freedom  dying  with  the 
curses  of  those  for  whom  they  die  in 
their  ears,  likening  the  state  of  France 
to  that  of  Rome,  and  telling  how  ”  when 
the  Roman  emperors  distributed  piovi- 
sion,  the  cleverest  and  best  of  the  rabble 
would  not  have  left  his  basin  of  soup  to 
recover  the  liberty  of  the  Republic  of 
Plato.” 

Montaigne  followed  his  friend’s  rhet¬ 
oric  with  a  deep  enthusiasm,  whence, 
as  well  as  from  the  impression  of  his 
own  works  as  a  whole,  and  from  his  pro¬ 
found  reverence  of  the  great  master  of 
Greek  thought,  we  are  led  to  believe  in 
Montaigne’s  real  and  abiding  belief  in 
some  settled  system  of  truth,  and  in  the 
reality  of  goodness,  right,  and  duty. 
The  real  introduction  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  into  France  dates  from  about  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Montaigne,  and 
Montaigne  picked  up  that  pearl  of  great 
price,  which  was,  as  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John 
says,  the  capital  idea  of  his  book.  In 
times  of  change  most  men  are  at  a  loss 
because  they  cannot  go  on  thinking  in  a 
groove,  and  Montaigne  almost  alone 
threw  off  that  habit.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  give  him  credit  for  what  he  did  and 
avoided,  even  while  judging  him  for  what 
he  might  have  done  and  been.  He 
helped  to  guide  France  into  a  sort  of 
"  half-way  house,  where  toleration  could 


lead  an  easy  life  with  Henry  IV.  and  La 
Belle  Corisande,  and  not  be  too  much 
shocked  when  she  made  way  for  La 
Belle  Gabrielle.” 

Montaigne’s  character  was  more  com¬ 
plete  than  that  of  most  men,  and  more 
uniform.  ”  His,”  says  Bayle  St.  John, 
”  was  a  sort  of  Mediterranean  mind 
with  weak  tides  ;  yet  we  have  but  to 
read  his  essays  and  the  impression  of 
worth  will  gradually  be  made,  but  as  we 
read  on,  melancholy  strains  gradually 
mingle  with  the  triumphant  music  :  in 
the  third  book  we  miss  more  and  more 
the  liveliness  of  the  first ;  he  begins  to 
complain  painfully,  hungers  after  variety 
and  seems  to  grow  querulous.  And  so 
this  easy-going  Gascon  gentleman,  pro¬ 
testing  against  torture  in  an  age  of  panic, 
produced  by  the  discovery  that  the 
foundations  of  society  were  mot  all  solid 
rock,  that  some  of  its  chambers  were 
mined  and  others  domed  with  vapor  in¬ 
stead  of  marble,  while  a  new  heaven, 
brightly  blue,  and  inimitably  vast, 
loomed  beyond — went  home  to  his  cha¬ 
teau  where  he  could  save  his  fortunes 
from  shipwreck,  and  philosophize  to  his 
heart’s  content,  avoiding  the  storm  that 
was  about  to  shake  France,  and  living 
out  his  da^s  in  sunshine  and  his  nights 
on  down.’ 

On  the  whole,  there  was  truth  enough 
in  the  mocking  rhymes  wherewith  Vol¬ 
taire  describes  the  situation,  and  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  position  in  it : — 

*‘  Montaigne,  cet  auteur  chamiant, 

Tour-i  lour  profonde  et  frivole, 

Dans  son  chateau  paisiblement. 

Loin  de  tout  frondeur  maievoie, 

Doutait  de  tout  impun^ment, 

Ou  se  moquait  tr^s-librement 
Des  bavards  fourr^s  de  I’^cole  ; 

Mais  quand  son  eiive  Charron, 

Pius  retenu,  plus  m^thodique, 

De  sagesse  donna  le9on, 

II  fut  pii:s  de  pirir,  dit-on. 

Par  la  haine  Th^ologique.” 

Michael  de  Montaigne  was  boin  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1533.  His 
father,  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier  of  ath¬ 
letic  frame  and  liberal  and  cultivated 
mind,  was  fond  of  quoting  modern  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius  was  an 
especial  favorite  with  him.  “  My 
father,”  writes  Michael,  in  his  humoi- 
ous  way,  ”  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
to  get  an  acquaintance  with  men  of 
learning,  treating  them  at  his  house,  for 
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fifty  years  and  more,  as  persons  sacred, 
coilecting  their  sayings  as  so  many  ot- 
acles,  and  with  the  more  veneration  and 
religion,  as  he  was  the  less  qualified  to 
judge  of  them,  for  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  letters.”  The  father,  however,  had 
his  own  Rousseau-like  idea  of  education. 
”  The  good  father  that  God  gave  me,” 
says  Montaigne  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  his  third  book,  ”  sent  me  from  my 
cradle,  to  be  brought  up  in  a  poor  vil¬ 
lage  of  his,  and  there  continued  me  all 
the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  bringing  me 
up  to  the  meanest  and  most  common 
way  of  living.  Magna  pars  libertatis  est 
bene  moratus  venter :  a  well-governed 
stomach  is  a  great  part  of  liberty. 
Rather  (let  children)  descend  from  hard¬ 
ships  than  mount  up  to  them.  This 
humor  of  his  yet  aimed  at  another  end, 
to  make  me  familiar  with  those  who 
most  need  our  assistance,  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  that  he  provided  me 
with  god-fathers  of  the  meanest  fortune, 
to  oblige  and  bind  me  to  them.”  Later 
on,  a  great  Latin  critic  was  engaged  at 
a  very  large  salary,  who,  with  two  other 
tutors,  spoke  to  Michael  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  than  Latin.  ”  We  did  Latin  it  at 
such  a  rate,”  says  Michael,  ”  that  it 
overflowed  to  all  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages,”  and  at  six  years  of  age  he  had 
learned,  without  a  tear,  to  speak  pure 
Latin,  and  was  sent  to  the  College  of 
Guienne,  where  his  Latin  immediately 
grew  corrupt.  ”  The  scholars  rose  at 
tour  in  the  morning,  and  having  prayed 
to  God,  went  at  five  to  the  school-room, 
their  big  books  under  their  arm,  their 
ink-stands  and  candlesticks  in  their 
hands.  In  the  shorf  days  they  began 
study  l)efore  light,  and  kept  on  until  after 
dark.”  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
welcomed  as  the  second  best  player  of 
Latin  tragedies,  and  at  thirteen  left  the 
College,  having  gone  through  the  whole 
course,  and  made,  he  says,  no  manner 
of  improvement.  About  r546,  having 
no  fancy  for  the  gentleman’s  usual  pro¬ 
fession,  fighting,  he  became  a  law  stu¬ 
dent,  probably  at  Bordeaux.  Law  stu¬ 
dents  then  had  many  privileges.  No¬ 
body  could  refuse  to  let  them  lodgings, 
even  though  an  old  lodger  had  to  go 
out.  Their  books  could  not  be  seized 
-for  rent,  or  pawned.  No  scholar  could 
be  excommunicated  without  express 
leave  of  the  Pope.  Often  they  went  out 


to  read  in  the  streets  to  attract  the 
ladies.  They  were  dirty  and  glutton¬ 
ous,  and  led  an  adventurous  life,  ending 
sometimes  in  prison  or  on  the  gibbet. 

In  1554,  when  Montaigne  became  a 
counsellor  of  the  Bordeaux  Parliament, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  then 
existing  in  France,  and  the  seats  were 
filled  by  the  king,  and  procurable  by 
favor  or  purchase.  The  counsellors  ad¬ 
ministered  but  did  not  make  laws,  though 
they  could  refuse  to  register  them,  thus 
possessing  the  power  of  veto.  They 
long  retained  neatly  all  their  influence, 
in  spite  of  the  Grand  Council  appointed 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  curb  It,  and  only  fell  away  from  power 
by  prostituting  it  to  fanaticism. 

Montaigne  retained  the  position  of 
counsellor  for  thirteen  years,  until,  in 
fact,  he  acceded  to  an  independent  for¬ 
tune.  He  made,  as  counsellor,  frequent 
journeys  to  Paris  and  the  Court,  where 
he  was  appointed  as  gentleman  of  the 
king’s  bedchamber  by  Henry  II.  Mon¬ 
taigne  plunged  into  a  «tream  of  boistei- 
ous  and  coarse  debauchery,  and  was  free 
m  play  and  free  with  women.  At  that 
time  there  was  much  pilfering  among 
youths  of  good  family,  who  were  fre¬ 
quently  provoked  by  avarice  and  led  on 
by  bad  example.  Charles  IX.  himself 
once  invited  ten  cut-purses  to  a  Louvre 
banquet  and  ball,  to  amuse  him  by  rob¬ 
bing  the  Court  gallants.  The  thieves 
retained  the  plunder,  and  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  hanging  if  ever  caught  again. 
This  same  monarch  was  also  an  expert 
forger,  and  his  brother  Henry  111, 
opened  a  public  gambling-house  in  the 
veiy  Louvre.  This  is  the  sort  of  train¬ 
ing  and  ordeal  through  which  Montaigne 
had  to  pass.  In  Chapter  II.  he  says  the 
best  he  can  for  himself,  and  thus  con¬ 
fesses  : — ”  The  debauches  wherein  I 
have  been  engaged  have  not  been,  I 
thank  God,  of  the  worst  sort,  and  I  have 
thoroughly  condemned  them  myself. 
But  that  is  all ;  for  as  to  the  rest,  I  op¬ 
pose  too  little  resistance,  except  that  I 
moderate  them  and  prevent  them  from 
mixing  with  other  vices.  I  have  con¬ 
tracted  and  curtailed  mine  to  make  them 
as  single  as  I  can.” 

For  twenty  years  Montaigne  thus  lived 
dependent  upon  his  family.  He  had 
never,  he  says,  kept  more  than  six  mii- 
tresses,  and  ”  was  never  more  comfort- 
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able.”  ThouRh  solemnly  reproached 
for  his  debaucheries  by  that  noble  and 
faithful  friend,  La  Boetie,  Montaigne 
was  decidedly  not  bad  enou((h  for  the 
age.  He  says  that  his  inconstant  mis¬ 
tresses  found  in  him  fidelity,  and  that 
ladies  complained  of  his  absurd  scrupu¬ 
lousness — of  his  keeping  his  word  when 
expected  to  break  it  ! 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event 
of  Montaigne's  early  life  was  the  chival¬ 
rous  and  enthusiastic  friendship  formed 
between  him  and  La  Boetie.  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  earnest-minded 
men  of  the  age.  Except  the  writing  of 
his  Essays,  this  friendship  was  the  most 
remarkable  fact  in  Montaigne’s  life,  and 
up  to  that  period  it  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  of  him  that  he  lived  as  men 
of  his  rank  in  those  times,  and  was  the 
friend  of  Estienne  de  la  Boetie.  There 
have  been  but  five  or  six  of  such  friend¬ 
ships  in  all  history.  Nine  years  after 
Bostic’s  death,  Montaigne  wrote  his 
father  that  ”  ever  since  he  had  led  only 
a  languishing  and  sorrowful  life  he 
gives  a  long  account  of  La  Boetie's  last 
days,  and  put  on  record  his  earlier  invo¬ 
cation  to  Montaigne  and  another  to 
leave  a  corrupt  court  and  a  ruined 
country. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  Montaigne 
made  a  manage  de  eom’enafwe  with 
F ran9oise  de  la  Chassaigne,  who  brought 
him  seven  thousand  francs,  and  he  then 
continued  to  reside  either  at  the  chflteau 
or  in  his  father’s  house  at  Bordeaux. 
Scattered  through  the  Essays  are  many 
gibes  against  marriage  and  women. 
”  Marriage  is  like  a  cage,  those  birds 
that  are  inside  desire  to  get  out,  and 
those  that  are  nut  want  to  get  in.  Might 
I  have  had  my  own  will  I  would  not 
have  married  Wisdom  herself.”  In 
Chapter  XXXV.  of  the  Third  Book, 
entitled  ”  Of  Three  Good  Women,”  he 
says  good  women  are  not  to  be  had  by 
the  dozen,  as  every  one  knows,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  duties  of  marriage  ;  for  that 
is  a  bargain  full  of  so  many  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  “  ’tis  hard  for  a  wom¬ 
an’s  will  long  to  endure  such  a  re¬ 
straint.  As  fathers  conceal  their  affec¬ 
tions  from  their  children,  women  like¬ 
wise  conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands 
to  maintain  a  modest  respect  and 
(Chapter  VIII.)  “  Women  have  a  nat¬ 


ural  tendency  to  cross  their  husbands. 

I  married  at  thirty-three  and  agree  in 
the  opinion  for  thirty-five.”  The  an¬ 
cient  Gauls  designed  for  war  were  en¬ 
joined  not  to  marry  ”  lest  their  courage 
be  abated.” 

‘  But  now  being  married  to  a  fair  young  wife. 

He’s  quite  fallen  of!  from  his  old  course  of 
life  ; 

H  is  mettle  is  grown  rusty,  and  his  care 

His  wife  and  children  do  betwixt  them 
share.” 

The  excuse  he  makes  for  the  ladies  is 
that  ”  Inconstancy  perhaps  is  in  some 
sort  more  pardonable  in  them  than  in 
us.  They  may  plead  that  they  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples, 
caused  her  first  husband  to  be  hanged  at 
the  bars  of  her  window  in  a  halter  of 
gold  and  silk,  woven  with  her  own  hand, 
because  she  had  been  caught  and  de¬ 
ceived.  When  they  come  to  try  us  they 
do  not,  perhaps,  find  us  worthy  of  their 
choice.’ 

Nevertheless,  he  enjoins  on  the  ladies 
three  rules  in  scolding,  and  says  : 
”  First  take  care  that  your  scolding  hits 
the  mark,  for  usually  women  scream 
before  the  culprit  has  appeared,  and 
continue  screaming  a  century  after  he 
has  gone  away.  I  quite  believe  the 
story  of  the  woman  who  was  ducked  in 
the  pond  for  calling  her  husband  a  cer¬ 
tain  name,  and,  after  losing  all  power  of 
speech,  came  to  the  surface  again  and 
made  the  sign  of  scratching  her  head  to 
show  she  would  not  give  in.”  Such 
are  a  few  of  his  scoffs  and  flings  at  wom¬ 
en,  but  all  this  does  not  show  that 
”  Demoiselle  Fran^oise,”  his  wife,  was 
a  shrew,  nor  were  these  attacks  on  wom¬ 
en  all  aimed  point-blank  across  the 
court. 

Between  his  marriage  and  the  death 
of  his  father,  about  five  years  elapsed, 
and  Montaigne  was  about  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  when  he  acceded  to  the 
family  property.  Thenceforth,  with  the 
exception  of  some  seventeen  months 
spent  in  his  Italian  journey,  he  occupied 
himself  chiefly  in  reading  and  writing. 
As  we  must  now  take  leave  of  Bordeaux, 
we  will  ask  the  reader’s  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  ever 
recorded,  and  which,  in  the  year  1560, 
ushered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  in¬ 
tensely  persecuting  Parliament  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  against  the  Protestants.  It  is 
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quoted  in  Bayle  St  John’s  Life  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  : — 

“  Two  young  men,  much  beloved  and 
resp>ected  in  Bordeaux,  had  embraced 
the  new  doctrines,  and  were  brought  for 
trial  before  the  Parliament.  Some  were 
for  instant  execution,  but  a  voice  said 
‘  Let  these  boys  be  confined  for  six 
months,  and  given  time  for  study  and 
reflection.’  But  the  bigots  howled  and 
raved,  and  decreed  death  by  fire.  The 
stake  was  planted  in  the  principal 
place  of  the  city,  and  the  fagots  heaped 
around  it.  Windows,  balconies,  house¬ 
tops,  the  wide  square,  the  adjoining 
streets,  and  the  branches  of  trees,  were 
thronged  with  spectators.  A  strong 
guard  occupied  various  points.  The 
victims  were  bound,  the  wood  lighted, 
and  the  shrieks  or  prayers  of  the  victims 
were  stifled  by  the  hallelujahs  of  fero¬ 
cious  monks.  Suddenly  the  whole  as¬ 
sembled  population  of  the  city  felt  some 
strange  presence  around  them.  The 
avenging  angel  seemed  to  hover  in  the 
air.  Fear  seized  simultaneously  on  all. 
A  horrid  cry  of  despair  arose,  and  the 
people  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  as 
if  an  enemy  had  beaten  in  their  gates. 
Window  and  balcony,  and  housetop  and 
square,  and  the  adjoining  streets,  and 
the  branches  of  trees,  were  suddenly  de¬ 
serted.  The  guards  likewise  abandoned 
their  posts.  Cravens  and  caitiffs  hid 
from  the  wrath  of  Heaven  in  caves. 
The  souls  of  Monier  and  De  Cazes  de¬ 
parted  in  anguish  amid  a  vast  silence 
and  terrible  solitude.” 

So  intense  and  general  was  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinions  at  this  time,  that  ”  in 
every  heart  there  was  a  state  of  siege," 
and  in  the  sort  of  demonic  Pentecost 
just  described,  men’s  consciences  might 
well  inspire  their  imaginations  to  see  the 
heavens  filled  with  celestial  squadrons 
straining  for  their  destruction,  and  held 
back  by  a  power  even  greater  than  their 
own  ! 

“  When  Montaigne  first  visited 
Paris,”  says  Bayle  St.  John,  “  the  mod¬ 
ern  I^ouvre  was  rising  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old  feudal  castle  destroyed  by  Francis 
I.,  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  begun  in  the 
year  of  Montaigne’s  birth,  had  not  yet 
got  beyond  the  second  story.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  Moyen-fige, 
the  Renaissance  being  visible  only  here 
and  there,  as  in  the  magnificent  Hotel 


de  Carnavalet,  where  Montaigne  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  young  days.  Vast,  and 
partly  fortified  mansions,  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  great  nobility,  always  ready 
to  become  chiefs  of  parties  and  leaders 
of  the  people,  appeared  at  every  turn, 
and  gave  a  somewhat  Italian  air  to  this 
Northern  city.  Above  the  mass  of  pri¬ 
vate  buildings  rose  the  stupendous  form 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  various  direction 
stretched  masses  of  fortress-like  mon¬ 
asteries.  The  Bastille  and  arsenal 
frowned  over  the  military  quarter,  and 
even  then  factories  had  grouped  masses 
of  workmen’s  dwellings  about  them. 
What  is  now  the  Quartier  St.  Germain 
was  an  open  plain  where  an  annual  fair 
was  held,  frequented  even  by  the  Court, 
but  the  Quartier  Latin  was  already  the 
learned  quarter,  where  schools  flour¬ 
ished,  students  lodged,  and  booksellers 
were  confined  by  law.  The  river  was 
covered  chiefly  with  boats  of  wine  deal¬ 
ers,  with  bright  flying  colors,  and  was 
crossed  by  several  bridges  of  wood  and 
stone,  the  latter  laden  with  double  rows 
of  houses.  It  was  at  the  Louvre  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  court  and  society  that  Mon¬ 
taigne  loved  to  dwell,  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  the  city  contained  about  tsoo 
houses  and  400,000  inhabitants.  The 
narrow  streets  displayed  a  prodigious 
number  of  signboards.  Courtiers  and 
citizens  used  the  saddle,  and  Henry  II. 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  who 
rode  in  a  coach.  Paris,  as  a  centre  of 
thought,  business,  and  political  excite¬ 
ment,  became  known  to  Montaigne 
later  ;  but  at  first  he  was  dazzled  with 
the  brilliancy  and  bustle  of  the  couit, 
the  hum  of  the  great  city,  the  infinity  of 
street  cries,  the  gayety  and  pleasure-lov¬ 
ing  crowds  dancing  at  the  Malmaison’s 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  the  ele¬ 
gant  crowds,  and  masquerades  where 
figures  by  the  thousand,  disguised  as 
wolves,  panthers,  bears,  asses,  etc.  etc., 
streamed  through  the  streets — all  these 
came  on  him  in  early  and  excitable  life. 
Among  the  striking  events  that  occurred 
during  the  residence  of  Montaigne  at 
Paris,  in  the  winter  of  1570-1,  was  the 
arrival  of  the  Cardinal  d'Este,  having  in 
his  suite  Tasso,  who,  through  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Leonora,  had  obtained  the  honor 
of  dining  at  the  cardinal’s  table  instead 
of  with  his  eight  hundred  servitor s. 
The  Italian  cardinals  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  lived  liked  Oriental  kings. 
One  day  the  cardinal  sent  the  King  forty 
new  horses,  led  by  forty  grooms  dressed 
in  silk.  Tasso  was  astonished  by  the 
rude  state  of  France.  He  complained 
that  instead  of  marble  palaces,  the  Paris 
houses  were  made  of  wood,  with  wind¬ 
ing  steps  leading  to  low  dark  rooms 
heaped  together  irregularly.  Above 
these  frail  structures  rose  the  huge  solid 
cathedral,  lighted  by  broad  painted  win¬ 
dows  of  unequalled  beauty,  and  filled 
with  kneeling  worshippers,  whose  as¬ 
siduity  and  earnestness  surpiised  him. 
That  was  the  golden  age  of  learned  men 
in  France,  which  was  just  emerging 
from  the  barbarism  of  ignorance — an 
age  in  which  extravagant  respect  was 
paid  to  knowledge  of  every  kind,  espe¬ 
cially  to  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Italy 
was  a  revelation  to  the  nobles  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  France,  for  the  severe  manners 
of  the  Republics  had  given  place  to  a 
portentous  luxury.  Poison  and  the 
dagger  were  often  at  work  in  gloomy 
alcoves  and  dreary  porticos,  but  on  the 
surface  all  was  gay,  bright  and  fascinat¬ 
ing.  There  were  marble  palaces  gilt  by 
the  goldsmith  and  glorified  by  the  painter. 
Swarms  of  princes,  dignitaries,  and 
chiefs  glittered  or  rioted  amid  bro¬ 
caded  and  silken  courts,  where  merri¬ 
ment  and  music,  dance,  song  and  beauty, 
slaked  all  the  senses  and  stimulated  all 
the  faculties  of  man.  Italy  was  a  brill¬ 
iant  and  cultured  libertine,  too  hard¬ 
ened  to  repent,  sinking  amid  music 
and  perfume,  and  down  and  gold,  to  a 
dishonored  grave." 

Montaigne  now  travelled  much  about 
France,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Piris  and  the  Court,  considering  Paris 
the  glory  of  France,  and  an  ornament 
of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  kept  at 
home  and  aloof  from  either  party,  and, 
toward  1572,  commenced  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  essays.  I  never  set  pen  to 
paper,"  said  he,  "  but  when  too  great 
idleness  becomes  troublesome,  and  never 
anywhere  but  at  home.  As  things  come 
into  my  head  I  heap  them  in  ;  some* 
times  they  advance  in  whole  bodies, 
sometimes  in  single  files.  I  let  myself 
jog  on  at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  My 
design  is  to  pass  over  easily  and  not 
laboriously  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  will  break  my 


brain  about ;  no,  not  knowledge,  of 
what  price  soever.  .  .  .  Ignorance  and 
incuriosity,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "  are 
very  sweet  pillows  — “  but  to  find 
them  so,"  added  Diderot,  "  one  must 
have  one's  head  made  as  well  as  Mon¬ 
taigne’s." 

Before  starting  with  Montaigne  on  his 
visit  to  Italy,  and  making  our  few  final 
quotations  from  his  narrative,  we  must 
ask  the  reader  to  visit  with  us  his  home, 
and  see  the  place  where  these  wonderful 
essays  were  composed.  In  "  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  tower,"  round  and  massive  like 
a  dungeon  and  attached  to  a  square, 
tower,  there  are  two  stories.  On  the 
ground  floor  we  are  shown  the  chapel 
and  the  altar,  and  an  aperture  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  first  floor,  enabling  Mon¬ 
taigne  to  sit  up  there  aloft  and  hear 
mass  !  On  the  summit  is  still  the  little 
chamber  where  hung  the  huge  bell, 
which  twice  daily  rang  the  Ave  Maria 
with  such  violence  as  to  "  astonish  the 
tower  itself."  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
large  circular  chamber  and  a  small  square 
one,  forming  the  bed  and  dressing-room. 
Above,  are  another  circular  room  and 
square  cabinet — Montaigne’s  library, 
with  the  rafters  quite  bare,  and  cut  with 
his  mottoes.  His  books  were  ranged 
on  five  rows  of  shelves  all  round  the 
room.  From  three  windows  looking 
out  of  deep  embrasures  in  this  great  cir¬ 
cular  room,  which  was  sixteen  paces  in 
diameter,  is  an  extensive  view  over  the 
estate  and  the  distant  hills  of  P^rigord. 
Among  the  black-letter  inscriptions  on 
the  rafters  are  written  in  Greek,  “  It  is 
not  so  much  things  that  torment  man, 
as  the  opinions  he  has  of  things. — Every 
reasoning  has  its  contrary. — Wind  swells 
bladders,  opinion  swells  men."  In 
large  Latin  letters  on  the  central  rafter 
are  the  words  :  "  I  do  not  understand. 
I  pause.  I  examine.” 

“  The  only  straight  piece  of  wall,” 
he  explains,  "  is  where  I  place  my  table 
and  chair.  As  I  sit  I  can  take  in  at  one 
glance  round  the  curve  all  my  books. 
'The  room  pleases  me  because  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  of  access,  and  retired, 
as  much  on  account  of  the  utility  of  the 
exercise,  as  because  I  there  avoid  the 
crowd.  Here  is  my  seat,  my  place,  my 
rest.  I  try  to  make  it  purely  my  own, 
and  to  free  this  single  corner  from  con¬ 
jugal,  filial,  and  civil  community. 
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Wretched  is  he  who  in  his  own  home 
has  no  home  of  his  own,  where  he  can 
pay  court  to  himself,  and  hide  himself 
when  he  pleases.” 

Montaigne’s  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
Italy  was  discovered,  after  laying  hid 
for  i8o  years,  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  one  who,  wishing  to  write  the  his* 
tory  of  P^rigord,  visited  the  old  chateau 
of  Montaigne,  to  ask  leave  to  inspect 
the  family  archives.  He  was  shown  an 
old  coffer  containing  a  mass  of  forgotten 
papers,  of  which  he  was  invited  to  make 
what  use  he  pleased,  and  he  then  dis* 
covered  the  original  MS.  of  the  journey, 
and  apparently  the  only  copy  in  exist* 
ence.  It  was  a  small  folio  volume  of 
278  pages,  never  corrected  by  the  au* 
thor,  and  of  such  miserable  orthography 
as  to  render  its  deciphering  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  difficulty. 

Montaigne,  who  hated  doctors,  wished 
to  try  the  best  mineral  and  thermal 
springs,  and  now  determined  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  of  travel.  He  would 
only  travel  on  horseback,  and  let  every 
whim  sway  him  on  the  route.  If  un* 
well,  he  stopped  where  he  was  till  he 
got  better  :  if  he  had  missed  anything, 
he  would  turn  back. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1580,  he  started 
with  his  brother  and  three  other  gentle* 
men  on  the  way  to  Rome,  but  his  zig* 
zag  mode  of  approach  made  his  party 
restive.  He  describes  the  Eternal  City 
almost  as  it  now  is,  and  was  there  kept 
in  a  perpetual  excitement  of  pleasure  and 
inquiry.  From  the  incident  of  travel  at 
Rome  we  cull  the  following,  character* 
istic  at  once  of  Montaigne  and  of  that 
city  : — 

”  There  are  two  or  three  streets  in 
particular  favor  as  lounging  places.  As 
to  my  own  taste,  the  main  enjoyment  of 
this  way  of  passing  the  time  is  to  look 
at  the  ladies  at  the  windows,  especially 
the  courtesans,  who  show  themselves 
from  behind  their  blinds  with  such  skil¬ 
ful  generalship  that  it  seems  im{>ossible 
not  to  be  attracted  :  yet  when,  as  was 
often  the  case,  I  alighted  from  my  horse 
on  th:  spot  and  obtained  admission  to 
the  ladies  whose  appearance  had  so 
charmed  me,  I  have  often  been  amazed 
to  find  how  much  handsomer  they  had 
contrived  to  seem  than  they  really  were  ! 
They  have  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
letting  you  see  only  their  best  features. 


They  will  manage  and  show  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  or  the  lower,  to 
that  in  a  whole  street  you  will  not  see 
one  ugly  woman  at  a  window,  whatever 
you  may  find  when  you  come  nearer.” 

Our  author  visited  Loretto  and  stayed 
tome  time  at  Lucca,  deriving  much  ben* 
eht  from  the  baths,  and  celebrating  his 
presence  in  the  charming  way  which  he 
thus  describes  : — 

”  After  dinner  I  gave  a  ball,  with 
supper  and  prizes,  for  which  I  had  no 
end  of  applications  by  different  women. 
I  had  five  fifers,  and  we  began  dancing 
on  the  green.  1  made  the  best  use  1 
could  of  my  eyes  among  my  fair  visitors, 
selecting  the  prettiest  and  most  grace¬ 
ful.  The  lady  presented  the  presents  in 
my  name,  and  I,  on  my  part,  trans¬ 
ferred  all  the  merit  to  her.  As  the 
name  of  each  girl  was  called  out,  she 
came  and  stood  before  us.  After  giving 
her  a  kiss,  1  handed  the  prize  to  the 
lady,  saying  to  the  girl,  ‘  Whatever  obli¬ 
gation  you  may  feel  is  due  to  the  lady,' 
and  1  particularized  the  good  quality 
which  most  struck  me  in  the  recipient. 
It  is  really  a  most  charming  spectacle  to 
see  these  country  girls,  so  handsome 
and  well  dressed,  dancing  with  as  much 
grace  and  elegance  as  the  best  among 
us.  I  invited  every  one  to  supper,  in 
Italy  a  very  slight  affair,  and  got  off  for 
a  joint  or  two  and  a  few  pairs  of  fowls. 
I  gave  a  seat  at  my  table  to  Divizia,  a 
poor  peasant,  very  ugly,  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  with  a  goitre  in  her  neck. 
She  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  but 
could  compose  verses  off-hand  in  an 
easy  and  elegant  style.”  In  September, 
Montaigne’s  election  as  Mayor  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  obliged  him  to  return  home.  On 
his  journey  to  and  fro,  Montaigne  loved 
to  Slop  at  places  where  the  authorities 
waited  upon  him  in  state,  with  the  usual 
present  of  wine,  and  long  complimen¬ 
tary  harangues,  to  which  he  would 
gravely  reply  with  due  dignity  and  at 
due  length.  Arriving  at  Bordeaux,  he 
would  have  excused  himself  from  the 
mayoralty,  but  the  king  interposed  his 
commands.  At  home  amid  the  hetce 
struggles  of  contending  parties  he  would 
have  no  other  guard  of  his  chateau  than 
the  porter  at  the  gate.  ”  Let  who  will 
come  to  me  in  God’s  name,  but  I  shall 
not  invite  them.  I  endeavor  to  with¬ 
draw  this  corner  from  the  public  tem- 
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p«st,  as  I  do  another  corner  in  my  soul. 
1  shall  not  budge.  Among  so  many 
garrisoned  houses  I  am  the  only  person 
of  my  condition,  that  1  know  of,  that 
has  purely  trusted  to  the  protection  of 
Heaven.  I  will  neither  fear  nor  save 
myself  by  halves.  But."  adds  he  after¬ 
ward,  "  I  underwent  the  inconveniences 
that  moderation  brings.  I  was  curried 
on  all  hands.  To  the  Ghibelline  I  was 
a  Guelph,  to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline." 
At  one  time  he  saved  his  castle  from 
pillage  by  presence  of  mind  ;  at  another 
he  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  freebooters  in  the  same  way. 

Montaigne  died  of  quinsy  in  his  six¬ 
tieth  year.  Feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  he  got  suddenly  out  of  bed,  and 
paid  personally  to  servants  and  others 
the  legaci*^  he  had  left  them.  Having 
assembled  his  neighbors  for  mass,  he 
struggled  to  rise  at  the  moment  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  but  fell  back  fainting  and  expired. 

It  was  Montaigne’s  happy  fate  to  in¬ 
spire  three  grand  friendships,  which 
ennobled  and  elevated  his  character,  and 
two  of  which  sustained  and  soothed  his 
later  and  last  years.  Of  these  La  Beetle 
was  the  earliest  ;  then  came  his  disciple 
Charron,  alluded  to  by  Voltaire,  and 
who  was  an  eloquent  and  well-known 
abb6  ;  but  perhaps  Marie  de  Gournay, 
burn  in  r566,  and  therefore  thirty-three 
years  his  junior,  was  his  noblest,  most 
self-sacrificing,  and  most  useful  friend. 
When  first  she  saw  the  1580  edition  of 
his  works,  her  fate  was  at  once  sealed. 


and  a  sort  of  passion  and  fatal  sympathy 
thenceforth  possessed  her  soul.  It  was 
one  of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  most 
helpful  friendships  ever  inspired  or  felt, 
and  Montaigne  never  after  lacked  for 
impassioned  sympathy  and  eager  aid. 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  exact  proto¬ 
type  of  the  relations  between  the  poet 
and  thinker  Heine  and  the  nameless  lady, 
who  came  as  it  were  straight  from  heaven 
to  attend  him  on  his  mattress  grave. 

In  1588,  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
Montaigne  appeared  in  Paris,  and  she 
instantly  despatched  a  message,  which 
he  answered  by  calling  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  later  on,  he  visited  her  and 
her  mother  at  Gournay,  staying  in  all 
three  months.  Living,  he  had  her 
prayers  and  constant  sympathy,  and, 
when  he  died,  she  became  his  literary 
executrix.  At  Fran9oise  de  Montaigne’s 
request  she  came  to  the  chateau.  Then 
an  orphan,  she  travelled  across  France 
and  remained  fifteen  months,  translat¬ 
ing,  arranging,  preparing,  with  a  steady 
white  heat  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  placed 
as  a  motto  on  the  first  edition  she 
brought  out  the  words  :  "  Montaigne 
wrote  this  book,  Apollo  conceived  it.” 
Montaigne  had  made  her  by  deed  his 
filU  <r alliance,  or  adopted  daughter, 
and  she  lived  long,  cherishing  for  him 
the  same  sentiment  as  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  no  ignoble  or  unworthy  man 
who  could  inspire  and  retain  three  such 
friends  as  these  of  Montaigne’s. —  West¬ 
minster  Review. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 

English  Writers.  An  Attempt  Toward  a 
History  of  English  Literature.  III. 
From  the  Conquest  to  Chaucer.  By  Henry 
Morley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  En{;lish  Liter¬ 
ature  at  University  College.  London.  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne : 
Cassell  &•  Company,  Limited. 

The  third  voiume  of  this  elaborate  study  of 
English  literature  only  carries  us  to  the  period 
of  sunrising  of  what  may  be  called  English  lit¬ 
erature  proper,  the  day  of  Chaucer,  whose  song, 
fresh  and  joyous  as  that  of  a  lark,  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  ring  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
The  first  two  volumes  deal  with  the  roots  and 


beginnings  in  which  our  magnificent  litera¬ 
ture,  the  noblest,  take  it  all  in  all,  which  the 
world  has  seen,  was  founded.  The  attempts 
of  the  Saxon  mind,  as  shown  in  Ctedmon's 
alliterative  staff-rhyme,  in  the  legendary  songs 
which  the  Saxons  shared  in  common  with  thtir 
Frisian  relatives,  and  in  such  prose  (Latin)  as 
that  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  belong  only  to 
English  literature  as  they  mark  the  early  grup- 
ings  of  our  ancestors  toward  that  light  which 
one  day  was  to  shine  so  splendidly.  So.  too,  for 
the  most  part,  may  we  characterize  the  long  roll 
of  the  monkish  chroniclers,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  day  of  the  third  Edward,  when  the 
“  Canterbury  Tales"  marked  the  birth  of  our 
own  language  in  its  perfected  literary  form,  ht 
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to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  great  genius,  and  the 
evolution  of  a  public  taste  which  could  accept 
great  poems  in  the  vernacular  with  enthusiasm. 

Yet  in  the  period  of  gestation  there  were  lit¬ 
erary  incidents  and  outbursts  of  something  like 
real  genius,  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice.  We  do  not  propose  to  catalogue  the 
succession  of  monkish  scribes,  who  in  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  their  convents  did  work,  dreary 
enough  for  the  most  part,  yet  not  without 
flashes  of  picturesque  power  and  sense  of  liter¬ 
ary  art.  in  paraphrasing  scriptural  or  histori¬ 
cal  legend  (for  history  and  legend  in  those 
days  were  one).  Professor  Morley  has  done 
this  with  much  research,  carefully  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  literary  spirit ;  and  the  reader, 
however  unprofitable  the  originals  might  seem, 
will  certainly  find  our  author's  treatment  of 
them  interesting.  We  prefer  to  call  attention 
specially  to  those  features  of  English  literary 
development  which  distinctly  prefigure  the 
coming  of  Chaucer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  fresh 
and  brilliant  phases  of  the  literary  spirit,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  chronicles  and  other  works  of  the 
monkish  writers,  who  were  the  only  litterateurs 
of  that  age,  consisted  in  the  ouupoken  denun¬ 
ciation  and  satire  of  the  monastic  orders  to 
which  they  belonged.  Rome,  aspiring  to  rule 
the  world,  had  even  then  developed  into  all 
manner  of  luxury,  avarice,  and  priestly  pride. 
The  sheep  had  become  the  wolf ;  and  under 
the  white  fleece  of  pretentious  humility  there 
lurked  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  beast  of  prey. 
The  English  Church  had  always  preserved  a 
spirit  of  independence  toward  Rome,  and 
many  a  prelate,  in  those  wars  between  Church 
power  and  State  power  which  marked  the 
epoch,  avowed  himself  an  Englishman  before 
he  was  a  priest.  This  feeling  specially  marked 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  under  whom  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Becket  occurred.  We  find  satire  run¬ 
ning  riot  among  the  monkish  writers,  who  cer- 
uinly  knew  most  intimately  the  evils  against 
which  they  shot  their  trenchant  shafts. 

A  thoroughly  national  spirit  and  life  had  be¬ 
gan  to  prevail.  Saxon  and  Norman,  who  had 
formed  two  distinct  streams,  bad  now  begun  to 
coalesce  and  form  an  harmonious  people.  The 
baronial  class  bad  learned  to  speak  to  their 
dependents  in  that  modified  Saxon  which  was 
fast  becoming  true  English.  Contempt  on  the 
one  side  and  hate  on  the  other  were  fast  pass¬ 
ing  away,  in  spite  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  pictu¬ 
resque  account  in  **  Ivanhoe”  of  the  chasm 
still  dividing  the  two  races  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Coeur  de  Liom 
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It  is  natural  then,  that,  at  this  time,  when  the 
Saxon  tongue  in  its  modified  form  was  gener¬ 
ally  known  to  baron  and  peasant,  and  when 
a  strong  national  life  had  begun  to  pulsate, 
we  should  look  for  something  truly  national  in 
literature.  We  find  this  in  the  literary  genesis 
of  the  Arthurian  legends,  which  Tennyson  has 
made  immortal  for  the  general  reader  of  to¬ 
day  in  his  “  Idyls  of  the  King."  This  expres¬ 
sion  in  written  form  was  the  work  of  Walter 
Map  and  a  little  group  who  received  irtspira- 
tion  fiom  him.  Walter  Map  was  the  earliest 
worker  in  the  literary  field,  who  showed  the 
same  characteristics  which  mark  the  great  au¬ 
thors  of  a  later  date.  A  clerk  in  holy  orders  ; 
a  passionately  patriotic  Englishman  ;  a  man 
of  the  world,  who  with  genuine  piety  united 
gayety  of  temper  and  shrewd  practical  wisdom  ; 
an  ardent  scholar  eagerly  athirst  for  all  the 
wisdom  of  bis  time,  but  no  less  a  keen  ob¬ 
server  of  the  affairs  about  him,  and  a  witty 
commentator  thereof ;  Catholic  in  his  intellect 
and  sympathies,  he  was  a  figure  so  strong  and 
marked  that  one  wonders  how  little  his  name 
and  work  are  known  to  modem  times.  One 
of  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  patriotism  was  the 
literary  form  which  he  gave  to  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur.  These  he  and  a  few  coadjutcrs 
expanded  and  developed  into  that  noble  cycle 
of  national  myth  which  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  early  English  mind. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there 
was  a  contemporary  movement  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  throughout  Europe.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  **  Nibelungen  Lied  ”  was  permanently 
shaped  out  of  vague  oral  legends  in  Germany  ; 
in  France  the  “  Chanson  de  Roland,"  and  in 
Spain  the  story  of  the  "  Cid  Campeador."  Of 
all  these  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  legends  ukes 
the  lead  in  warmth,  variety,  and  homeliness  of 
human  interest. 

Whether  the  material  of  the  Arthurian  stories 
had  its  origin  in  Wales  or  Brittany,  it  is  notim- 
porunt  to  decide.  That  it  was  Celtic  in  its  be¬ 
ginnings  is  generally  acknowledged.  The"  Ma- 
binogion,”  a  collection  of  Welsh  hero-myths, 
made  at  nearly  the  same  period,  gives  some  of 
these  legends  in  a  slightly  different  form,  but 
breathes  the  same  spirit  and  character.  That 
Walter  Map  added  to,  built  up,  and  recreated 
them  by  the  fire  of  his  own  splendid  imagina¬ 
tion  is  without  question.  It  is  even  believed 
by  some  critics,  and  Professor  Morley  is  half- 
inclined  to  this  view,  that  the  story  of  the 
"  (Juest  of  the  HolyGraal,”  perhaps  the  most 
lofty  and  beautiful  of  the  Arthur  myths,  was 
Walter  Map's  absolute  creation.  This  alone. 
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if  true,  would  sump  him  as  a  man  of  great 
original  genius. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  “  History  of 
the  Britons”  had  included  a  skeleton  sketch 
of  the  legendary  doings  of  King  Arthur  some 
twenty  years  before,  but  utterly  lacking  the 
color,  richness,  and  complexity  of  interest, 
which  now  attaches  to  the  magic  name  of  the 
“  Round  Table.” 

The  romances  are  classed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Madden,  whom  our  historian  quotes  with  ap¬ 
proval,  in  the  following  order  :  The  Romance 
of  the  Saint  Graai,  sometimes  called  the  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  by  Robert  de 
Borrow  (the  first  part  of  the  Saint  Graai)  ;  the 
Romance  of  Merlin,  by  the  same  ;  the  Romance 
of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  by  Walter  Map  ;  the 
Romance  of  the  Quest  of  the  Saint  Graai,  also 
by  Walter  Map,  and  the  Romance  of  the  Mort 
Artus,  by  the  same.  These  contain  the  es¬ 
sential  stories  embodied  in  the  Arthurian  cycle, 
though  others  of  great  interest  and  charm  were 
subsequently  added. 

Among  other  literary  productions  of  Walter 
Map,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  may  be 
mentioned  his  ”  De  Nugis  Curialium,”  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  precursor  of  Pepys 
and  Evelyn,  and  which  contains  a  most  witty 
and  entertaining  account  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  count ;  and  his  “  Golias”  satires, 
which  are  worthy  of  Rabelais,  though  without 
the  coarseness  of  the  great  Frenchman. 

The  first  genuine  English  work  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  was  Sagamon’s  ”  Brut,”  written 
a  little  later  than  the  above,  being  a  history 
(so-called)  of  the  Britons,  from  the  time  it  was 
settled  by  the  Trojan  exiles  to  the  Arthurian 
period.  Its  special  significance  is  that  it  is  the 
first  elaborate  production  in  the  early  English, 
the  first  attempt  to  put  the  traditions  of  British 
glory  and  achievement  into  English  song.  Our 
author  characterizes  the  labors  of  the  humble 
but  gifted  priest,  who  united  literary  toil  with 
that  of  religious  pastor,  as  follows  :  “  Gentle¬ 
voiced,  therefore,  he  sits  sometimes  by  the 
straw  pallet,  with  the  scroll  that  contains  the 
labor  of  bis  leisure  on  his  knee,  charming  away 
care  and  pain  by  telling  through  the  sweet 
music  into  which  he  has  turned  the  daily  and 
familiar  Areley  speech,  of  Merlin  and  King 
Arthur,  of  the  tale  of  Eorboduc,  or  of  the 
stricken  Majesty  of  Lear.” 

Professor  Morley’s  chapters  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  songs  and  ballads  and  of  Eng¬ 
lish  metrical  romance  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  volume.  Genius  for  song  and 
ballad  was  characteristic  of  both  the  Saxon  and 


the  Welshman,  who  was  the  most  clearly- 
marked  racial  type  of  the  surviving  Britons. 
The  ballad  of  Hereward  and  that  of  Robin 
Hood  at  a  later  period  are  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  that  of  the  *‘  Horlas  Horn”  and 
other  outbursts  of  Cymric  genius,  and  all  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  development  of 
early  English  literature.  Still  more  vigorous 
a  movement  in  forwarding  development,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  English  metrical  romance,  such 
as  that  of  “  Havelok  the  Dane,”  ”  King 
Horn,”  “  Guy  of  Warwick,”  “  Sir  Tristrem,” 

“  William  and  the  Were  Wolf,”  “  The  Romance 
of  King  Alexander,”  etc.  Of  more  than  one 
of  these  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  is  supposed, 
though  not  always  on  sound  reasoning,  to  have 
been  the  author. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  following  Profes¬ 
sor  Morley  through  all  the  interesting  by-ways 
of  early  English  literature.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
chapters  on  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  on 
literary  development,  and  to  the  closing  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Italian  revival,  the  spirit  and  forms 
of  which  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  influences 
that  moulded  the  song  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  distinctive  English  literature. 

The  zeal  and  research  of  Professor  Morley, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  be  is  doing 
his  work,  promise  to  make  this  history  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  scholar's  library.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  with  such  excellence  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  matter  and  the  systematic  skill  with 
which  he  arranges  it,  he  permits  himself  to  be 
betrayed  so  frequently  into  a  slovenly  and  awk¬ 
ward  use  of  English.  A  little  more  attention 
to  style  would  add  greatly,  if  not  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  history,  certainly  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  cultivated  reader. 

AUTHORS’  CONFESSIONS. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  Me.  From  the 

Forum.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  (Sr*  Co. 

The  editor  of  that  excellent  magazine,  the 
Forum,  has  collected  in  book  form  a  series 
under  the  above  title  that  ran  through  his 
monthly.  We  confess  we  doubt  seriously  the 
usefulness  of  any  such  suggestions  as  guides 
for  other  persons.  What  is  assimilated  easily 
and  profitably  as  mental  food,  in  one  case 
might  fail  in  its  purpose  in  another.  There  is 
much  more  diversity  in  mental  than  in  ph3rsi- 
cal  constitutions,  and  surely  no  one  would  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  what  this  or  that  man  may  have  found  suit¬ 
able  to  his  health.  Beside  this  consideration 
the  reading  which  men,  even  men  of  superior 
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mental  ability,  pass  through  in  their  youth,  or 
during  the  (ormative  processes  of  the  mind,  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  largely  a  matter  of  accident 
or  caprice.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  educate  a  boy, 
he  answered;  *' Turn  him  loose  in  a  big  library, 
sir.”  We  don't  exactly  accept  the  doctor’s 
dictum,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  practically, 
this  is  the  way  in  which  most  young  men  read  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  follow  no  fixed  plan  or  pur¬ 
pose,  but  accept  what  strikes  the  momentary 
fancy,  trusting  to  luck  to  gel  solid  intellectual 
pabulum. 

As  land-marks  in  what  men  who  have  made 
an  intellectual  mark  believe  to  have  been  the 
progress  of  their  development,  these  essays, 
however,  have  some  interest  in  their  plan.  We 
are  disappointed  that  so  many  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  belong  to  the  second  or  third  grade  among 
authors.  Some,  indeed,  among  them  are  un¬ 
known,  except  to  a  very  limited  circle.  Had 
such  men  as  James  Russell  Lowell,  R.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Francis  Parkman,  James  G.  Blaine, 
Gladstone.  Tennyson,  etc.,  contributed  such 
confessions,  they  would  have  been  of  far  more 
substantial  value  and  interest.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  persons  included  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  list  are  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  Andrew 
Lang,  Edward  Eggleston,  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp, 
and  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

TWO  GOOD  NOVEL  . 

Ninette:  An  Idyll  of  Provence.  (Apple- 
ton’s  Town  and  Country  Library.)  By  the 
Author  of  ”  Vera.”  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  <Sr*  Co. 

A  Mere  Child.  (Leisure  Moment  Series.) 
By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  ”  The  Simile  ” 
and  ”  The  Baby’s  Grandmother.” 

Both  these  novels  have  sterling  quality,  which 
sets  them  apart  from  the  shoal  of  summer  nov¬ 
els.  ”  Ninette  ”  is  what  the  name  professes— a 
study  of  rural  life  in  Provence.  Indeed,  the 
thinking  reader  will  see  more  in  it  than  a  fresh 
and  attractive  study  of  the  loves,  passions, 
hates,  and  vices  of  rustic  France.  It  tells  the 
story,  but  too  surely  indicated  by  graver  forms 
of  observation  and  discussion,  how  surely  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  France  is  waning  ; 
bow  the  small  holdings  of  the  peasant  farmers 
are  being  swallowed  up  ;  how  that  solid  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  many  masters  of  their  own  free¬ 
holds,  which  has  so  long  been  a  main-stay  of 
national  prosperity,  is  disappearing  ;  how  the 
tremendous  competition  of  other  nations  in 
food-supply  is  striking  a  tremendous  blow  at 
the  economic  system  of  France.  Of  course 
this  is  only  incidentally  brought  out  in  the 


story,  and  probably  the  author  had  no  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  truth,  but  its  pregnancy  is  no 
less  weighty  because  it  is  an  incident  and  not 
the  moral  of  the  novel.  What  the  lesson  is  for 
the  free  trader  or  the  protectionist  we  leave  each 
reader  to  determine  for  himself. 

The  story  is  one  of  humble  lives,  but  the 
pathos  and  dramatic  strength  of  the  incidents 
developed  out  of  the  loves  of  the  heroine 
Ninette  and  her  lover  Ndel,  and  of  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  passions  of  the  brutal  Pierre  Sube,  the 
money-lender,  come  home  to  healthy  human 
interest.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  stories 
of  humble  life,  dealing  with  the  more  natural 
and  unartificial  world,  afford  a  scope  for  the 
writer  of  fiction  more  tempting  to  honest  sym¬ 
pathy.  than  do  the  complications  of  more  pol¬ 
ished  society,  though  the  heart-beats  of  both 
are  the  same.  The  writer  seems  to  have  made 
a  study  of  French  provincial  life  and  customs, 
and  the  pictures  are  realistic  in  their  reflections 
of  the  peasant  classes  and  the  surroundings 
amid  which  they  live  their  existence  of  arid  and 
thankless  toil. 

The  study  of  the  coarse  usurer  Sube,  equally 
repulsive  by  his  avarice  and  his  unredeemed 
sensuality,  is,  in  its  way,  quite  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  portrait  of  the  book.  As  a  type  of  char¬ 
acter  produced  out  of  French  nature  by  condi¬ 
tions  now  dominating  the  peasantry  of  South¬ 
ern  France,  which  is  totally  dififerent  from  that 
north  of  the  Loire,  it  impresses  one  as  being 
singularly  true  and  strong.  Even  the  savage 
and  overmastering  passion  of  the  usurer,  which 
his  love  of  money  cannot  check,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  that  warmer  blood  of  Provence 
and  Touraine,  which  distinguishes  Southern 
France  from  the  land  of  the  Breton  and  the 
Norman.  The  rural  pictures  are  painted  with 
skill,  and  have  the  aspect  of  being  made  from 
close  observation.  The  denouement  of  the 
death  of  Pierre  Sube  and  of  his  repulsive  mis¬ 
tress  would  be  almost  too  brutal,  were  it  not 
felt  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of  the  facts  of  the 
story.  However  this  may  be  regarded,  the 
logical  propriety  of  the  event  will  save  it  from 
being  too  much  of  a  blot  on  a  story  told  with 
great  delicacy  and  freshness.  The  happy  out¬ 
come  of  the  loves  of  Ninette  and  Nbel  is  very 
nicely  managed  without  putting  a  great  strain 
on  our  credulity,  a  forcing  of  the  machinery  of 
invention,  which  novelists  pften  use  without 
much  discrimination. 

Mrs.  Walford  always  justifies  in  expecting 
much  from  her  work,  which  we  wish  was  more 
largely  reissued  in  this  country.  "  A  Mere 
Child  ”  is  a  study  of  English  life,  not  designed 
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on  so  large  a  scale  as  her  last  notable  work. 
“  The  Baby's  Grandmother,"  but  in  its  way  it 
has  the  agreeable  qualities  which  have  made 
her  name  so  pleasant  to  be  remembered  by 
novel-readers.  The  story  is  partly  laid  in  In¬ 
verness-shire,  with  its  wild  lochs,  mountains, 
and  seashore,  and  partly  in  London.  "  Jerry," 
or  Geraldine  Campbell,  the  Scotch  heiress, 
whether  as  the  pretty  and  spirited  tomboy  of 
her  northern  home,  or  as  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  the  London  season,  is  a  charming  person, 
and  the  author  has  our  thanks  for  her  intro¬ 
duction.  Not  that  she  differs  widely  from 
many  another  tomboy  of  fiction,  for  the  lines 
on  which  these  are  drawn  are  necessarily  much 
the  same.  Miss  Tomboy — how  well  we  know 
her  !  The  healthy  little  maiden  full  of  joy  in 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  waters,  simple 
and  natural  in  her  tastes,  despising  convention 
and  straight  laces,  true,  loyal,  and  gentle  be¬ 
neath  her  wildness  and  mirth,  and  with  sturdy 
strength  to  match  her  sweetness.  Whether  in 
nature  or  in  art,  she  comes  warmly  home  to 
honest  hearts.  Mrs.  Walford,  however,  has 
managed  to  give  a  touch  of  individuality  to 
her  little  heroine.  The  innocent  guile  and  in¬ 
stinctive  coquetry  which  little  maid  grown 
into  woman  shows  in  wreaking  her  pretty  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  man  of  the  world  who  had  stolen 
her  child’s  heart  and  then  gone  away  to  forget 
her,  till  he  saw  her  again  in  the  brilliancy  of 
her  m.itured  beauty,  indicate  how  subtly  the 
author  has  studied  the  womanly  possibilities 
of  the  type.  The  scenes  between  Geraldine 
and  her  naughty  lover,  who  finally  proceeds  to 
fall  in  love  in  dead  earnest,  are  very  engaging, 
and  one  half-wishes  that  she  had  punished  him 
more  severely  than  to  torment  him  for  a  little 
while  and  then  forgive  him.  The  lesser  char¬ 
acters  are  neatly  described,  and  play  their  part 
as  well  as  could  be  wished  in  furnishing  the 
background  of  the  simple  story.  This  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  a  summer  novel,  brightly  and  gayly  told, 
short,  and  without  digressions,  it  purports  to 
have  no  moral,  only  to  set  before  us  an  agree¬ 
able  picture  of  a  very  attractive  type  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  diversified  woman.  The  lover.  Sir 
Frederick  Bellenden,  though  at  first  only  Cap¬ 
tain,  is  a  nice  fellow,  but  he  is  very  common¬ 
place  beside  the  charming  Jerry,"  and  one 
feels  that  he  has  unmerited  good  luck. 
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Professor  Christian  K.  F.  Molbech  re¬ 
cently  expired  after  a  month’s  illness,  in  the 
hospital  at  Lyngby,  near  Copenhagen.  He 


was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Danish 
poets  of  our  day.  Born  on  July  20th,  1821,  he 
had  not  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He 
was  best  known  as  a  dramatic  writer  ;  one  of 
his  cleverest  poetic  plays,  "  Ambrosius,"  has 
appeared  in  several  modern  languages,  in 
English  among  others.  A  pleasant  incident 
has  marked  the  close  of  his  life.  His  tragedy 
of  "  Dante "  was  rejected  at  the  National 
Danish  Theatre  in  1852.  Molbech  never  ceased 
to  hope  that  this  work  of  his  youth  might  yet 
be  produced,  but  until  the  present  season  the 
chances  have  always  been  against  it.  He  has, 
however,  lived  just  long  enough  to  see 
"  Dante  ’’  performed  with  overwhelming  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  national  stage.  On  the  same  day 
that  Molbech  died  another  prominent  Danish 
writer,  Hostrup,  enjoyed  a  public  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  is  being  raised  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  the  famous  theosophis- 
tic  shoemaker  Jacob  B5hme  in  his  native  town 
in  Silesia.  The  treasurer  of  the  committee  is 
said  to  be,  appropriately  enough,  a  leather  seller 
and  shoemaker. 

Professor  Sayce  has  written  a  paper,  to  be 
read  at  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  on 
the  newly  discovered  cuneiform  tablets  at  Tel 
el-Amarna  in  Egypt.  They  contain  letters  to 
Amenophis  IV.  (Khu-en-Ater),  "  the  heretic 
king,’’  who  moved  the  capital  from  Thebes  to 
Tel  el-Amarna.  These  documents,  of  which 
more  than  200  will  soon  be  at  the  disposal  of 
specialists,  were  sent,  among  others,  by  Burn- 
aburyas  of  Babylonia,  about  1430  B.c.  We 
understand  that  the  Rainer  Museum  at  Vienna 
has  acquired  160  of  these  tablets,  60  are  on 
their  way  to  the  British  Museum,  and  about 
40  are  in  the  Boulak  Museum.  They  will 
most  likely  throw  some  light  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Palestine,  through  which  country  many 
of  the  letters  passed.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  the  Egyptian  king  is  addressed  as  *’  the 
Sungod  rising  from  the  divine  day,  whose 
name  is  Masu."  Thus  Professor  Sayce ’s  sup¬ 
position,  mentioned  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures, 
that  the  name  of  Moses  has  something  to  do 
with  the  name  of  a  sungod,  is  brilliantly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  newly  discovered  Babylonian 
despatches. 

Mr.  Ewald,  of  the  Record  Office,  has  been 
appointed  to  calendar  the  State  Papers  of 
William  and  Mary  lor  the  series  published  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  collection  has  never  yet  reached  the 
light,  and  contains  much  matter  which  shows 
how  k^n  was  the  personal  supervision  exer- 
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cised  by  the  Deliverer  not  only  over  the  foreign 
affairs,  to  which  his  direction  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  limited,  but  over  all  the 
domestic  details  of  government  which  came 
before  the  Council  The  contents  of  the  letter 
books  and  petition  books  now  to  be  calendared 
will  go  far  to  prove  that  William  was  his 
Home  as  well  as  his  Foreign  Secretary. 
Among  the  State  Papers  of  this  period  pos¬ 
sessing  a  special  interest  for  the  historian  will 
be  found  the  official  letters  of  Lords  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Nottingham  when  Secretaries  of 
Sute,  the  despatches  of  Viscount  Sydney  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  the  despatches  of  the  Duke  de  Schom- 
berg  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War,  and  the  ample  memoranda,  kept 
by  the  clerks  of  the  Council  touching  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  at  Whitehall.  The  work  will 
consist  of  several  volumes,  as  it  is  to  conuin 
all  matter  relating  to  the  reign  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office. 

W  B  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia  **  is  now  in  type,  and  that  it 
will  be  duly  published  (in  accordance  with  the 
original  announcement)  by  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  covers  the  space  from  BEC  to 
CAT  ;  and  among  the  more  important  articles 
will  be  the  following  ;  Bechuanaland,  by  Sir 
Charles  Warren  ;  Beethoven,  by  Sir  George 
Grove  ;  Beikeley,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Fraser  : 
Bewick,  Blake,  and  Botticelli,  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Gray  ;  Bible,  by  Professor  A.  B.  David¬ 
son  ;  Bimeullism,  by  Professor  J.  S.  Nichol¬ 
son  ;  Biology  and  Bouny,  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Geddes ;  Bismarck,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe  ; 
Boiler,  by  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy  ; 
Bookbinding,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cundall ;  George 
Borrow,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Groome  ;  Bowlder  Clay 
and  Carboniferous  System,  by  Professor  James 
Geikie  ;  Breviary,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  ; 
British  Museum,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  ; 
Broads  of  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Walter  Rye ; 
Browning,  by  M.  G.  Barnett  Smith  ;  Bunyan, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  ;  Burma,  by  Sir 
Charles  Bernard  ;  Burns,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  ;  Samuel  Butler,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  ; 
Byron,  by  Mr.  G.  Saintsbury  ;  Cairo,  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  ;  Canal,  by  Professor  Ver¬ 
non  Harcourt ;  Canon  Law,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  F.  Littledale  ;  Cape  Colony,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mackenzie  ;  Carlyle,  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace  ; 
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Cashmere,  by  Major  Holdich  ;  Caspian  Sea, 
by  Prince  Krapotkine,  etc. 

Stf.pniak  has  almost  completed  a  novel — his 
first— which  is  to  be  called  “  The  Enthusiasts.” 
The  book,  which  opens  at  Geneva,  is,  of  course, 
a  study  of  revolutionary  character,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  revolutionary  incident  and  adventure. 

The  Academy  has  the  following  charming 
little  sonnet,  which  we  are  tempted  to  reprint : 

TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

**  Fon«  a  raemoria  dc’  tuoi  prim!  auai.” — Puri. 

Sad  bird,  when  thou  dost  flood  the  listening 
night 

With  liquid  music  from  thy  bursting  heart. 
Within  some  tangled  thicket  out  of  sight 

Of  moon  and  stars,  till  saddened  they  depart 
And  leave  the  world  unlit,  does  thy  quick  brain 

Teem  with  the  dim  remembrance  of  the  past  ? 
Dost  thou  forget  thy  bird-shape,  and  again 

Put  on  that  other  self  that  once  thou  wast  ? 
Does  the  deep  love  that  erst  attuned  thine  eyes 
Now  pour  itself  in  music  to  the  skies  ? 

Lone  bird,  would  thou  could’st  know  how  thou 
hast  wrought 

My  laden  soul  to  sympathy  with  thine  ' 
Would  thou  could'st  know,  and  gladden  with 
the  thought. 

How,  easing  thy  full  heart,  thou  easest  mine,! 

Paget  Toynbee. 

The  recent  death  is  announced  of  A.  Larsen, 
a  Norwegian  resident  in  Copenhagen,  author  of 
several  excellent  dictionaries,  in  particular  of 
the  well-known  Danish-English  "  Ordbog  ” 
which  bears  his  name,  and  a  new  edition  of 
which  appeared  last  April.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  gentleman,  also  Mr.  A.  Lar¬ 
sen,  who  is  widely  known  as  the  manager  of  the 
greatest  of  Scandinavian  publishing  firms,  the 
Gyldendalske  Boghandel  in  Copenhagen. 

Messrs.  Sotheb^,  of  London,  have  recently 
sold  a  collection  of  books  and  Mss.  brought 
together  from  different  libraries,  which  offered 
many  allurements  to  the  bibliophile.  Scattered 
through  the  catalogue  there  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  antique  rarities— such  as  a  very  fine  vel¬ 
lum  copy  of  the  ”  Nuremberg  Chronicle,” 
Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  "  Chronycle  of  Eng- 
londe  ”  (of  which  only  four  other  copies  are 
said  to  be  known),  the  ”  Great  ”  or  '*  Crom¬ 
well’s  Bible,”  several  editions  of  both  the 
”  Bishops'  ”  and  the  "  Breeches  Bible,”  the 
Elzevir  “  De  Imitatione,”  and  a  “  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  ”  in  a  needlework  binding  em¬ 
broidered  by  the  sisters  of  Little  Gidding  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  books  of  the  present 
century  which  are  scarcely  less  sought  after — 
Shelley’s  ”  Laon  and  Cythna,”  and  Keats’s 
"  Endymion,”  a  “  Tennyson  ”  of  1833,  be* 
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tides  the  suppressed  edition  of  1863,  the  forged 
letters  of  Shelley  with  essay  by  Browning, 
Swinburne’s  “  Theophile  Gautier  ”  and  bit  still 
rarer  "  Siena.”  It  it  alto  instructive  to  learn 
that  some  of  our  youngest  writers  (who  shall 
remain  nameless  here)  are  now  being  collected 
in  drst  editions,  “  uncut  ”  or  bound  in  moroc¬ 
co.  Who  of  us  may  not  discover  that  he  has 
been  entettaining  an  angel  unawares  ? 

In  consequence  of  a  law  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Sobranje  appropriating  60,000 
francs  for  literary  and  scientific  works,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  has  drawn  up  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  study  of  literature  and  history. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  a  reward  to  all  persons 
who  bring  to  light  ancient  mss.  or  literary  docu¬ 
ments  of  value,  as  well  as  those  who  send  copies 
of  popular  songs,  proverbs,  riddles,  etc., 
hitherto  unpublished,  or  descriptions  of  usages 
and  custom.  These  will  be  published  in  a  col¬ 
lection  edited  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  Assistance  will  also  be  granted  to  the 
publication  of  literary  and  scientific  works  in 
Bulgarian,  and  of  works  written  in  foreign 
languages  if  intimately  relating  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  country.  Another  regu¬ 
lation  provides  that  all  antique  objects  discov¬ 
ered  in  Bulgaria  belong  to  the  state.  It  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  excavations  and  searches  for 
antiquities  without  official  permission,  on  pain 
of  confiscation  of  all  objects  found.  There  is 
the  same  penalty  for  attempting  to  export  antiq¬ 
uities  without  permission.  If,  however,  antiq¬ 
uities  are  discovered  accidentally,  or  after  due 
permission  obtained,  their  value  is  estimated  ; 
one  third  Is  given  to  the  finder,  and  one  third 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
found. 

Among  the  promotions  and  nominations  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
national  fete  on  July  14th,  are  the  following  : 
commander,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas ;  officer, 
M.  Sully-Prudbomme  ;  chevaliers,  M.  Emile 
Zola  and  M.  Louis  Leger.  It  is  noteworthy, 
as  compared  with  an  English  ”  birthday  ga¬ 
zette,”  that  the  name  of  no  general,  admiral, 
or  civil  servant  appears  on  the  list.  All  are 
connected  with  literature,  art,  science,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  travel. 


MISCELLANY. 

A  Common  Lodging-House. — The  room  we 
are  in  is  the  ”  kitchen,”  or  common  room,  in 
which  all  the  guests  sit  and  take  their  meals, 
and  amuse  themselves  until  it  is  time  to  go 


upstairs  to  bed.  I  cannot  say  bow  one  of 
those  kitchens  would  look  in  the  glare  of  day. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  sunbeams  that  they 
would  be  hospitably  received,  and  so  they  re¬ 
main  outside.  The  light  in  these  kitchens, 
then,  is  generally  of  the  dim  religious  order. 
It  suits  the  scene.  The  people  who  are  sitting 
on  the  long  forms  at  the  tables,  or  crouching 
together  before  the  dull  red  fire,  would,  some 
of  them,  look  hideous  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
In  the  red  glow  that  the  fire  throws  on  them  as 
they  sit  in  the  darkened  room  they  look  al¬ 
most  picturesque.  That  swarthy  fellow  with 
the  coal-black  hair  and  the  fierce  eyes  who  sits 
on  the  floor,  still  working  at  his  trade  and 
making  baskeu,  might  in  this  light  have  stepped 
out  of  a  Spanish  picture.  The  woman,  who, 
with  a  wretchedly  dirty  baby,  sits  on  a  form 
looking  at  him,  is  his  wife.  They  are  having  a 
few  words  together  as  we  enter  the  kitchen. 
They  are  tramps,  and  are  only  passing  through 
London  on  their  way  to  the  south  of  England. 
The  man  had  a  cart  and  horse  once  ;  he  did  a 
broom  and  basket  trade  after  the  gypsy  fashion. 
On  a  form  drawn  near  the  fire  are  three  men 
of  the  hawker  or  street-trading  profession. 
These  men  have  sold  out  their  wares,  and 
won’t  go  out  again  till  early  morning,  when 
they  will  be  off  to  the  markeu  by  four  o’clock 
in  order  to  get  a  bargain.  They  trade  in  differ¬ 
ent  things  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  generally  in  the  "  scourings”  of  the  mar¬ 
ket— that  is  to  say,  in  the  stuff  which  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  shops,  and  even  too  bad 
for  the  costermonger  with  a  connection  Fish, 
oranges,  watercress,  nuts,  onions,  apples — 
anything  and  everything  that  comes  in  their 
way  at  a  price  they  will  buy  and  sell.  The 
workmen  who  live  in  these  lodging-houses  are 
not  home  yet.  They  will  come  in  about  six 
o’clock.  There  will  not  be  many  in  this  house 
because  it  is  a  low  house— that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a  bouse  frequented  by  tramps  and  loafers  and 
shady  customers,  and  moreover  it  is  a  ”  family 
house,”  and  that  means  women  and  children 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  evening  in  the 
common  kitchen.  The  common  lodging-house 
is  to  these  men  home  and  club  combined,  and 
the  proprietor  who  gete  this  class  of  men— men 
in  steady  employment — tries  to  please  them, 
and  gradually  they  fill  his  house,  and  then  he 
excludes  chance  customers  and”  roughs,”  and 
his  house  becomes  a  regular  workingman’s 
home.  One  great  advantage  that  the  man  with 
regular  wages  finds  in  these  places  is  that  be  is 
able  to  keep  a  valet.  Yes,  a  valet !  In  all  of 
these  common  lodging-houses  there  are  men 
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who,  for  a  copper  or  to  a  week,  “  valet”  for 
the  aristocrats.  For  twopence  a  week  paid  to 
a  poorer  fellow-lodger,  the  aristocrat  bat  his 
boots  blacked  and  hit  supper  cooked.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  the  valet  runs  his  master’s  er¬ 
rands  and  keeps  his  favorite  seat  by  the  fire 
until  he  wants  it,  and  when  there  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  any  matter  the  faithful  valet  chimes  in 
with  his  master,  and  is  always  ready  to  back 
him  up  in  any  assertion  that  he  may  choose  to 
make.  Besides  workingmen  and  hawkers  and 
tramps  and  mendicants,  there  is  a  class  which 
frequents  these  common  lodging-hosises  which 
can  only  be  properly  described  as  wreckage. 
It  is  among  the  wreckage  that  we  find  the  *'  life 
drama”  in  its  most  painful  aspect.  ”  Wreck¬ 
age”  forms  a  large  percentage  in  the  sum  total 
of  London  misery.  Everywhere  the  men  who 
have  had  their  chance  and  Rung  it  away  jostle 
the  men  who  have  failed  to  grasp  their  chance, 
or  who  have  had  no  chance  at  all  ;  ail  classes 
meet  in  the  common  lodging-house,  and  the 
workhouse,  and  the  crowded  tenement-house, 
and  there  we  shall  find  specimens  of  each,  and 
learn  their  histories. — CasselVt  Saturday  Jour- 
nal. 

Dickens  Anecdotes. — In  1857  Dickens  be¬ 
came  very  unsettled  and  restless  ;  he  had,  in 
the  intervening  years,  confided  to  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  much  dissatisfaction — a  constant  want  of 
something  unattainable  in  his  home.  Then 
Dickens  speaks  of  ”  unrest,”  of  ”  being  driven 
by  irresistible  might,"  and  concludes  with — ”  I 
find  that  the  skeleton  in  my  domestic  closet  is 
becoming  a  pretty  big  one."  At  last  comes 
the  crowning  ”  confidential  ”  letter — "Poor 
Catherine  and  I  are  not  made  for  each  other, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  not  only  that 
she  makes  me  uneasy  and  unhappy,  but  that  I 
make  her  so  too — and  much  more  so.  She  is 
exactly  what  you  know  in  the  way  of  being 
amiable  and  complying,  but  we  are  strangely 
ill-assorted  for  the  bund  there  is  between  us. 
.  .  .  If  I  were  sick  or  disabled  to-morrow, 
I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be.  and  bow 
deeply  grieved  myself  to  think  how  we  had 
lost  each  other.  But  exactly  the  same  incom¬ 
patibility  would  arise  directly  I  was  well 
again,”  etc.,  etc.  In  his  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Forster’s  reply  Dickens  says — ”  You  are  not 
so  tolerant  as  perhaps  you  might  be  of  the 
wayward  and  unsettled  feeling  which  is  part  (I 
suppose)  of  the  tenure  on  which  one  holds  an 
imaginative  life.  ...  I  claim  no  immunity 
from  blame  ;  there  is  plenty  of  fault  on  my 
side,  1  dare  say,  in  the  way  of  a  thousand  un¬ 


certainties,  caprices  and  difficulties  of  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  only  one  thing  will  alter  all  that, 
and  that  is,  the  end  that  alters  all.”  One  can¬ 
not  read  Mr.  Forster’s  life  of  his  friend  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  with  the  great  lovableness 
of  the  character  be  depicts.  No  man  on  record 
had  more  friends  or  fewer  enemies.  He  not 
only  attracted  and  inspired  the  deepest  affec¬ 
tion,  but  be  retained  it.  In  every  relation  of 
life,  savt  out,  be  seems  to  have  been  almost 
perfect.  I  did  not  again  meet  Dickens  for 
many  years,  owing  to  my  residing  near  South¬ 
ampton,  and  also  to  the  coolness  that  bad 
arisen  between  him  and  my  connections,  who 
always  remained  friendly  with  his  wife.  Once 
I  saw  him  at  St.  James’  Theatre,  where  some 
amateur  theatricals  were  going  on  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  some  one,  or  some  guild,  I  forget  which. 
George  Cruikshank  acted  Bombastes,  and  sev¬ 
eral  celebrities  took  parts.  Coming  out  of  the 
theatre  I  was  close  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
and  the  way  was  blocked  by  a  huge  mountain 
of  a  man  with  a  back  like  an  insurmountable 
wall  of  flesh.  I  heard  Dickens  whisper  to 
Thackeray  with  a  chuckle — “  Can  you  explain 
whereabouts  is  situated  the  small  of  that  man’s 
back?”  He  turned  his  head,  caught  my  eye, 
and  threw  me  a  comic,  twinkling  glance  and 
smile,  as  he  worked  his  way  past  the  ”  man- 
mountain.”  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a 
reading  he  gave,  in  Southampton,  of  the 
”  Christmas  Carol.”  It  was  splendidly  read, 
indeed  almost  acted  throughout ;  his  voice  and 
countenance  were  altered  in  accordance  with 
each  character  most  effectively.  He  was  great¬ 
ly  changed  —his  face  lined  by  deep  furrows, 
hair  grizzled  and  thinned,  his  expression  care¬ 
worn  and  clouded.  The  nostril  was  still  sensi¬ 
tive  and  dilated  like  that  of  a  war-horse,  the 
whole  aspect  spoke  of  power,  sensibility,  and 
eager  restlessness,  but  overcast  with  a  shadow 
which  blighted  its  geniality.  The  open,  frank 
steadiness  of  eye  was  gone.  He  seemed  to 
have  withered  and  dwindled  into  a  smaller 
man,  and  his  former  ”  flashy”  style  of  dress 
had  faded  into  shabbiness.  The  thickness  of 
utterance  was  completely  conquered  by  his  long 
course  of  reading,  acting  and  speaking,  his 
declamation  free  from  all  hurry  and  indistinct¬ 
ness.  He  identified  himself  completely  with 
each  character,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  fun  and 
sympathize  with  the  pathos  as  if  all  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  held  his  audience  absorbed 
in  the  recital,  as  his  sonorous,  emphatic  tones 
(alternately  ringing  with  power  or  thrilling 
with  tenderness)  gave  out  the  heart-stirring 
“  Carol.” — TtmpU  Bar. 


A  STRONG  DOCUMENT 


CONCERNING 


In  regard  to  Compound  Oxygen,  there  are  two  things  to  think  of ;  what  it  will  do  and  what 
it  will  not  do.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  latter  first,  and  reserve  the  cheerful 
news  for  the  last,  as  gourmands  at  the  end  of  a  feast  roll  the  choicest  tidbits  on  the  tongue. 

In  the  matter  of  what  it  will  not  do,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line ;  Com|K>und  Oxygen  has 
overstepped  the  limits  wc  have  designated  in  such  unusual  ways,  and  so  frequently,  that  we  do 
not  know  what  to  say.  Still,  we  may  state  that  it  will  not  accomplish  miracles,  although  our 
patients  often  speak  of  it  in  words  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Jernegan, — 

**  Unquesliooably  Compound  Oxygen  is  a  marvellous  remedy;  Innocent  looking,  mnlerioui  In  in 
action,  Wt  certainly  eflective.  "  P-  r.  Jxrkxgan. 

“  BaowN  Univbbsitv,  Pravidvut,  R.  /.,  March  si,  i8$8." 

Or  the  Hon.  \Vm.  Penn  Nixon, — 

"You  ask  my  opinion  of  Compound  Oxygen;  penevcringly  and  continuously  used,  it  will  work 
wonders. — CMic*fo  InUr-OctaH,  "William  Pehn  Nixon. 

"  Ckicmf0,  III.,  April  24,  1886." 

However  we  have  not  the  space  for  more  instances  ;  although,  let  it  l*e  .understood,  we 
have  the  instances. 

But,  to  return  to  the  kernel  in  the  nut-shell.  Compound  Oxygen  will  nat  do  harm,  even 
putting  it  on  the  basis  that  it  will  do  you  no  good.  But  this  is  a  basis  which  the  facts  in  the 
c.'ise  do  not  urge  us  to  accept.  So,  pausing  at  this,  we  say  decidedly  on  this  point.  Compound 
Oxygen  will  not  do  harm. 

Now  for  the  cheerful  news.  Compound  Oxygen  is  potent  to  remove  deadly  diseases, — 
even  those  called  chronic;  consumption  yields  to  it.  Note  tha  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bailey 
and  others  on  this  point, — 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  Compound  Oxygen  saved  my  life. 

"  LUtU  Rock,  Ark.,  March  30, 1888."  "  Ma.  J.  T.  Bailxv. 

"  I  commenced  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  the  last  of  August,  1887,  and  was  happily  lur- 
priaed  at  the  end  of  one  month  to  And  I  was  almoet  entirely  relieved.  "  Mas.  C.  K.  Daucbt. 

"Natkm*,  N.  H.,  Feb.  14,  1888." 

"  My  wife  has  been  taking  your  Compound  Oxygen  for  over  two  years  for  consumption,  and  has  de¬ 
rived  much  benefit  from  its  use.  In  (act,  I  think  she  would  have  died  long  ago  but  for  it. 

"  PorUtft,  ff'i'a,  January  30, 1888."  ‘  H.  D.  James. 

"  The  effects  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  treatment  in  my  case  were  wonderful,  and  Indeed  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  from  the  very  first.  I  feel  very  consent  that  I  owe  my  life  to  Compound  Oxygen. 

"  Atktnt,  O.,  February  ap,  1888."  “  “"*•  E.  Waedxn. 

"  It  is  to  Compound  Oxygen,  under  God’s  blessing,  that  I  owe  my  life. 

*•  Protpoct,  Conn.,  July  s,  1888.**  "  Gao.  SraAoua. 

Compound  Oxygen  also  removes  catarrh.  On  this  point  we  have  the  heartiest  indorsement 
from  the  Hon.  Judge  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Hon.  H.  Griffith,  of  Alma,  Neb. ;  Mr. 
Walter  Forbes,  Atlanta,  Ga,;  Mis.  Ann  E.  Kirtlcy,  Nicodemus,  Kan.;  Hon.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  the 
well-known  chemist ;  Henry  McI-allen,  Columbia  City,  Ind.;  Elizalxeth  H.  Rowan,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. ;  Geo.  C.*  Rhoderick,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Md.,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

As  yon  are  aware,  we  publish  a  brochure  of  200  pages,  containing  the  full  history  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  and  a  record  of  cures  in  many  interesting  cases.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
to  any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  1529  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. ;  331  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Cana^. 
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p?PRICEls 

CREAM 

gAKiNg 

••iiwDep 

^!!2*T  perfect  MAOf^ 


lu  aoperior  cxerlleiice  proven  tn  nillioDB  of  bonu-* 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cantnry.  It  la  uwl  by  the 
United  State*  Uovenimeut.  Kodonu-d  by  the  head*  of 
the  Oreat  Univeroltiea  a*  the  Stronueat.  Ptirert.  and 
moat  Healthful.  Dr.  Priee’a  ('ream  Bakint;  Powder 
iloea  not  contain  Aininouia,  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
only  In  can*. 

PRICE  BAKI.NG  POWDER  CO. 

NKW  TOBK.  CUICAOO.  fT.  LOttl*. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAUB,  1878. 

BAKER*S 

TaoillaCIiocoliito, 

Like  all  oar  obooolatoa,  la  pie. 
pared  wilh  the  greateat  caie,  and 
oouaisu  of  a  aoperior  quaUty  of 
cocoa  and  aogar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  coofeo 
tionery,  h  la  a  dcUcloua  article, 
and  la  highly  reootamendmi  by 
touriaU.  _ 

Said  by  Qraaara  aracywhan. 

&  CO.,  IMeitcr,  lasL 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PiUSi 

BAKER'S 


W.  BAEEB 


Wanantad  obaolwfaly  pttrt 
’  OaaoB,  from  tahteh  the  jaceaaol 
Oil faaa been  nmovad.  ItbaatArwe 
Mfj|nk  tfaiaa  fhe  afmiytk  of  Cocoa  mixed 
W  I  ll  ■  Starch,  Arrownool  or  Sugar, 

ll  li  llik  and  la tberefora  f ar  mora aconomL 
jl  I  I  oal,  coafiay  Um  fAaa  <ma  cent  a 

n  i  I  III  ^  dclidoua,  nouriabing, 

|U  I  I  111  atrengthenlng,  eaaily  digeatad.and 
HI  H  V  Ibadmirably  adapted  for  invallda  a£ 
9  A  JIjUb  well  aa  for  peraooa  In  health. 

Said  by  Oroeara  avaiyabare, 

Y.  BlTEB  &  CO.,  Dortkitiir,  M 
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If  you  Value 

Clean  Homes 
“‘^CleanClothes 


I  M  feeling  for  the  poor 

souls  who  make  them  so,  lighten  their 
I  tasks  by  supplying  them  with 

Pyle’s  Pearline  Washing  Compound. 

You  wiH  have  better  results,  happier  servants — they  will  have  more  time  for  rest  or  other 
i  work.  Your  clothes  will  not  be  rubbed  to  pieces.  You  will  not  be  under  any  increased 
expense,  and  you  will  have  taught  your  help  to  use  their  heads  in  the  right  direction, 
rather  than  their  muscle  in  the  wrong.  Give  Pcarline  a  fair  trial  without  soap  or  an) 
other  preparation.  Millions  are  using  it.  Beware  of  imitations  and  peddlers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Pearline  is  manufactured  only  by  JAMES  PYLE,  New  YorL  j 


